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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  86-799 


PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL  FOR  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT.  Amends  the 
Agricultural  Act  pf  1949  so  as  to  fix  the  price-support 
level,  for  the  period  beginning  September  16,  1960,  and 
ending  March  31,  1961,  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  of  butterfat  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight 
and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively.  (The  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  required  the  Secretary  to  support 
prices  to  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  such  levels  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  would  assure  an  adequate  supply. 
The  announced  support  prices  for  the  1959-60  marketing  year 
were  $3.06  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6 
cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  19,  1960 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 

Marketing,  and  Stabilization  or  Prices  or  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  F orestry, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  room  324,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Senator  William  Proxmire 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Proxmire  and  Aiken. 

Also  present :  Senator  Prouty  and  Representative  Johnson  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  will  come  to  order. 

The  bill  this  morning  is  S.  2917,  and  without  objection  I  will  put 
into  the  record  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
Senator  Ellender. 

(S.  2917  and  letter  referred  to  follow:) 

[S.  2917,  86th  Cong.,  2cl  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  be  inserted  immediately  after  the  first 
S61lt6HC6  I 

“Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
April  1,  1960,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of 
butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  and  59.6 
cents  per  pound,  respectively.” 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1960. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  replies  to  your  request  of  February  4  for  a 
report  on  S.  2917,  a  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  be  inserted 
immediately  after  the  first  sentence :  . 

“Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
April  1,  1960,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of 
butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  and  59.6 
cents  per  pound,  respectively.” 

This  Department  recommends  that  the  bill  not  be  enacted. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  fix  by  law  a  specific  support  price  for  a  particulai  market¬ 
ing  year  without  regard  to  current  production  and  consumption  conditions. 
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The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  now  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  support  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  such  level  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  will  assure  an  adequate  supply.  The  act  leaves 
to  the  Secretary  the  determination  of  the  support  level,  within  the  authorized 
range,  that  will  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  act  with  respect  to  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  permits  the  Secretary  to  take  into  consideration  the  developments 
in  production  and  consumption  in  determining  the  support  level  for  each  market¬ 
ing  year. 

The  announced  support  prices  for  the  1959-60  marketing  year  are  $3.06  a 
hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat. 
These  prices  are  77  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  and  parity  prices  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Further  progress  has  been  made  toward  clos¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  production  and  consumption  in  commercial  outlets.  It 
has  been  necessary,  however,  to  buy  substantial  quantities  of  dairy  products 
during  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  purchases  for  the  marketing 
year  will  contain  about  2  percent  of  the  milkfat  and  9  percent  of  the  nonfat 
milk  solids  marketed  by  farmers  in  the  form  of  milk  and  cream  for  all  uses. 
These  price  support  purchase  operations  have  been  supplemented  by  special 
programs,  involving  substantial  expenditures,,  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  milk  by  schoolchildren  and  military  personnel. 

Market  prices  of  some  dairy  products  rose  above  the  CCC  buying  prices  in  the  4 
last  5  months  of  calendar  year  1959.  For  the  first  9  months  (April-December)  ™ 
of  the  1959-60  marketing  year,  the  actual  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged 
$3.22  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  59.6  cents  a  pound  for  but¬ 
terfat.  This  is  the  level  that  the  bill  seeks  to  maintain  throughout  the  1960-61 
marketing  year. 

On  January  8  the  Department  announced  that  the  present  support  program  for 
milk  and  butterfat  would  be  continued  through  the  1960-61  marketing  year. 
There  is  reasonable  prospect  that  market  conditions  again  will  keep  prices  above 
the  support  level  during  part  of  the  year.  If  market  demand  will  not  result  in 
such  a  higher  level,  maintaining  the  higher  level  through  support  operations 
would  tend  to  widen  again  the  gap  between  production  and  consumption  and  to 
increase  Government  purchases.  Continuation  of  the  present  program  will  pro¬ 
vide  assurance  that  prices  to  producers  will  not  drop  below  the  support  level  at 
any  time  during  the  next  marketing  year.  Market  conditions  will  be  permitted 
to  determine  whether  actual  prices  will  be  above  this  level. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


True  D.  Morse,  Acting  Secretary. 


Senator  Proxmire.  First  I  will  call  on  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  Senator  Aiken,  for  a  statement. 


STATEMENT  0E  HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  ER0M 

THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 


( 


Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  glad  to  join  you  in  sponsoring 
this  bill  which  provides  for  an  extremely  modest  increase  in  the  sup¬ 
port.  price  for  manufacturing  milk.  In  fact,  the  increase  requested 
is  so  modest  that  it  only  amounts  to  3  or  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at 
the  present  time.  But  it  does  guarantee  that  in  the  future  the  price 
could  not  go  below  $3.22  a  hundred  pounds,  which  was  the  average 
price  paid  for  manufacturing  milk  last  year,  and  which  no  one  can 
claim  is  an  exorbitant  price. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill,  however,  will  have  some  effect  on  the 
morale  of  farmers,  and  particularly  those  small-  and  medium-sized 
dairy  farmers  who  are  wondering  whether  they  can  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness  if  they  are  constantly  faced  with  the  threat  of  still  lower  prices 
which  conceivably  could  result. 

We  have  seen,  Air.  Chairman,  a  steady  drop  in  the  net  income  of  our 
farm  people  in  this  country.  We  have  seen  thousands  of  them  drop 
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out  of  farming  altogether.  This  is  not  good  for  the  country,  neither 
the  drop  in  farm  income  nor  the  drop  in  the  number  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  And  while  their  income  has  been  dropping,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  farm  commodities  and  par¬ 
ticularly  dairy  products. 

Now,  it  is  all  right  for  anyone  to  say  there  has  only  been  a  4-  or  5- 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  That  just  is  not  so,  and 
every  dairyman  knows  it,  because  his  big  increase  in  cost  of  production 
comes  in  the  capital  investment  which  is  necessary  today  as  compared 
with  the  capital  investment  which  was  necessary  for  a  dairyman  20 
or  even  10  years  ago.  He  has  to  have  all  these  things  that  cost  money, 
and  even  money  costs  more  today  than  it  used  to.  So  this  talk  of  a 
4-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  dairy  products  today  is  all 
nonsense. 

While  the  farm  income  has  been  going  down,  we  have  seen  the  net 
earnings  of  the  big  dairy  companies  of  this  country,  the  dealers, 
|producers,  and  handlers,  increasing  quarter  after  quarter.  I  believe 
the  last  report  of  the  National  Dairies  show  that  they  again  made 
record  earnings,  and  they  have  shown  that  almost  every  quarter  now 
for  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

I  use  them  as  an  example,  but  it  applies  to  the  other  large  dairy 
companies  as  well.  They  are  making  unprecedented  profits,  and  it 
seems  to  me  only  fair  that  we  should  at  least  undertake  to  keep  farm 
income  from  dropping.  Actually,  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  his  earnings  over  what  he  is  getting  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  another  point.  The  public  is  constantly  demanding  milk 
and  dairy  products  of  higher  quality,  not  only  as  regards  cleanliness, 
but  as  regards  flavor  as  well.  The  dairy  farmer  today  attends  schools, 
learning  what  diets  to  feed  his  cows  so  that  the  production  will  have 
the  best  flavor.  You  don’t  see  butter  or  cheese  or  milk  on  the  market 
today  of  poorer  quality  than  what  we  had  20  or  25  years  ago.  We 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  disease  which  used  to  be 
spread  through  the  use  of  dairy  products.  It  is  pretty  well  conquered 
now.  But  the  public  is  still  demanding  higher  and  higher  quality  in 
.their  dairy  products,  and  this  means  that  the  farmers  have  got  to 
'make  higher  and  higher  investments  and  incur  higher  and  higher 
costs  of  production. 

When  we  ask  for  a  3-  or  4-cent  increase  in  the  guaranteed  price 
for  manufactured  milk,  we  are  really  asking  for  so  little  that  it  does 
not  make  too  much  difference.  But  nevertheless,  it  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  price  would  not  again  drop  to  $2.80  or  $2.85  a  hundred 
pounds,  as  it  was  not  too  many  years  ago. 

So  I  cannot  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation  too  earnestly.  It 
is  almost  a  must,  I  would  say,  if  America  is  to  continue  to  get  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products  of  the 
quality  which  they  are  now  demanding. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Aiken. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
this  committee  and  former  chairman  of  this  committee  and  an  out¬ 
standing  expert  on  agriculture  in  America  has  taken  such  a  vigorous 
and  forthright  position  in  favor  of  it. 

Incidentally,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  cosponsorship  of  this  bill.  It 
includes  six  members  of  this  committee,  including  Senator  Aiken, 
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Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Symington,  Senator  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Senator  Mundt,  myself  as  well  as  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
McCarthy,  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Senator  Carlson,  Senator  Magnu- 
son,  Senator  Jackson,  and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  is  here  this  morning,  Senator  Wiley,  and  Senator 
Hennings. 

I  have  a  very  short,  statement  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at 
this  point  before  I  call  on  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  champion  of  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers,  Mr. 
Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  bill,  S.  2917,  to  provide  a  more  just  income 
for  dairy  farmers,  will  cost  the  Government  very  little.  It  will 
greatly  increase  the  seriously  depressed  income  of  dairy  farmers^ 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  will  do  so  in  a  sound  and  responsible  way.^l 

The  bill  would  provide  an  increase  in  the  price  support  level  from 
$3.06  per  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.22,  and  from 
66.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  to  59.6  cents.  These  price  supports 
would  still  not  exceed  the  market  price.  I  think  that  is  still  the  case. 

This  bill  merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Senate  for  these 
reasons : 

1.  After  7  years  of  a  grinding  squeeze  between  falling  prices  for  his 
milk,  and  rising  costs,  the  dairy  farmer  has  at  last  worked  off  the  sur¬ 
plus.  Not  1  pound  of  butter  and  only  small  quantities  of  cheese,  dried 
milk,  or  any  other  dairy  product  remain  in  storage  today  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

2.  The  prices  received  for  their  milk  have  dropped  almost  25  percent 
in  the  past  8  years.  At  the  same  time  the  dairy  farmer  has  suffered 
a  very  sharp  rise  in  both  the  cost  of  living  and  all  the  costs  of  operat¬ 
ing  his  farm. 

3.  The  sheer  economic  injustice  of  the  dairy  farmer’s  position  is 
shown  in  the  statistics  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  show  that  in  America’s  dairyland,  Wisconsin,  the  average 
farmer,  allowing  a  4-percent  return  on  his  invested  capital,  earns  less 4 
than  60  cents  per  hour,  including  the  value  of  food  produced  and  con-™ 
sumed  on  the  farm.  At  the  same  time,  the  true  cost  to  the  average 
consumer  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time  he  must  work  at  his  job  to 
earn  enough  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk  has  continued  to  fall. 

In  1914,  it  took  the  average  worker  22.9  minutes  to  earn  the  price 
of  a  quart  of  milk.  By  1929  it  took  him  15.3  minutes.  In  1947  it  took 
him  9.5  minutes.  By  1959,  the  typical  worker,  earning  a  countrywide 
average  wage,  could  buy  a  quart  of  milk  with  the  proceeds  from  6.8 
minutes  of  work.  This  is  great.  The  farmer  can  and  will  continue 
to  provide  milk  for  less  and  less  work.  But  the  rate  and  timing  of  this 
reduction  is  all  important.  It  is  the  difference  between  justice  and 
gross  injustice  for  the  farmer. 

4.  This  bill  is  a  modest  proposal,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  said.  The  economic  condition  of  the  dairy  industry  would 
justify  a  much  higher  support  level. 

In  1953,  when  conditions  facing  dairy  farmers  were  similar,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  identical  law  in  effect  today, 
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established  a  support  price  which  was  68  cents  per  hundredweight 
higher  than  the  present  level. 

I  want  to  document  that  for  just  a  minute  by  pointing  out  that  on 
January  8,  1960,  the  Secretary  announced  that  the  support  prices  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  are  being  continued  at  $8.06  per 
hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat. 

In  the  same  release,  the  Secretary  stated  that  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  butterfat  so  far  in  the  current  marketing 
year  is  59.6  cents  per  pound,  3  cents  above  support,  and  the  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  is  $3.22  per  hundredweight,  16  cents  above 
support. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  a  price  support  level  of 
$3.22  for  manufacturing  milk,  the  same  figure  which  the  Secretary 
indicated  represents  the  current  market  price  level. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  that  the  1960  support  rates  are  about 
77  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  price  for  manufacturing  milk, 
based  on  parity  prices  as  announced  on  December  30,  1959.  This,  he 
stated,  continues  the  percentage  of  parity  level  of  support  currently 
effective. 

If  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  were  based  on  88 
percent  of  the  parity  price  of  all  milk  sold  wholesale,  as  announced 
December  30,  $3.06  would  represent  70.5  percent  of  parity.  As  we  all 
know,  88  percent  was  the  parity  equivalent  used  for  a  number  of 
years  up  to  a  couple  of  years  ago — $3.06  on  that  basis  would  represent 
70.5  percent  of  parity,  far  less  than  the  law  in  fact  requires. 

The  parity  equivalent  based  on  80.2  percent  of  the  parity  price  of 
all  milk  wholesale,  as  announced  December  30,  means  that  $3.06  repre¬ 
sents  77.5  percent  of  that  parity  equivalent.  The  proposed  level  of 
$3.22  would  represent  81.5  percent  of  that  parity  equivalent. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  if  purchases  are  about  the  same, 
the  cost  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  an  additional  $15 
million.  But  dairy  farmers  would  benefit  by  an  additional  $179 
million  in  receipts. 

I  see  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  is  here.  He 
is  next  on  the  list. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  might  say,  I  think  your  estimate  of  $15  million 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  is  high,  because  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  I  believe,  would  automatically  make  it  unnecessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  spend  that  money.  I  don’t  think  the  cost 
would  be  anything. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you.  I  am  being  as  conservative  as  I 
can  be  on  this. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  notice  you  are  getting  rather  conservative. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  junior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WINSTON  L.  PR0UTY,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 

Senator  Prouty.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
to  present  a  statement  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2917,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat.  I  wish  to  speak  not  only 
on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Vermont  but  the  entire  Nation. 
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As  you  all  know,  the  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  price- 
support  level  from  $3.06  per  hundredweight  to  $3.22  for  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  from  56.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat 
to  59.6  cents  per  pound.  The  level  of  support  proposed  in  the  bill 
will  not  exceed  market  prices  and  therefore  will  result  in  very  little,  if 
any,  increase  in  cost  to  the  Government. 

Through  this  proposed  legislation,  dairy  farmers  are  not  seeking 
special  treatment,  nor  have  they  sought  special  treatment  in  existing 
farm  legislation.  Farmers  have  traditionally  been  responsive  to  our 
country’s  needs.  They  have  clearly  demonstrated  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  that  our  people  need  at  all 
times.  When  called  upon  for  extra  efforts  to  produce  for  a  war 
economy,  or  for  a  peacetime  era,  our  farmers  have  never  failed  us. 
They  have  asked  only  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  their 
commodities. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  always  repaid  the  farmers  in  kind.  We 
have  asked  them  for  extra  production  in  times  of  emergency  and,  too^a 
often,  we  have  penalized  them  for  that  extra  production,  once  theV| 
emergency  has  passed.  In  no  field  has  this  been  more  true  than  in 
the  dairy  industry.  Dairy  farmers  have  been  diligent  in  making 
adjustments  that  had  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  the  high  production  de¬ 
manded  of  them  a  few  years  back.  Currently  milk  production  is  in 
better  balance  with  market  outlets  available  than  for  most  major 
agricultural  products.  Dairy  farmers  have  at  least  temporarily 
stabilized  their  market  supplies  of  milk. 

As  of  May  4,  1960,  the  total  uncommitted  inventory  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  consisted  of  about 
151  million  pounds  of  dried  milk.  Again  this  is  on  concrete  evidence 
that  daily  farmers  have  made  a  sincere  effort  to  bring  supplies  of 
dairy  products  within  reasonable  balance  with  market  requirements. 

But  what  has  happened  to  farm  prices  of  fluid  milk  and  butterfat  ? 

Since  1952,  the  average  wholesale  price  received  by  farmers  for  all 
milk  dropped  more  than  18  percent.  The  average  price  received  for 
butterfat  has  dropped  about  22  percent.  During  this  same  7-year 
period,  the  retail  price  paid  by  consumers  for  milk  has  increased 
nearly  10  percent. 

While  the  retail  price  of  milk  has  been  increasing,  the  farmer’s#! 
share  of  the  retail  price  has  been  decreasing.  In  1952  the  farmer’s ^ 
share  of  the  retail  price  was  51  percent.  In  1959  it  was  only  43  per¬ 
cent,  a  decrease  of  8  percent  during  the  7-year  period. 

This  widening  spread  between  what  the  farmer  gets  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  for  dairy  products  is  highlighted  further  by  other 
statistics  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1959  an  urban  worker’s  family  of  three  paid  $195  for  the  same 
quantity  of  dairy  products,  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream,  that  it 
bought  in  1952  for  $191.  But  farmers  in  1952  received  $100  for  these 
dairy  products  as  compared  with  only  $88  in  1959.  Processors  and 
distributors,  however,  increased  their  take  for  their  services  from  $90 
in  1952  to  $107  in  1959. 

Even  though  retail  prices  of  dairy  products  have  been  increasing, 
dollar  for  dollar,  dairy  products  are  the  best  buy  on  the  housewife’s 
shopping  list. 

In  the  past  30  years,  the  real  cost  of  milk  to  a  factory  worker  in 
terms  of  worktime  required  to  purchase  a  quart  of  milk  has  dropped 
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more  than  one-half.  In  1929  it  required  the  earnings  of  15  minutes’ 
factory  work  to  purchase  a  quart  of  milk  at  retail.  In  1947  the  cost 
of  a  quart  of  milk  had  dropped  to  10  minutes  of  factory  labor,  and  in 
1959  it  took  the  earnings  of  less  than  7  minutes’  factory  labor  to  buy 
a  quart  of  milk  at  retail.  This  is  indeed  an  impressive  record.  How¬ 
ever,  consumers  today  are  able  to  purchase  milk  at  such  relatively  low 
prices  largely  because  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail  price  has  been 
constantly  shrinking  over  the  past  7  years. 

Another  important  point  that  should  be  noted  is  that  farm  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  including  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates  as  of  April 
this  year  are  the  highest  on  record.  As  a  result  of  falling  farm  prices 
for  milk  and  these  increasing  production  costs,  returns  per  hour  to 
farm  operators  for  their  labor  and  managerial  ability  have  been  un¬ 
reasonably  low  in  recent  years. 

A  recent  Department  of  Agriculture  study  allowing  a  5-percent  re¬ 
turn  on  invested  capital  indicates  that  the  average  dairy  farmer  in 
Wisconsin  receives  about  57  cents  per  hour  for  his  labor  and  man¬ 
agerial  effort,  including  the  value  of  food  produced  and  consumed  on 
the  farm.  What  other  workers  today  accept  such  a  low  return  for 
services  rendered  or  work  performed  ? 

In  consideration  of  the  total  dairy  situation  in  the  country  today, 
I  feel  that  this  bill,  S.  2917,  should  receive  the  support  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  should  be  enacted  into  law.  It  is  a  fair  bill,  fair  both  to 
producers  and  consumers.  It  proposes  reasonable  price-support  levels 
which  are  not  in  excess  of  current  market  prices.  It  will  assure 
farmers  of  prices  at  least  equal  to  current  average  market  prices  of 
butterfat  and  milk  used  for  manufacturing. 

It  is  not  enough  that  market  prices  are  expected  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  present  average  level.  With  production  costs  increasing 
as  they  have  in  recent  years  and  with  milk  supplies  in  good  balances 
with  market  outlets,  I  believe  dairy  farmers  should  be  assured  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $3.22  per  hundred  pounds  for  their  milk  which  is  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  not  less  than  59.6  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat. 

I  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  committee. 

That  completes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  be  present. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Aiken,  any  questions? 

Senator  Aiken-.  No. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you  for  a  very  fine  statement. 

The  next  witness  is  Congressman  Lester  Johnson  from  the  Ninth 
District  of  Wisconsin,  a  good  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  and  a  man 
who  has  done  a  fine  job  for  the  people  of  his  district. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  LESTER.  R.  JOHNSON,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  NINTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 

WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator  Proxmire,  I  consider  it  is  a  pleasure  to  re¬ 
ciprocate.  You  came  over  and  supported  my  bill  in  the  House,  and 
I  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing  for  you  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  in  support  of  S.  2917,  which 
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would  increase  the  price-support  levels  to  $3.22  per  hundredweight  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  59.6  per  pound  for  butterfat.  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  12238,  in  the  House.  And  I  might  say, 
when  the  overall  farm  bill  was  being  reported  out  by  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  I  offered  my  dairy  price-support  proposal  as  an 
amendment.  I  did  not  get  it  adopted,  but  I  think  we  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  favorable  consideration  when  we  come  to  report  my 
dairy-support  bill  out  as  a  separate  bill.  We  are  going  to  be  holding 
hearings  on  it  very  shortly  in  the  House. 

I  might  also  say  at  this  time  that  shortly  after  I  came  to  Congress, 
our  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  introduced  me  to  Senator  Aiken, 
and  ever  since  that  time  I  have  found  that  a  Republican  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  a  Democratic  Congressman  from  Wisconsin  can  work 
together  on  daily  legislation  and  get  along  very  well. 

Senator  Aiken.  We  are  trying  to  get  your  prices  up  on  a  level  with 
ours,  but  we  never  want  our  prices  to  go  down  to  yours. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  agree  with  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  we  had  better  work  from  the  angle  of  rais¬ 
ing  your  prices. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  very  good. 

It  is  true  that  milk  and  butterfat  have  been  selling  above  the  pres¬ 
ent  support  price  of  $3.06  for  milk  and  56.6  cents  for  butterfat.  How¬ 
ever,  with  dairying  going  into  the  flush  season,  the  price  trend  is  again 
heading  downward. 

In  February  of  this  year,  farmers  were  receiving  $3.26  for  milk  and 
59.2  cents  for  butterfat.  That  is  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butter. 
April  figures  show  farmers  receiving  $3.17  for  milk  and  58.7  cents  for 
butterfat. 

For  several  years  the  dairy  industry  has  been  faced  with  increas¬ 
ingly  severe  price  and  supply  problems.  Production  has  moved  to 
new  high  levels,  and  domestic  consumption  has  fallen  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  income  of  dairy  farmers  has  declined  each  year  for 
the  past  8  years,  while  farm  operating  costs  have  risen  steadily,  setting 
new  records  year  bv  year.  Under  the  regime  of  Secretary  Benson 
»nd  President  Eisenhower,  the  support  price  for  dairy  products  has 
been  slashed  from  90  to  77  percent  of  parity.  During  this  same 
period,  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  their  milk  dropped 
almost  25  percent,  while  the  cost  of  family  living  items  has  gone  up 
6  percent.  The  result  has  been  a  devastating  cost-price  squeeze  which 
has  forced  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  some  of  the  major  dairy-producing  areas,  farm  families  have 
been  putting  in  as  much  as  3,300  hours  of  labor  a  year  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  some  $32,000  in  plant  and  equipment  to  earn  an  hourly  wage 
rate  of  56  cents  an  hour. 

I  think  the  Senator  was  talking  about  that  when  I  came  in. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  it  60  cents,  you 
have  got  it  down  to  56  cents.  It  is  dropping  every  minute. 

Senator  Proxaiire.  I  rounded  that  figure.  Again  I  wanted  to  be 
conservative. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  this  had  dropped  4 
cents  an  hour  while  we  have  been  sitting  here. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  probably  have  several  experts  in  the  industry 
who  are  working  with  those  figures  all  the  time,  and  they  are  going 
to  testify  later,  and  maybe  they  can  give  us  the  exact  figure. 
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Senator  Proxmire.  We  say  less  than  60  cents  per  hour,  and  so  do 
you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right. 

The  dairy  industry  is  made  up  of  some  1,200,000  farmers  and  over 
10,200  creameries,  milk-drying  plants,  condenseries  and  other  proc¬ 
essing  and  distributing  firms.  These  dairy  plants  are  vital  industries 
in  their  home  communities,  employing  more  than  250,000  workers  and 
carrying  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  $500  million.  They  all  make 
an  important  contribution  to  our  national  economy  and  deserve  a 
fair  return  on  their  labor  and  investment.  And  I  might  add  that  I 
feel  this  is  not  enough  of  a  raise  to  give  the  dairy  farmer,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  best  we  can  get  this  late  in  the  session. 

I  was  talking  with  the  president  of  one  of  our  farm  organizations 
in  Wisconsin  last  night,  and  I  asked  him  how  much  this  increase  in 
your  bill  would  mean  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin.  He  said  it 
would  mean  an  increase  of  from  $18  to  $20  million  in  the  income  of 
\farmers  of  Wisconsin  alone. 

If  the  cost  of  this  proposal  is,  as  Senator  Proxmire  estimated, 
$15,000  and  it  is  going  to  increase  the  income  of  the  farmers  of  Wis¬ 
consin  by  $18  to  $20  million,  when  you  think  in  terms  of  the  increase 
in  income  to  all  the  farmers  in  the  United  States,  it  is  worth  trying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  days  of  ever-increasing  world  tensions,  we 
have  a  powerful  instrument  for  goodwill  in  the  products  of  our  dairy 
farms.  The  children’s  milk  program  has  been  most  successful  in 
bringing  nutritious  milk  to  children  in  our  own  schools.  But  we 
have  not  licked  the  problem  of  the  hungry  and  ill-fed  people  in  our 
own  country,  and  we  have  made  only  a  beginning  in  sharing  our  food 
with  the  underprivileged  peoples  abroad. 

The  familiar  CARP  packages  have  brought  nutrition  and  comfort 
to  countless  peoples  in  the  free  world.  Schoolchildren  in  many 
foreign  countries  are  learning  what  milk  is  through  the  school  milk 
program  operated  under  Public  Law  480.  We  all  remember  too  well 
the  concern  last  November  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ran 
out  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  oversea  relief  right  at  the  height  of  the 
Christmas  season  of  good  will  and  giving  to  the  needy. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  modest  increase  in  support  levels  called 
i)for  in  this  legislation  would  not  only  help  provide  a  greater  degree 
of  economic  stability  to  our  dairy  farmers  but  would  also  help  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  healthful  dairy  products  for  schoolchildren  and 
needy  in  both  our  country  and  overseas. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Dairy  Subcommittee,  I  am  supposed  to  be 
conducting  hearings  in  the  House  right  now,  but  I  asked  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  act  in  my  place. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  noticed  your  subcommittee  is  meeting  today. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Some  of  the  people  who  are  here  were  testifying 
before  us  yesterday. 

Senator  Aiken.  No  questions. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  also  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  He  could  not  be 
present  at  this  hearing.  Also,  he  submitted  a  written  statement  that 
he  asks  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

We  are  very  happy  to  do  that. 
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(Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  follows:) 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  19, 1960. 

lion.  Olin  D.  .Totinston, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing  and,  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  Prices,  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  :  I  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  testify  at  the  hearings  which 
are  scheduled  upon  S.  2917.  I  would  appreciate  it,  however,  if  you  would  include 
the  enclosed  statement  in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

With  every  good  wish. 

Sincerely, 


John  F.  Kennedy. 


Statement  of  Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Massachusetts 

I  hope  this  committee  will  report  favorably  S.  2917.  Dairying  accounts  for 
almost  as  much  income  as  that  from  all  our  basic  crops.  Falling  dairy  prices 
on  the  farm  immediately  affect  every  rural  community  and  almost  every  urban 
community. 

Since  it  appears  to  be  conceded  that  a  price  support  level  of  $3.22  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  59.5  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat  would  provide 
a  very  minimum  income  level  for  our  dairy  farmers,  we  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  objections  to  this  modest  increase  in  the  present  support  price. 

The  administration  suggests  in  its  comments  that  “it  is  not  advisable  to  fix 
by  law  a  specific  support  price.”  But  in  the  very  next  paragraph  it  offers  $3.06 
a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat 
as  its  own  specific  support  price.  The  argument,  essentially,  must  be  over  which 
price  will  better  protect  our  dairy  farmers  and  our  consumers. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  does  not  raise  prices  above  the  level  which  pre¬ 
vailed  last  year.  It  does  not  even  provide  for  anything  approaching  100  percent 
of  parity.  All  it  does  .is  establish  the  average  price  last  year  as  the  floor  for 
prices  this  year.  In  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  dairy  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation  this  is  reasonable.  Certainly,  it  does  not  bring  the  farmer  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  return. 

Nor  would  this  seriously  affect  consumers  prices.  Consumer  prices  have  never 
reacted  to  changes  in  support  levels.  This  would  be  particularly  true  when 
the  increase  in  the  support  level  does  not  raise  that  level  above  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  price.  As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stated  in  its  letter  of  March  22, 
1960,  commenting  upon  the  bill,  “there  is  every  reasonable  prospect  that  market 
conditions  again  will  keep  prices  above  the  support  level  during  part  of  the  year.” 

But  I  believe  this  bill  must  be  enacted  if  we  are  to  have  a  realistic  floor  to 
dairy  income.  Any  surplus  production  of  dairy  products  could  result  in  a  dis¬ 
astrous  decline  in  prices.  The  economy  cannot  take  that  risk. 

At  a  time  when  prices  the  farmer  pays  are  constantly  rising,  it  is  cruel  to 
jeopardize  his  modest  income  by  continuing  an  abnormally  low  support  price. 
The  dairy  farmer  today  needs  a  23-percent  increase  in  price  just  to  receive  the 
same  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  he  received  10  years  ago.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  this  modest  increase  in  the  support  level 
is  eminently  justified. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Humphrey,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
really  outstanding  champions  of  all  farmers  as  well  as  the  dairy 
farmers  for  many  years,  could  not  be  present  either.  He  will  file  a 
statement  for  the  record. 

(Statement  of  Senator  Humphrey  follows:) 

Statement  Filed  by  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the 

State  of  Minnesota 

The  proposal  before  the  subcommittee,  S.  2917,  would  raise  the  minimum  price 
support  for  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  from  $3.06  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $3.22,  and  would  raise  the  price  support  floor  for  butterfat  from  56.6 
to  59.6  cents. 

This  is  a  moderate  proposal,  a  modest  proposal.  It  would  by  no  means  enable 
dairy  farmers  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and  investment. 
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It  would,  however,  hold  their  gross  income  for  the  balance  of  this  marketing 
year  at  just  about  the  level  they  have  been  receiving.  The  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  manufacturing  milk  has  been  averaging  a  little  above  $3.22  for 
a  number  of  months.  If  milk  production  should  increase  in  the  months  ahead — 
and  this  is  probable  according  to  reports  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — the  price  could  drift  down  toward  the  present  floor  of  $3.06. 

By  increasing  the  minimum  support  price  at  this  time,  stability  would  be  given 
to  the  market  for  the  balance  of  this  marketing  year,  and  dairy  farmers  would 
not  have  to  anticipate  an  income  loss. 

Calculations  based  on  probable  production  and  commercial  demand,  plus  the 
augmented  demand  under  the  special  school  milk  program  and  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  during  the  present  marketing  year,  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  increase  in  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  the  proposed  increases  in  the  support  price  levels. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  in  1959,  2,365  million  pounds  of  milk  were 
distributed  through  the  regular  school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs  to  the 
school  children  of  this  Nation.  I  cannot  consider  milk  used  to  help  build 
sturdy  young  people  as  a  “surplus”  product.  The  word  “surplus”  carries  with 
it  the  connotation  of  being  something  unneeded  and  unwanted.  The  success 
of  these  programs  in  increasing  total  milk  consumption  certainly  proves  that 
\there  is  a  demand  over  and  above  the  usual  market  demand  which,  when  met, 
makes  a  material  contribution  to  our  national  well-being. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  this  “surplus,” 
this  bounty  of  our  dairy  farms,  lias  brought  food  and  hope  to  millions  of  un¬ 
fortunate  people  in  the  struggling,  newly  developing  countries  of  the  free  world. 
In  come  cases  this  has  come  about  through  commercial  sales  for  local  currencies. 
In  cases  of  famine  and  dire  need  abroad,  our  dairy  products  have  been  donated 
to  the  voluntary  relief  agencies  for  distribution.  In  addition,  quantities  of  dry 
milk  have  been  used  through  UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  for  child-feeding  programs  under  UNICEF.  Since  1954,  more  than 
2  billion  pounds  of  dry  milk  have  gone  into  this  use.  The  tremendous  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  world  peace  and  world  health  cannot  be  valued  in  terms  of  dollars 
spent  for  price  support  programs. 

My  State  of  Minnesota  is  a  State  of  commercial  family  farms,  and  almost 
two-thirds  of  these  farms  produce  and  market  milk.  Therefore,  the  welfare 
of  the  Minnesota  farmer  is  closely  related  to  the  profitability  of  farming.  Dairy 
products  account  for  almost  20  percent  of  Minnesota  farmers’  cash  receipts. 
In  1959,  gross  returns  from  this  source  amounted  to  $294,398,000. 

However,  the  difference  between  gross  income  and  net  income  is  large.  Like 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  United  States,  those  in  Minnesota  have  made 
amazing  increases  in  production  per  cow  and  in  labor  efficiency.  To  accomplish 
this,  their  production  expenses  have  increased  year  by  year.  High  milk 
sanitation  standards  are  set  in  my  State,  and  are  met,  but  this  consumer 
protection  calls  for  a  steady  outlay  for  improved  buildings  and  new  machinery 
and  equipment.  Taxes  of  all  kinds  have  soared.  Interest  rates  paid  for  the 
^credit  essential  for  continued  production  have  gone  up  and  up. 

"  The  cost-price  squeeze  is  a  grim  reality  when  it  is  translated  into  a  lower 
standard  of  living,  into  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  young  people  growing  up 
on  our  farms,  and  into  inadequate  means  to  protect  the  health  of  the  farm 
family. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  situation  that  exists  in  almost  every  phase  of  agricul¬ 
ture  today.  The  most  impressive  result  of  the  sliding  scale  of  support  prices — 
low  farm  prices  and  low  farm  income — has  made  agriculture  the  problem  segment 
of  our  economy. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  not  correct  the  basic  cause  of  the  low  income 
situation  for  dairy  farmers.  Any  true  correction  will  have  to  wait  until 
comprehensive  farm-income  improvement  programs  are  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

There  is  before  this  committee  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  S.  1821,  which 
would  provide  a  comprehensive  long-range  income  stabilization  and  improvement 
program  for  dairy  producers.  This  program  would  enable  dairy  farmers,  under 
a  self-regulating  and  largely  self-financed  program,  to  assume  responsibility 
for  maintaining  a  sound  and  productive  dairy  industry. 

That  is  the  kind  of  legislation  which  I  wish  we  were  discussing.  But  in 
view  of  the  immediate  situation,  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  emergency 
legislation,  S.  2917.  Dairy  farmers  throughout  the  Nation  need  and  deserve 
this  assistance  toward  income  stability. 
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Senator  Proxmire.  The  next,  witness  is  Mr.  Forest  W.  Beall, 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Price  Support,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Sendee,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Will  you  come  up,  sir,  and  bring  anybody  you  wish  with  you? 

STATEMENTS  OF  FOREST  W.  BEALL,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 

FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT ;  DON  S.  ANDERSON,  DIRECTOR,  LIVESTOCK 

AND  DAIRY  DIVISION;  AND  HARLAN  J.  EMERY,  CHIEF,  DAIRY 

BRANCH,  LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY  DIVISION,  COMMODITY  STA¬ 
BILIZATION  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Senator  Proxmire.  Would  you  identify  orally  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  accompanying  you  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  On  my  right  is  Mr.  Don  Anderson,  who  is  Director 
of  the  Livestock  and  Dairy  Division  in  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  and  Mr.  Harlan  Emery,  who  is  also  in  the  Livestock  and 
Dairy  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  manner?  We 
have  a  copy  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Beall.  We  distributed  it. 

May  I  read  it  ? 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead.  It  is  a  short  statement,  I 
notice. 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  is  based  on  and  supple¬ 
ments  the  Department’s  report  of  March  22,  recommending  against 
enactment  of  S.  2917. 

S.  2917  would  amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
to  be  inserted  after  the  first  sentence : 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
April  1,  1960,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of 
butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  and  59.6 
cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

The  Department  feels  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  fix  by  law  a  specific 
support  price  for  a  particular  marketing  year  without  regard  to  cur¬ 
rent  production  and  consumption  conditions. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  now  requires  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  support  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and 
butterfat  at  such  level  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  will  assure 
an  adequate  supply.  The  act  leaves  to  the  Secretary  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  support  level,  within  the  authorized  range,  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  objectives  of  the  act  with  respect  to  dairy  products. 
This  permits  the  Secretary  to  take  into  consideration  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  production  and  consumption  in  determining  the  support 
level  for  each  marketing  year. 

The  support  prices  for  the  last  marketing  year,  which  ended 
March  31,  1960,  Avere  $3.06  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  56.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  These  prices  were  77  percent 
of  the  parity  equivalent  and  parity  prices  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year.  While  a  little  progress  Avas  made  toward  closing 
the  gap  between  production  and  consumption  in  commercial  outlets, 
it  still  was  necessary  to  buy  substantial  quantities  of  dairy  products. 

During  the  last  marketing  year,  CCC  purchased  135  million  pounds 
of  butter  and  50  million  pounds  of  cheese.  Also,  the  Department  re- 
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moved  from  the  market  857  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The 
total  acquisitions  for  the  marketing  year  contained  about  2.9  percent 
of  the  milkfat  and  9.3  percent  of  the  nonfat  milk  solids  marketed 
by  farmers  in  the  form  of  milk  and  cream  for  all  uses. 

The  price-support  purchase  operations  have  been  supplemented 
by  special  programs,  involving  substantial  expenditures,  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  milk  by  school  children  and  military  personnel. 

Market  prices  of  some  dairy  products  were  above  the  CCC  buying 
prices  in  the  last  8  months  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year.  The 
actual  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  entire  1959-60 '  marketing 
year  averaged  $3.23  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
59.5  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  The  bill  seeks  to  maintain  approxi¬ 
mately  this  level  for  the  current  1960-61  marketing  year. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  January  1,  1960,  was  seven-tenths  of 
a  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  This  tvas  the  smallest  decrease 
in  6  years.  The  numbers  of  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves  on 
January  1  AATere  larger  than  in  recent  years.  The  numbers  of  these 
replacements  per  100  milk  coats  were  the  largest  on  record.  The  in¬ 
creases  in  production  per  coav  in  1958  and  1959  were  not  enough  to 
offset  the  declines  in  coav  numbers,  and  total  milk  production  declined 
slightly  each  year.  In  1959,  however,  farm  use  of  milk  declined 
more  than  milk  production  did  and  total  farm  marketings  of  milk 
increased  slightly.  Meanwhile,  there  was  a  further  shift  from  farm- 
separated  cream  to  Avhole  milk  deliveries  by  farmers  which  brought 
more  nonfat  milk  solids  onto  the  market. 

Milk  production  in  the  first  4  months  of  1960  totaled  about  1  per¬ 
cent  above  a  year  earlier.  Only  part  of  this  increase  was  accounted 
for  by  the  extra  day  in  February.  Feed  supplies  are  at  record  levels 
and  loAver  priced  than  last  year.  These  developments  indicate  that 
a  potential  exists  for  a  significant  increase  in  milk  production. 

On  January  8,  the  Department  announced  that  the  support  prices 
for  the  1959-60  marketing  year  would  be  continued  through  the 
1960-61  marketing  year.  As  of  the  beginning  of  this  marketing 
year  these  support  prices  are  76  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  and 
parity  prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  April  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  Avere  above  the  support  level.  There  is  some  prospect  that 
market  conditions  will  continue  to  keep  prices  above  the  support  level 
during  at  least  part  of  the  1960-61  marketing  year. 

If  market  demand  Avill  not  continue  to  result  in  such  higher  level, 
maintaining  the  higher  level  through  support  operations  would  tend 
to  widen  again  the  gap  between  production  and  consumption  and  to 
increase  Government  purchases.  Continuation  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  will  proA'ide  assurance  that  prices  to  producers  will  not  drop 
beloAv  the  support  level  at  any  tune  during  the  next  marketing  year. 
Market  conditions  will  be  permitted  to  determine  whether  actual 
prices  will  be  above  this  level. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimated  cash  receipts  of  $4.7  billion 
from  farm  sales  of  milk  and  butterfat  in  1960  will  be  the  highest  on 
record. 

Mr.  Axderson.  There  is  one  number  left  out  on  page  3 : 

As  of  tlie  beginning  of  this  market  year  these  support  prices  are  76  percent; 

the  76  is  omitted. 
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Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  about  the  middle  of  the  page,  the  third 
paragraph : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  the  support  prices  are - 

Mr.  Anderson.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  wonder  how  much  nonfat  powder  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  under  Public  Law  480  since  the  first  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  None  at  all  since  the  first  of  this  year — I  think  that 
is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  Why  do  you  let  it  accumulate  to  50  or  60  million 
pounds  ? 

The  reason  I  ask,  I  was  in  South  America  last  fall  about  the  time 
that  we  discontinued  contributing  any  powder  under  section  2, 1  think, 
of  Public  480,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  consternation  down^ 
there,  because  they  found  that  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  v‘ 
that  could  be  used  in  implementing  foreign  policy.  And  then  I 
noticed  that  week  after  week  this  year  the  accumulation  of  nonfat 
powder  has  been  increasing,  apparently  without  any  consequential 
sales  or  disposal  of  it. 

I  was  wondering  why  we  do  not  get  rid  of  it  while  there  is  a  chance 
to,  while  the  demand  is  there,  instead  of  letting  it  go  on  up,  because 
it  cannot  help  but  depress  the  general  market  as  it  is  accumulated  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  wonder  if  you  did  not  misunderstand  the  Senator’s 
original  question,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  said  title  I. 

Senator  Aiken.  Title  III. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  interpreted  it  as  title  I. 

Senator  Aiken.  No,  title  III. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  great  amount  under  title  III. 

Senator  Aiken.  For  relief  agencies.  And  you  have  started  dispos¬ 
ing  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  disposed  of  over  a  hundred  million  pounds^ 
and  we  have  offered  them  another  80  million,  and  the  reason,  sir,^ 
for  this — may  I  use  the  word  “conservatism,”  Senator — is  the  very 
sad  experience,  to  which  the  Congressman  referred. 

We  are  trying  to  do  a  better  job  of  management  so  that  we  will 
not  run  out  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  are  trying  to  have  a  uniform  disposal  right 
through  the  year,  and  in  order  to  do  that  you  have  to  accumulate  a 
large  amount  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  And  some  sales  to  oversea  reconstituting 
plants  are  made  under  title  I. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  do  you  sell  that?  Do  you  make  the  sale 
directly  at  a  lower  dollar  figure  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  present  time  all  our  stocks  are  available 
for  sale  on  a  competitive-bid  basis.  Sales  have  been  comparatively 
small.  Over  11  years,  as  I  recall  the  figures,  75  percent  of  our  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  nonfat  has  been  donation,  66  percent  donation  abroad. 
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For  the  reconstituting  plants,  there  have  been  in  the  past  certain 
title  I  transactions  in  which  we  have  sold  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
dollars  on  barter  and  some  of  those  transactions  have  been  financed 
through  foreign  currency.  At  the  present  time  I  think  there  is  none 
outstanding  on  title  I  authorizations  for  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Senator  Aiken.  In  selling  to  reconstituting  plants,  you  have  to 
meet  the  competition  of  Holland,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
or  any  other  country  which  produces  a  surplus  of  nonfat  powdered 
milk  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  sold  a  small  quantity  this  morning  just  before 
I  left  the  office,  10.16  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  is  the  support  level  now  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  13.4. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  that  roller  or  spray  process  ? 

Mr.  Andderson.  Spray.  Presently  sales  are  under  the  competitive 
bid.  Sales  have  always  been  relatively  small;  the  big  outlets  have 
been  donations. 

Senator  Aiken.  A  loss  of  about  30  percent  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  recover  about  TO  percent  on  the  sales,  and  of 
course  on  the  donations  there  is  no  recovery  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  most  of  our  donations — the  thing  that  stepped 
up  our  donations  was  Congress  willingness  to  let  CCC  pay  the  cost 
of  repackaging.  A  fair  share  of  our  donations  are  repackaged  in 
4 Expound  containers  which  cost  us  an  additional  2  cents  over 
the  support  price.  This  authority  that  Congress  gave  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  apparently  has  been  very  effective  in 
stepping  up  the  possibility  of  donations. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  are  going  to  have  an  increased  cost  on  paying 
transportation  from  ports  to  inland  countries? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  new  law  that  was  just  passed. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  a  new  law,  but  that  is  going  to  increase  the 
cost  and  to  that  extent  increase  the  charge  made  against  the  support 
price  program  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  might  add  in  this  connection  that  we  have  reinstituted 
and  continued  the  school  lunch  programs  to  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  much  butter  have  you  set  aside  for  the  school 
lunch  program  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  approximately  70  million  pounds. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  you  will  set  it  aside  for  the  next  2  or  3  weeks 
more  ? 

What  do  they  use,  about  80  or  90  million  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  in  inventory  today  approximately  enough 
butter  for  the  school  lunch  program  through  June  30,  1961. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  have  just  about  got  enough  to  take  us  through 
the  next  coming  fiscal  year.  And  from  now  on  you  will  expect  to 
store  a  little  for  disposal  this  fall  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course  the  decision  as  to  how  to  use  any  that  we 
accumulate  after  we  have  taken  care  of  the  school  lunch  will  have  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  do  the  private  storage  stocks  of  butter  com¬ 
pare  with  last  year,  do  you  know  ? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Fairly  low. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  it  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  36  million  as  compared  to  39  million. 

Senator  Aiken.  39  million  last  year - 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Was  stored  by  the  dealers  and  warehouse  people 
as  compared  to  36  million  this'  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  you  will  look  for  a  better  supply-demand  bal¬ 
ance,  unless  there  are  unusual  weather  conditions  over  the  next  6  weeks 
which  would  make  up  for  the  dropoff  in  September  and  October? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  purchasing  butter  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate. 

Senator  Aiken.  A  little  more  than  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Approximately  the  same  rate  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  no  cheese  yet — just  a  little  last  week? 

Mr.  Anderson.  63,000  pounds  of  cheese  so  far  this  month,  and  that 
is  now  not  millions — practically  no  cheese ;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  anticipate  that  you  will  have  to  purchase  a 
little  more  cheese  from  now  on  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  estimated  that  cheese  would  be  offered  to 
us,  and  of  course  if  it  is  offered  to  us,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  take  it. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  think  that  the  raising  of  the  import  quotas 
is  going  to  necessitate  purchasing  any  more  cheese? 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  want  to  go  into  that  a  little  later  myself. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  can  repeat  the  question. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Yes.  I  was  just  commenting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  recall,  the  Department’s  position  was  that  it 
thought  that  this  import  would  not  compete  with  domestic  production. 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes,  but  will  it  not  result  in  a  shift  of  production 
from  one  type  of  cheese  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  has  been  in  Wisconsin  a  big  shift  to  Italian 
type  cheese,  which  is  apparently  one  explanation  for  our  not  having 
to  buy  much  checldar  recently. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  are  you  going  to  get  it  back,  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  administration  has  recommended  and  done?  Take  our 
Italian  type  market  away ;  and  that  is  what  that  quota  is  going  to  do, 
I  would  think.  Is  that  not  logical  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  of  our  experts  apparently  didn’t  think  that 
way,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  the  answers  are  obvious.  I  think  the  effect 
is  obvious. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Of  course,  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

You  go  ahead.  I  will  come  to  mine  later  on. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  have. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Gentlemen  this  statement  is  based,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  on  the  argument  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  fix  by  law  a  spe¬ 
cific  support  price  for  a  particular  marketing  year  without  regard 
to  current  production  consumption  requirements;  that  is  the  gist,  the 
essence,  the  heart  and  soul  of  your  objection  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
I  think,  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  an  excellent  case  that  this  bill 
has  regard  for  the  production  and  consumption  requirements,  inas- 
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much  as  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  balance  between  consumption 
and  production,  and  this  would  give  assurance  to  the  dairy  farmer  of  a 
stable  price,  but  on  the  basis  of  recent  experience,  certainly,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  did  not  have  clear  regard  and  understanding 
of  what  the  consumption  and  production  situation  is ;  is  that  not  true  ? 
If  not,  why  not  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  think  I  might  point  out  a  couple  of  tilings  there. 
First,  it  is  well  recognized  that  butter  particularly  has  a  very  high 
price  elasticity  and  is  very  responsive  to  demand. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  figures  to  show  that  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  don’t  have  any  with  me. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  like  very  much  to  get  them.  I  have 
tried  again  and  again  to  get  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  supply 
the  figures  on  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  various  dairy  products. 
That  will  be  very  useful  if  you  would  provide  those  for  me. 

Mr.  Beall.  Secondly,  I  think,  while  we  are  speaking  of  average 
L\  price  for  the  past  year  here,  there  has  been  fluctuation  of  price,  and 
w  obviously  at  times  it  goes  above  the  average  price,  and  at  times  below. 
And  therefore,  it  is  responsive  to  demand  at  the  moment,  and  moves 
readily  in  consumption  channels. 

Conceivably  if  we  had  a  fixed  price  at  this  level,  during  the  period 
when  the  normal  market  would  fall  a  little  below  what  has  been  the 
average  for  the  past  year,  that  we  might  have - 

Senator  Proxmire.  Exactly  how  much,  Mr.  Beall,  do  you  say  that 
this  would  affect  the  price  of  better  to  the  consumer  ■  if  this  bill  was 
passed  how  much,  in  your  judgent,  would  the  price  of  butter  be 
affected  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  think  we  might  project  this  on  the  basis  of  variations 
in  price  last  year  which  resulted  from  a  market  price  above  the  sup¬ 
port  price.  I  think  it  is  apparent,  as  indicated  in  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  that  were  made  here,  that  the  margin  between  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  remains  about  stable. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  mean  that  if  the  price  to  the  farmer  goes 
up  as  little  as  this  provides — and  Senator  Aiken  and  others  have  said 
that  it  would  be  a  very  modest  increase  in  the  price  to  the  farmer — 
that  there  would  be  a  price  percentage  increase  to  the  consumer  ? 

V)  Mr.  Beall.  We  wouldn’t  anticipate  that  the  distribution  costs 
^  would  be  any  less  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Why  would  you  assume  that  the  price  would 
necessarily  go  up  ? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  price  is  averaged  about  this  level,  presum¬ 
ably  it  is  a  little  less  than  this  now,  it  might  go  up  very  slightly  to 
the  farmer,  certainly  not  by  the  difference  between  3.0(5  and  3.22,  it 
would  go  up — in  some  periods  it  would  be  approximately  the  same 
and,  at  other  periods  it  might  go  up  a  little  bit.  If  this  were  reflected 
in  precise  percentage  to  the  consumer,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  very,  very  small. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  would  be  a  small  increase,  of  course,  because  this  in¬ 
crease  here  is  relatively  small. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  distribution  costs  between  the  farmer 
and  consumer  woidd  not  be  reduced  because  the  farmer’s  prices  were 
increased.  So  necessarily  the  increase  in  price  here,  plus  the  distribu¬ 
tion  costs,  would  be  reflected  to  the  consumer. 
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Senator  Proxmire.  Then  yon  are  saying  that  there  would  be  no  big 
additional  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ? 

The  taxpayer  would  not  have  to  pay  for  much  of  it ;  the  consumer 
would  ? 

If  the  consumer  pays  most  of  it,  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Would  you  confirm  or  refute  my  statement  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  pay  about  $15  million? 

Senator  Aiken  seemed  to  think  this  was  a  little  high. 

Mr.  Beall.  Have  we  projected  any  figures  on  that,  Mr.  Anderson? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  we  would  have  to  do  that. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Yon  do  not  have  any  basis  this  morning  for 
testifying  that  it  would  be  a  relatively  small  cost  to  CCC  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  No. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  for  the  record 
if,  as  soon  as  possible,  you  provided  your  own  estimate  for  us.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  to  us. 

What  troubles  me  on  this,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  dairy  farmers,  we 
have  a  double  downward  flex.  You  hit  us  twice;  you  hit  us  in  the 
parity  equivalents  and  then  you  hit  us  in  the  parity,  too,  which  seems 
to  me  puts  us  in  a  peculiar  position. 

In  other  words,  if  you  had  maintained  the  same  parity  equivalent 
that  we  used  to  have  of  88  percent,  then,  as  I  said,  this  3.22  for  which 
we  are  asking  would  be  below  75  percent  of  parity,  which  is  less  than 
the  law  provides. 

Does  the  Department  take  this  into  consideration  that  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  different  in  this  sense  perhaps  than  other  price-support  com¬ 
modities  ? 

In  other  words,  you  have  modernized  us  twice ;  you  have  modernized 
us  on  the  parity  equivalent  concept  and,  of  course,  on  the  parity 
concept. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  present  parity  equivalent  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  parity  price  calculated  by  modernized  parity. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Say  we  take  the - 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  manufacturing  milk. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  I  am  talking  about  is,  for  years  we  had 
this  88.5  or  88 — it  is  a  very  little  bit — from  1949  through  1959  we 
had  88.5,  that  was  the  parity  equivalent  ratio,  was  based  on  the  1946- 
48  situation,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Since  that  was  changed  a  short  time  ago  to 
modernize  it — it  has  fluctuated  quite  a  bit — and  when  at  the  same 
time  parity  itself  was  reduced  from  90  percent,  it  had  this  double 
effect  on  the  dairy  farmer,  and  I  wonder,  maybe  in  view  of  the  intent 
of  Congress,  which  was  to  provide  a  75  to  90  percent  support,  that  this 
double  modernization  has  not  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  dairy 
farmer  to  a  position  where  he  is  at  a  disadvantage,  compared  with 
others. 

Some  of  the  other  commodity  groups  can  say,  well,  he  is  getting  81 
percent  of  parity,  or  77  percent,  and  he  has  received  some  figure  above 
75,  and  we  say,  on  the  basis  of  the  old  parity  equivalent  that  is  main¬ 
tained  for  6  years,  he  is  getting  less  than  75  percent. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right.  That  is,  if  the  Department  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  88y2  percent,  the  parity  equivalent  would  have  been 
higher  that  it  is  now. 

All  I  am  saying,  Senator,  is  that  the  present  parity  equivalent  is 
identical  with  the  parity  that  you  would  establish  if  you  calculated 
a  parity  for  manufacturing  milk  on  the  basis  of  modernized  parity. 
Modernized  parity  uses  the  last  10  years,  and  it  happens  to  be  exactly 
what  we  are  using  in  the  parity  equivalent  now. 

That  does  not  change  the  fact  that  you  point  out,  that  88i/2  percent 
would  give  you  higher  parity  equivalent  than  the  present  80  percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Than  the  lower  parity,  the  present  price? 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  then  75  percent  of  the  lower  parity  equivalent 
would  be  lower  than  75  percent  of  the  higher  parity  equivalent. 

As  far  as  the  intent  of  Congress  is  concerned,  I  can  point  out,  sir, 
that  if  we  established  a  parity  price  rather  than  a  parity  equivalent, 
and  used  the  definition  of  modernized  parity,  the  parity  experts  in 
K  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tell  me  we  would  come  out  with  exactly 
the  same  figure. 

That  does  not  contradict  your  statement  that  it  is  lower  than  the 
88y2  percent;  your  arithmetic  is  certainly  correct. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  I  am  getting  at— I  am  not  criticizing  the 
Department  for  this  particularly — what  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  This 
whole  double  method  of  determining  the  support  price  puts  us  in  a 
psychologically  disadvantageous  position.  And  this  is  what  Congress 
is  doing  at  the  present ;  the  President  vetoed  a  bill  that  might  have 
changed  that. 

But  at  any  rate,  I  just  wanted  to  establish  that  for  the  record. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  issue  that  Senator  Aiken  was  pressing,  and 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned  with,  because  it  directly  affects  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  Wisconsin  farmers  and  cheese  processors.  It 
just  seems  to  me  very  inconsistent  for  the  administration  to  say  that 
we  can  lower  the  quota  for  the  import  of  Italian  type  cheese  and 
Gouda-Eclam  cheese.,  and  to  say  that  this  will  not  interfere  with  the 
price  support  program,  because  of  the  present  beneficial  relationship 
between  production  and  consumption,  because  there  is  no  significant 
surplus  problem  involved,  and  then  to  turn  around  and  further  con- 
frt  tradict  yourself  by  saying  that  we  cannot  have  a  very  moderate  small 
w  increase  in  price  supports,  because  it  will  disrupt  the  market.  Does 
that  not  seem  inconsistent  ? 

How  would  you  j  ustify  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  repeat  what  I  understand  the  experts  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  dealt  with  this,  testified — if  I  under¬ 
stand  it  correctly — that  they  had  a  feeling,  apparently  a  conviction, 
that  these  particular  types  of  cheese  did  not  compete  significantly 
with  domestic  types. 

If  you  are  going  to  ask  me  to  prove  that,  Senator,  I  will  have  to 
say  I  can’t  prove  it. 

Senator  Proxmire..  It  may  well  be  that  they  do  not  compete  in  a 
sense,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a  dairy  farmer,  it  certainly  means 
that  if  the  Italian  type  cheeses  are  going  to  come  in  from  foreign 
!  countries  and  usurp  part  of  his  market,  that  his  dairy  production  has 
to  go  somewhere,  so  it  has  to  go  into  cheddar  or  some  other  manu¬ 
facturing  purpose,  and  therefore  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
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has  to  buy  it  and  therefor©  the  taxpayer  has  to  subsidize  the  foreign 
import,  either  that - - 

Air.  Anderson.  The  issue,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  does  it  actually  take 
part  of  the  market  of  the  domestic  production  of  Italian  cheese.  If 
we  assume  that  it  does,  then  I  have  to  follow  along  with  you.  If  we 
assume  somehow  that  it  doesn’t,  there  is  an  area  of  debate. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let’s  spend  a  minute  on  that  somehow. 

How  can  it  possibly  do  anything  else? 

How  is  our  cheese  production  meeting  this  market  now,  what  we 
think  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  price? 

If  the  cheese  is  going  to  come  in  at  a  substantially  less  price  from 
abroad  under  the  quota  system,  and  obviously  be  sold,  the  markets 
are  not  going  to  get  bigger.  If  it  is  going  to  come  in  under  a  higher 
quota,  lower  price,  our  own  dairy  production  is  knocked  out. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  under  the  sanitary  restrictions  that  we  have 
in  this  country,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  emphasis  on  that  part  of 
the  problem,  Senator. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  think  of  that, 
because  when  our  dairymen  are  requird  to  operate  under  high  sani¬ 
tary  restrictions  and  the  imported  manufacturers  are  not,  of  course, 
the  importers  have  an  advantage  over  the  domestic  producers.  And 
that  applies  to  the  restrictions  to  the  production  of  fluid  milk. 

I  expect  you  have  got  dairymen  in  your  State,  Senator  Proxmire, 
that,  if  they  had  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  most  of  our 
cities,  it  would  probably  cost  them  $1,000  per  cow,  and  put  them  out 
of  business. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  your  cheese  manufacturers  run  into  that  same 
thing,  except  that  it  is  in  reverse.  Your  cheese  manufacturers  are 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  manufacturers  in  certain  foreign 
countries  where  the  same  sanitary  requirements  are  not  applied. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  will  accept  the  second  part,  but  as  far  as  the 
first  part  is  concerned,  I  have  visited  literally  thousands  of  farms  in 
the  State,  and  I  have  gone  into  those  milkhouses,  and  I  know  the 
tremendous  expense  that  they  have  gone  to  to  provide  the  most  sani¬ 
tary  kind  of  situation  in  terms  of  the  concrete  milkhouse  and  in 
terms  of  all  sorts  of  sterilization  processes  and  so  forth,  all  over  the 
State. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  true.  But  you  go  along  with  me  on  the 
foreign  competition.  If  the  foreign  competition  is  not  required  to 
go  even  that  far,  they  have  an  advantage. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  And  I  think 
that  is  something  that  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 

I  realize  you  gentlemen  are  not  in  the  Tariff  Commission,  but  you 
are  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  should  have  been  consulted 
on  this. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  want  to  say  this  about  bleu  cheese  or  Eomano 
cheeses  or  any  other  that  can  be  imported.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
people  who  insist  on  the  imported  cheese  probably  do  it  because  of 
the  name;  it  just  puts  them  on  a  little  higher  social  level. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  there  is  a  very  tiny  percentage  of  people 
who  buy  their  cheese  on  the.  basis  of  the  label  and  so  forth  and  they 
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cannot  really  discriminate.  I  challenge  any  taster  to  tell  the  real 
difference. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  is  obvious  from  what  I  said  that  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  this  particular  field  of  trying  to  clarify  distinctions 
of  the  type  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Now,  on  page  2,  in  the  next  to  the  last  para¬ 
graph,  you  say : 

The  actual  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  entire  1959-60  marketing  year 
averaged  $3.23  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  59.5  cents  a  pound 
for  butterfat,  which  is  almost  precisely,  not  quite,  what  the  hill  calls  for. 

The  bill  seeks  to  maintain  approximately  this  level  for  the  current  1960-61 
marketing  year. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  conservative,  when  all  costs  are  rising 
to  the  farmer.  We  are  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  which  is  expected  to  be  asked  by  labor  in  the  country,  and  we 
are  not  asking  for  any  kind  of  an  increase  in  prices,  which  certainly 
\  every  company  is  asking  for;  we  are  just  asking  to  maintain  the 
\)  present  level. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  make  a  tremendously  persuasive  policy 
case  for  doing  this  for  the  farmer  in  view  of  how  low  his  income  is, 
how  hard  he  works,  and  how  greatly  he  has  increased  his  efficiency. 
And  your  sole  answer,  I  presume,  would  be  that  while  this  may  be 
true,  you  have  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  and  in  your  judgment  this  would  upset  that  situation;  is  that 
correct ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  Department  wants  to  make  clear  that 
the  standards  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  which  is  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply,  will  be  met.  The  prospects  are  that  we  will  have  to 
accept  delivery  of  more  nonfat  dry  milk  this  year  than  ever  before  in 
history.  Cheese  will  be  lower,  butter  will  probably  be  lower  than 
usual. 

Milk  production  in  April  of  this  year  was  the  second  highest  on 
record.  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  the  Department  would  argue  with 
either  of  the  three  gentlemen’s  arguments  or  presentations  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  farmers  are  not  getting  parity,  that  the  costs  have  gone  up. 
I  do  not  think  thei’e  is  any  issue  there  that  I  know  of. 
k\  Senator  Proxmire.  I  find  that,  having  established  that,  I  want  to 
I  move  to  something  else. 

You  say  in  the  next  paragraph  that : 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  January  1,  1960,  was  seven-tenths  of  a  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  This  was  the  smallest  decrease  in  6  years.  The 
numbers  of  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves  on  January  1  were  larger  than  in 
recent  years.  The  numbers  of  these  replacements  per  100  milk  cows  were  the 
largest  on  record. 

Does  this  not  have  a  lot  more  to  do  with  the  price  of  beef  than  it 
does  with  milk,  or  at  least  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  price  of  beef  ? 

If  the  price  of  beef  drops,  you  are  more  likely  to  get  an  increase  in 
milk  cows ;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Beall.  1  think  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  an  interplay  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

However,  the  point  that  is  being  considered  here  is  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  farmers  are  responding  to  the  extent  of  increasing 
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dairy  stocks,  and  thence  supplies,  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of 
law  that  adequate  supplies  will  be  assured  by  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  therefore  we  necessarily  look  ahead  at  these  figures  on 
dairy  numbers  and  possible  replacements  in  evaluating  the  potential. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  the  whole  basic  assumption  that  I  have 
argued  with,  and  I  have  tried  again  and  again  to  get  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  me  figures  for  it,  and  I  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  eliciting  them. 

You  made  the  statement  about  the  elasticity  of  the  demand  for 
butter.  And  now  you  make  the  assertion,  Mr.  Beall,  with  the  notion 
that  as  prices  go  up,  you  will  increase  your  dairy  herd  and  increase 
production,  and  as  prices  go  down  you  decrease  your  dairy  herd  and 
decrease  production. 

This  makes  our  farmers  fighting  mad,  they  say  this  is  not  true,  they 
say  as  prices  go  down  they  are  forced  in  any  way  they  can  to  increase 
production,  they  have  to  cover  their  taxes  to  cover  their  interest,  to 
cover  the  necessities  of  their  family,  they  have  to,  they  are  in  a  sweat¬ 
shop  situation  where  they  just  have  to  produce  more.  And  that  is  why 
I  earnestly  once  again  solicit  statistics  to  establish  this  fact  that  you 
do  get  an  increase  in  production  as  prices  go  up,  and  you  get  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  production  as  prices  go  down. 

Certainly  the  whole  history  of  what  has  happened  in  the  last  7  years 
would  contribute  the  contrary.  We  had  a  fairly  stable  production, 
not  entirely,  but  fairly  stable,  during  relatively  high  prices  in  the 
few  years  before  1952.  Since  then  we  have  had  a  terrible  drop  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  dairy  farmer  in  dairy  prices  and  a  steady,  a 
fairly  steady,  production  and  increase  in  production. 

Mr.  Beall.  Let  me  point  out,  Senator,  I  didn’t  make  the  statement 
that  as  prices  go  down  production  goes  up,  or  vice  versa ;  what  I  did 
point  out - 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  follows  from  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  I  did  point  out  was  the  record  we  use  to  project 
ahead  as  to  whether  there  will  be  sufficient  supplies  indicates  that  the 
number  of  dairy  cattle  has  been  reduced  less  than  it  has  in  recent 
years,  that  the  number  of  replacement  heifers  available  is  greater  than 
it  has  been,  and  therefore  we  can  assume  that  if  this  is  a  factor  at  all 
in  potential  production,  supplies  should  be  adequate  this  year. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  may  be,  but  then  you  will  not  argue,  I 
take  it,  with  any  enthusiasm  that  if  we  have  moderate  increase  price 
supports  you  are  going  to  get  an  increase  in  milk  production  ? 

Will  you  concede  that  that  part  of  the  equation  would  not  increase? 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  I  would  only  point  to  the  record  here  as  to  what 
farmers  are  now  doing. 

Senator  Proxmire.  But  you  would  not  relate  that  necessarily  to 
what  they  are  receiving  in  the  way  of  prices  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Then  we  go  right  back  to  where  I  started. 
Then  you  are  saying  that  relatively  as  the  price  of  milk  is  better  or 
increases,  they  will  produce  more  or  increase  their  herd ;  is  that  cor¬ 
rect  ? 
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Mr.  Beale.  The  important  point  in  this  projection  is  what  they  are 
doing  here  now. 

Now,  your  immediate  question,  I  am  sure,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
a  lot  of  good  economists  differ  on  this.  My  personal  opinion  on  this 
doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  what  we  are  looking  at  ahead  here. 

Senator  Proxmire.  No  ;  I  want  the  statistics,  and  so  forth,  from  you 
gentlemen  that  you  may  have  in  the  Department  to  establish  the  basic 
assumption  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  making  con¬ 
sistently,  that  he  can  solve  the  surplus  problem  by  reducing  price  sup¬ 
ports,  or  at  least  by  having  price  supports,  as  he  might  put  it,  on  a 
more  realistic  level. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  confirmation  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
dairy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  gentlemen  are  the  experts  in  the 
Department  on  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  our  position  here  would  be  the  same  as 
yours,  sir,  when  you  are  talking  about  relative  prices,  as  beef  prices 
go  down  relative  to  dairy  prices,  I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious  you  will 
|)  get  more  milk  and  less  beef.  I  thought  that  was  what  the  Senator 
I  was  suggesting  a  while  ago  as  your  interpretation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  will  go  along  on  that,  but  looking  at  the  whole 
farm  picture  overall,  you  might  get  a  shift  from  one  commodity  into 
another,  from  wheat  to  corn,  or  something,  or  from  dairy  to  beef. 
But  the  total  effect  on  farm  production,  it  does  not  follow  that  as  you 
decrease  prices  you  get  a  decrease  in  production,  or  as  you  increase 
prices  you  increase  production.  And  if  this  is  agreed  upon,  then  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  almost  no  real  objection  that  I  can  see  to  this  bill 
except  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  a  little  more,  which  I  think  we 
can  easily  justify. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  you  have  conceded,  will  pay 
almost  nothing  more,  or  very  little  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  pay  for  the  butter  that  we  will  buy,  we  will 
pay  about  2y2  cents  more. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  the  question  is,  how  much  more  will  you 
buy? 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  we  buy  the  same  amount,  I  think  we  will  have 
to  concede  if  an  increase  in  price  has  any  effect  at  all  on  a  case  like 
L\  this,  it  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  production  and  a  slight  decrease 
I  in  consumption,  if  this  bill  has  any  effect. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  do  not  stipulate  on  that  at  all. 

I  have  been  appealing  again  and  again  for  statistics  to  establish  it, 
without  success. 

At  any  rate,  you  say  that  you  will  have  to  pay  2 y2  cents  more  per 
pound  for  butter,  and  multiply  that  by  the  amount  of  butter  you  are 
buying  and  you  can  compute  the  cost,  at  least  in  terms  of  butter  and 
by  the  same  amount. 

Make  whatever  assumptions  you  want  to  make  and  specify  them, 
and  provide  that  for  the  record. 

Now,  on  page  3,  again,  toward  the  bottom  of  the  page,  you  say : 

If  market  demand  will  not  continue  to  result  in  such  higher  level,  maintaining 
the  higher  level  through  support  operations  would  tend  to  widen  again  the  gap 
between  production  and  consumption  and  to  increase  Government  purchases. 
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Again  that  depends  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  higher  prices 
will  bring  in  higher  production,  and  it  may  be  that  you  will  be  right 
if  you  assume  that  everything  else  remains  the  same,  including  beef 
prices,  but  what  you  are  doing  then  by  keeping  dairy  prices  down  is 
to  have  a  depressant  effect  on  the  beef  price  the  farmers  get ;  if  you 
increased  the  price  of  dairy,  then  the  price  of  beef,  being  interrelated, 
would  also  tend  to  increase.  Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  If  your  dairy  cattle  went  to  market. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  the  one  concrete  and  definite  fact  that 
we  can  agree  on  and  the  farm  economists  can  establish,  there  is  this 
relationship. 

As  far  as  the  overall  situation  is  concerned,  the  overall  statistics 
since  1952  indicate  the  contrary;  as  prices  go  down,  the  production 
probably  is  not  affected  very  much,  and  if  anything  experience  would 
suggest  more  production  increases.  But  I’m  sure  you  can  explain  that. 
Nevertheless  the  hard  facts  show  that  as  total  prices  go  down  for  all 
farmers,  it  would  seem  that  farmers  produce  as  much  or  more. 

Mr.  Emery.  There  has  been  very  little  change  in  farmers’  prices  in 
the  last  6  years,  in  the  prices  of  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  in 
the  last  6  years.  It  has  been  so  small  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  measure  relationships  meaningfully. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Of  course,  there  was  a  colossal  reduction  7  or  8 
years  ago ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

That  was  the  big  drop,  in  1954. 

Mr.  Emery.  This  was  a  sharp  increase  about  1952  or  1953,  and  then 
the  support  level  was  dropped.  Production  leveled  off.  Then  it 
receded  in  the  last  couple  of  yeai's. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  that  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Emery.  Going  back  historically,  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties, 
either  the  conditions  have  changed  or  there  have  been  small  changes 
m  prices. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  we  have  to  evaluate  that  in  terms  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  cost  of  living  in  terms  of  what  the  farmers 
realize,  the  cost  of  equipment  and  land  and  taxes  and  everything  else 
that  has  gone  up,  and  as  he  has  received  the  same  per  hundredweight 
for  milk,  the  value  of  those  dollars  he  is  getting  have  declined  and 
depreciated,  so  in  effect  he  has  received  a  lower  actual  real  price. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much.  You  have  certainly 
given  a  frank  and  useful  statement.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  supply  that  material  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Beall.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Norton,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  M.  NORTON,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  MILK 
PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

Senator  Proxmire.  Would  you  identify  your  associates  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  There  is  Mr.  P.  B.  Healy,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  and  Mr.  Nelson  J.  Post,  of  our 
legislative  division,  National  Milk  Producers  Association. 
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My  name  is  E.  M.  Norton.  I  am  secretary  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation.  Our  offices  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  1731 1  Street,  Northwest. 

The  federation  is  an  organization  of  dairy  farmer  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  cooperatives.  The  cooperatives  in  the  federation  have  farmer 
membership  in  48  States. 

The  policies  of  the  federation  are  developed  by  the  dairy  farmer 
membership  of  our  cooperatives.  This  means  that  the  policy  position 
of  the  federation  represents  the  views  of  the  people  most  knowledge¬ 
able  about  the  production  and  marketing  of  milk,  the  dairy  farmers. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Norton,  at  this  point  would  you  indicate 
how  the  policy  is  arrived  at  on  this  kind  of  legislation  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  ? 

Was  the  position  taken  by  the  cooperatives  arrived  at  by  executive 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  By  board  action.  We  meet  usually  twice  a  year,  but 
certainly  once  a  year  in  our  annual  convention.  The  second  meeting 
is  subject  to  call,  if  it  is  necessary,  and  usually  is. 

I  might  say  that  75  percent  of  our  board  are  actually  dairy  farmers, 
that  is  necessary  by  the  bylaws  themselves.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  board  membership  can  be  employees,  and  we  recognize  those  us¬ 
ually  as  the  managerial  positions.  But  it  is  3  to  1  dairy  farmers. 

This  specific  bill  numbered  as  this  was  not  before  our  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  November  here  in  town  last  year,  but  the  dollars  and 
cents  numbers  that  are  contained  in  this  bill  were  before  our  conven¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  voted  on  by  this  group,  138  on  the  board,  there  were 
117  that  voted,  voted  unanimously  to  support  legislation  that  con¬ 
tained  these  numbers. 

Now,  how - 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  about  as  explicit  a  directive  as  you  can 
get, 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  right. 

Now,  how  you  arrived  at  these  numbers,  we  didn’t  go  into  that,  we 
merely  arrived  at  the  dollars  and  cents  level. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Norton.  We  want  to  express  our  thanks  to  you,  Senator  Prox¬ 
mire,  and  to  Senators  Kenned}’,  Humphrey,  McCarthy,  Symington, 
Young,  Morse,  Mundt,  Aiken,  Carlson,  Magnuson,  Jackson,  Prouty, 
Wiley,  and  Hennings  for  their  sponsorship  of  S.  2917.  And  I  think 
it  shows,  Senator,  certainly  a  widespread,  nonpartisan  interest  in  this 
legislation,  and  certainly  in  the  dairy  farmer. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  here  on  Senator  Aiken’s  statement 
that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  pulling  prices  down,  and  such  a  procedure 
will  not  help  anyone,  and  he  has  been  of  that  position  for  years,  and 
so  have  we.  That  is  why  we  do  support  this  legislation. 

From  the  charts  in  the  back  of  our  testimony  here,  you  will  see  that 
the  support  level  of  manufacturing  milk  prices  and  fluid  milk  prices 
fall  very  closely  along  with  eacli  other;  when  one  goes  down,  they  all 
go  down,  when  one  goes  up  they  all  go  up. 

Now,  at  this  point,  Senator,  I  would  like  very  much  to  file  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  statement  as  though  read,  with  your  permission,  and  make 
a  few  comments  of  our  own  on  testimony  that  has  gone  on  here. 
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Senator  Proxmire.  Without  objection  then,  the  statement  will  be 
filed  as  if  read,  including  the  charts,  the  entire  statement.  It  is  an 
excellent  documentation. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Norton  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  E.  M.  Norton.  I 
as  secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  Our  offices  are  located 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  1731 1  Street  NW. 

The  federation  is  an  organization  of  dairy-farmer-owned-and-controlled  co¬ 
operatives.  The  cooperatives  in  the  federation  have  farmer  membership  in  48 
States. 

The  policies  of  the  federation  are  developed  by  the  dairy  farmer  membership 
of  our  cooperatives.  This  means  that  the  policy  position  of  the  federation  rep¬ 
resents  the  views  of  the  people  most  knowledgeable  about  the  production  and 
marketing  of  milk — the  dairy  farmers. 

We  express  our  thanks  to  Senators  Proxmire,  Kennedy,  Humphrey,  McCarthy, 
Symington,  Young,  Morse,  Mundt,  Aiken,  Carlson,  Magnuson,  Jackson,  Prouty, 
Wiley,  and  Hennings  for  their  sponsorship  of  S.  2917. 

We  also  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  committee  the 
provisions  of  S.  2917  to  establish  a  price  support  level  for  manufacturing  milk 
at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat 
for  the  marketing  year  ending  March  31, 1961. 

Two  fundamental  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  reviewing  pro¬ 
posals  affecting  the  production  or  the  marketing  of  milk  or  its  products.  First, 
the  unique  characteristics  of  our  product.  Milk  is  produced  nationally  in  every 
State  in  the  United  States  and  in  virtually  every  county.  Cows  must  be  milked 
twice  each  day,  every  day  of  the  year.  The  milk  must  go  to  market  at  least 
every  other  day.  Second,  an  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  market.  Milk  and  dairy  products  account  for 
19  cents  of  the  consumers’  farm  food  dollar.  At  the  same  time,  dairy  farmers 
must  have  a  sufficient  return  to  justify  its  production. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  considerations,  specific  information  on  dairying  in 
the  United  States  will  be  helpful  evaluating  the  bill  before  the  committee. 

Dairying  in  the  United  States  accounts  for  about  19  percent  of  the  total  agri¬ 
cultural  income.  It  is  the  largest  single  segment  in  the  agricultural  economy. 
Policies  should  be  formulated  and  followed  that  will  strengthen  this  important 
segment  of  the  total  economy.  A  price  support  level  of  $3.22  per  hundredweight 
for  manufacturing  milk  as  proposed  in  S.  2917  would  not  only  improve  the 
economic  position  of  dairy  farmers  but  would  strengthen  all  agriculture  since 
dairying  is  the  largest  segment  of  agriculture. 

Dairy  farmers  are  and  have  been  in  an  economic  squeeze  brought  about  by 
lowering  returns  from  the  sale  of  milk  and  butterfat  and  an  increasing  cost  of 
producing  this  milk  and  butterfat.  To  the  extent  that  technology  has  been  avail¬ 
able  to  lower  production  costs,  it  has  been  used.  But  lower  prices  for  milk  took 
the  advantages  away  from  farmers  and  passed  them  on  to  consumers  or  to  labor 
employed  in  marketing.  Since  the  price  of  milk  is  largely  determined  in  nation¬ 
wide  markets,  we  have  to  look  to  the  Congress  in  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  from  lower  prices. 

The  price  support  level  and  the  market  price  for  manufacturing  milk  are  basic 
to  the  pricing  structure  for  all  milk  produced  and  sold  in  the  United  States. 
Chart  No.  1  shows  the  relationship  between  prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
prices  for  fluid  milk — the  milk  that  is  used  for  drinking  purposes.  You  will 
note  from  the  chart  that  as  the  price  for  manufacturing  milk  goes  up  or  down, 
so  does  the  price  for  milk  used  for  fluid  outlets.  This  means  that  the  price 
support  level  for  manufacturing  milk  is  important  to  all  dairy  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  one  major  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  a 
dollars  and  cents  support  level  for  dairying.  It  is  the  relationship  between 
the  support  price  level  and  the  market  price  at  which  milk  can  be  sold.  The 
support  price  sets  the  floor  for  the  market  price.  During  the  1959-60  marketing 
year,  the  market  price  for  manufacturing  milk  averaged  16  cents  more  than 
the  support  price.  While  the  price  support  floor  was  $3.06  per  hundredweight 
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for  manufacturing  milk,  the  market  price  averaged  $3.22  per  hundredweight. 
Therefore,  the  market  in  1959-60  demonstrated  that  it  could  sustain  a  price 
level  of  $3.22  per  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk.  This  price  level 
should  be  the  price  support  level  for  this  marketing  year  as  proposed  in  S.  2917. 
If  milk  production  increases  this  year  as  present  indicators,  such  as  lower 
beef  prices  show  that  it  might,  the  price  support  level  of  $3.22  also  would  be 
the  market  price.  If  milk  production  does  not  increase,  the  market  price  should 
rise  above  the  $3.22  level  with  resulting  improvement  in  the  income  position 
of  dairy  farmers. 

On  the  effect  price  support  levels  have  on  farmer  income,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  from  chart  No.  2  that  while  dairy  farmers  marketed  14.9  billion  more 
pounds  of  milk  in  1959  than  in  1952,  gross  cash  income  to  dairy  farmers  from  the 
sale  of  milk  in  1959  was  at  the  same  level  as  that  in  1952 — $4.6  billion.  In  other 
words,  dairy  farmers  received  the  same  amont  of  money  in  1959  as  in  1952 
even  though  milk  marketings  in  1959  exceeded  that  in  1952  by  almost  15  billion 
pounds.  In  our  presentation  today,  we  will  show  that  while  prices  paid  to 
farmers  for  milk  declined,  per  capita  conusmption  did  not  respond  to  the  lower 
farm  price  as  was  expected  and  retail  prices  did  not  follow  farm  prices  down¬ 
ward. 

This  situation  has  placed  dairy  farmers  in  an  unfavorable  economic  position 
in  our  overall  national  economy.  A  market  price  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  below  the  level  of  $3.22  per  hundredweight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound, 
respectively,  will  increase  this  spread  and  make  the  dairy  farmer’s  position 
more  unfavorable.  Unless  the  price  for  manufacturing  milk  returns  to  the  1959-60 
average  of  $3.22  per  hndredweight,  gross  income  of  dairy  farmers  will  decrease 
with  further  jeopardy  of  investment  in  land,  equipment,  buildings,  and  herd. 

Now  permit  me  to  refer  to  chart  No.  3  which  shows,  on  the  basis  of  information 
published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  what  has  happeueu  to  milk 
marketings  and  per  capita  consmption  since  1952. 

You  will  note  from  this  chart  that  lower  prices  to  the  farmer  did  not  lower 
production  nor  did  they  increase  per  capita  consumption.  Here  again  we  see 
that  farm  price  and  consumption  are  not  necessarily  interdependent.  There 
are  other  forces  at  work  that  affect  consumption  more  directly.  In  1952,  when 
annual  milk  marketings  amounted  to  97.7  billion  pounds,  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  from  commercial  sources  amounted  to  695  pounds  and  farmers  received 
an  average  of  $4.85  per  hundredweight  for  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers.  In 
1959,  milk  marketings  climbed  to  112.6  billion  pounds,  per  capita  consumption 
from  commercial  sources  dropped  to  649  pounds,  or  46  pounds,  and  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers  dropped  to  $4.15 
per  hundredweight,  or  70  cents.  Here  again,  we  see  that  the  demand  for  milk 
was  not  related  to  the  market  price.  Increases  in  marketing  margins  offset 
reductions  in  the  price  paid  to  farmers. 

A  comparison  of  farmer  prices  and  retail  prices  for  fluid  milk  is  shown  on 
chart  No.  4.  This  chart  shows  that  lower  support  prices  were  not  reflected  in 
correspondingly  lower  retail  prices.  In  1952,  when  dairy  price  supports  were 
at  90  percent  of  parity,  the  retail  price  for  a  quart  of  milk  was  23.9  cents.  In 
1954,  when  dairy  price  supports  dropped  to  75  percent,  a  quart  of  milk  cost 
22.5  cents  and  has  increased  in  cost  to  the  consumer  each  year  since  that  time. 
Again,  as  we  pointed  out  previously,  the  income  of  dairy  farmers  has  suffered 
with  no  visible  benefits  to  consumers. 

Any  drop  in  our  prices  to  a  point  where  manufacturing  milk  would  bring  to 
our  farmers  less  than  that  paid  during  the  1959-60  marketing  year  would  result 
in  further  weakening  of  dairy  farmers’  economic  position.  With  the  possibility 
of  increased  milk  production  for  this  marketing  year  brought  on  by  such  factors 
as  lower  beef  prices,  the  $3.22  level  for  manufacturing  milk  could  average  sub¬ 
stantially  less  this  year  unless  the  Congress  takes  action  to  prevent  it. 

From  the  history  of  the  immediate  past,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  economic 
depression  for  dairy  producers  has  benefited  no  one  and  has  done  vast  harm  to 
one  of  the  major  industries  of  this  country.  This  is  an  important  consideration. 
It  means,  for  instance,  that  millions  of  dollars  in  income  were  lost  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economy — money  which  could  and  probably  would  have  been  used  for  new 
equipment,  new  clothing,  new  hardware,  and  so  forth. 
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In  recognition  of  all  these  facts,  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
supports  S.  2917  which  would  provide  a  degree  of  stability  in  place  of  the  in¬ 
stability  presently  in  the  industry  by  providing  assurance  that  the  market  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1,  1960,  and 
ending  March  31,  1961,  would  continue  through  the  operation  of  the  price  support 
mechanism. 

In  our  presentation  today,  we  have  talked  in  terms  of  per  capita  consumption 
from  commercial  sources.  We  have  done  this  to  distinguish  this  source  from 
that  supplied  by  or  partially  financed  by  Government-sponsored  programs  such 
as  special  milk  program,  school  lunch,  direct  distribution,  and  so  forth.  These 
are  very  important  to  the  dairy  price  support  program  and  to  dairy  farmers. 
Without  them  our  problems  would  be  multiplied. 

On  this  matter  of  excess  or  surplus  production,  I  respectfully  refer  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  chart  No.  6.  Here  we  see  that  this  so-called  surplus  ranged  from  a 
high  of  8.4  percent  of  total  annual  milk  production  in  1953  to  2.7  percent  in 
1959.  So  when  we  speak  of  surplus  production  of  dairy  products,  we  are  not 
talking  in  terms  of  a  40-  or  50-percent  overproduction  but  only  a  supply  that 
assures  us  w^e  can  meet  emergencies  should  they  arise.  While  there  has  been  a 
small  percentage  of  surplus  over  the  past  years,  surplus  stocks  in  Government 
hands  can  set  the  ceiling  for  market  prices  at  the  support  level  as  we  experienced 
in  1955.  In  any  discussion  of  the  so-called  dairy  surplus,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  a  small  percentage  of  overproduction  results  in  a  drastic  drop  in 
prices  paid  to  dairy  farmers.  A  small  percentage  of  underproduction,  im¬ 
mediately  results  in  sharp  price  increases  in  the  retail  market.  No  one  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  such  fluctuations.  The  effect  of  a  small  percentage  of  underproduction 
or  overproduction  becomes  even  more  difficult  to  appraise  and  correct  when  it 
is  recognized  that  demand  for  product  requires  the  dairy  industry  to  maintain 
a  small  surplus  supply  at  all  times  to  meet  those  demands  that  cannot  be 
anticipated. 

This  service,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  cash  income  from  dairying  has  been 
declining  and  out-of-pocket  costs  of  production  have  been  rising,  creates  a  real 
problem  for  dairy  farmers. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  summarize  our  arguments  in  support  of  S.  2917 : 

1.  Dairy  farmers  are  and  have  been  in  a  severe  cost-price  squeeze  for  several 
years. 

2.  Lower  milk  prices  for  dairy  farmers  have  not  brought  about  a  reduction  in 
the  annual  production  of  milk  nor  have  they  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the 
retail  price  of  milk. 

3.  The  average  market  price  level  for  $3.22  per  hundredweight  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  in  1959-60  did  not  stimulate  increased  milk  production.  The 
market  sustained  this  $3.22  price  level.  While  the  average  price  of  $3.22  per 
hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  is  not  adequate  to  materially  relieve 
the  pressure  on  dairy  farmers,  it  is  better  than  a  return  to  the  price  support  level 
of  $3.06  per  hundredweight.  Since  the  market  price  of  manufacturing  milk  held 
at  the  $3.22  level  by  action  of  the  market  forces  at  work,  we  are  urging  the 
committee  to  act  favorably  on  S.  2917  which  would  recognize  the  market  price 
of  $3.22  per  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  as  the  minimum  level  for 
purposes  of  price  support. 

Thank  you. 
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support  level  for  manufacturing  milk,  L'SDA 


CHART  NO.  2  national  milk  producers  federation,  may  i960 
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CHART  NO.  3 


NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION,  MAY,  I960 


Index  of  Marketings  of  Milk  and  Cream  Off  Farms17  and  Per  Capita 
Consumption  of  Dairy  Products  --Milk  Equivalent27 

1952  -  100 


1/  SOURCE:  MILK,  Farm  Production,  Disposition  and  Income,  1958-1959, 
AMS-USDA,  April  1960 

2/  THE  DAIRY  SITUATION,  AMS-USDA 
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Mr.  Norton.  We  have  tried  to  show  one  of  the  points  that  you  were 
making  there.  It  is  just  absolutely  not  so  that  a  reduction  in  price 
will  reduce  production. 

Now,  this  isn’t  a  fact.  And  if  7  years  won’t  prove  it  to  us,  I  don’t 
know  how  it  will. 

You  can  see  from  the  charts  that  in  1952  we  produced  about  97  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  milk,  and  in  1959  about  112  billion  pounds  of  milk, 
with  income  to  dairy  farmers  $100  million  over  the  1952  level.  Now, 
it  didn’t  stop  them,  as  you  stated ;  it  made  them  get  out  and  hustle  to 
pay  their  taxes  and  living. 

Also  the  charts  will  show — and  I  personally  believe  it  is  an  absolute 
falsehood  that  a  reduction  in  price  to  the  farmer  will  reduce  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  If  that  was  so,  I  don’t  think  there  would  be  a  farmer 
in  the  country  objecting  to  the  reduction  in  price  supports.  What 
they  object  to  most  of  all  is  that  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit  from 
their  reduction. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  point  they  are  making  is  that  this  bill  will 
prevent  a  reduction  in  price  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Proxmlre.  In  doing  so,  it  will  not  affect  the  consumer  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  experience  we  have  had — that  is,  if  the  farmer 
suffered  this  reduction,  if  he  went  down  to  $3.06  per  hundredweight 
and  then  back,  the  consumer  could  not  expect  an  equivalent  drop  in  the 
price  he  pays  on  the  basis  of  all  the  information  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making  exactly. 

Further,  this  bill  should  not  cost  the  consumer  one  single  penny,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  previous  testimony  here,  the  price  that  the  handler 
or  consumer  is  paying  now  is  a  little  above  the  price  mentioned  in 
this  bill,  $3.22. 

I  think  the  Department  testified  that  the  price,  the  commercial  buy¬ 
ing  price  of  milk  right  now  is  around  $3.29.  So  obviously  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  pay  no  more,  if  the  handler  is  paying  $3.29  for  milk 
and  you  set  a  support  level  at  $3.22,  how  could  it  cost  the  consumer 
anything  ? 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  about  the  argument  they  make  that  this 
averages  out,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  down  in  April  to  $3.17, 
according  to  Congressman  Johnson’s  testimony,  and  maybe  it  will  slip 
down  in  May,  and  then  come  back  up  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  the  purpose  of  a  price  support  program,  to 
level  off  these  humps  and  bumps  for  a  farmer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  can  see  that.  But  in  terms  of  the  consumer, 
if  the  price  is  going  to  be  $3.22  in  May,  instead  of  $3.10  or  $3.06  in 
May,  where  does  the  money  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Would  you  repeat  that? 

Senator  Proxmire.  If  the  farmer  is  going  to  receive  $3.22  in  May,  if 
this  kind  of  bill  passes,  as  compared  to  $3.06,  so  the  farm  income  is 
going  to  be  higher  than  it  would  be  without  this  bill,  and  if  the  con¬ 
sumer  does  not  pay  more,  who  does  ?  Where  does  this  additional  14 
cents  per  hundredweight  come  from? 

Mr.  Norton.  The  consumer  will  pay  it;  he  will  pay  it  anyway.  If 
this  bill  is  not  passed,  I  will  make  you  a  small  wager  here  that  the 
consumer  will  not  pay  less  come  October  or  come  June,  or  July. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  handler  may  pay  a  little  more  ? 
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Mr.  Norton.  He  is  not  going  to  pay  any  more.  He  is  going  to  keep 
his  price  exactly  the  same,  and  the  level  that  is  being  paid  will  drop 
down  to  $3.06,  but.  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  continue  right  along. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  point  is  that  under  this  bill  the  dairy 
farmer’s  income  would  be  very  moderately  increased  or  improved  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Where  would  this  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  If  it  did  drop  to  $3.06  and  the  bill  was  passed  and  it. 
remained  at  $3.22,  the  CCC  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  for  any  stocks 
that  they  bought. 

Now,  calculated  on  last  year’s  purchases — and  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
assumption,  because  the  Department  indicates  that  milk  production 
is  up  only  1  percent,  this  year,  and  based  on  average  population  in¬ 
creases,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  that  you  have  to  go  up  2  percent 
a  year  in  milk  production,  because  about  2  billion  pounds  of  milk  is 
consumed  by  just  the  average  population  increase,  so  we  are  holding 
our  own. 

And  therefore,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  we  will  buy  no  more 
this  year,  the  Government  will  buy  no  more  this  year  than  they  bought 
last  year.  If  that  is  so,  and  this  bill  was  enacted  into  law,  they  would 
pay  $2.9  million  for  butter,  they  would  pay  $900,000  for  cheese,  and 
$3,800,000  for  powder,  or  a  total  overall  of  the  milk  that  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  diverted  into  Government  storage  of  $7,291,000. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  makes  my  estimate  of  $15  million  especially 
conservative. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  why  we  tried  to  calculate  the  exact  figure  based 
on  last  year’s  purchases. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  glad  you  did. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  would  like  to  point  out  another  thing  you  men¬ 
tioned  concerning  import  controls. 

This  does  not  make  sense  to  me,  that  the  Government,  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Agriculture,  who  made  the  request  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  increase  the  imports  of  Edam  and  Gouda  cheese,  would  decide 
that  our  own  domestic  fanners  could  not  stand  in  the  agricultural 
economy  an  increase  of  $7  million,  but  we  could  take  in  $3  million  worth 
of  foreign  cheese. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  the  diversion  of  milk  into  cheddar 
cheese  which  will  be  bought  by  the.  Government  will  take  place  the 
minute  this  cheese  hits  the  market.  We  have  seen  it  happen  time  and 
time  again,  we  have  seen  it  happen  with  other  cheeses,  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  allowed  them  in. 

The  notable  example  is  our  example  of  Exoline  that  hit  the  eastern 
shore  here.  Of  course  you  folks  in  the  Midwest  thought  that  the 
Federal  orders  were  terrible,  that  this  was  all  backing  up,  when  actu¬ 
ally  there  was  a  9  million  pound  slug  of  butter  that  hit  the  eastern 
shore  right  in  the  ice  cream  season  from  New  Zealand. 

It  was  named  something  different  than  butter,  you  see,  and  it  took 
us  9  months  to  get  it,  stopped.  That  is  why  we  have  advocated  for  a 
long  time  that  we  just  think  the  Tariff  Commission  is  too  slow  and  too 
cumbersome,  and  this  obligation  of  limiting  imports  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  we  can  discuss  it  with¬ 
out  going  through  all  the  formal  hearings  and  rigmarole  that,  we 
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have  to  go  through  in  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  horse  is  already 
out  of  the  pasture  by  the  time  we  get  these  imports  stopped. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  you  are  dead  right  on  the  representation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — it  seems  to  me  they  had  to  concede, 
they  could  not  do  anything  else.  If  you  are  going  to  import,  this 
cheese — well,  they  did  argue  that  there  were  some  people  that  would 
only  eat  cheese  that  was  made  in  Italy,  Italian  type  or  Gouda  or 
Edam — that  has  to  be  made  in  Holland— — 

Mr.  Norton.  We  make  that  here. 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  make  it  in  Green  County,  and  it  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  have  tasted  it  in  Holland,  and  I  don’t  know  the  dif¬ 
ference,  and  I  think  maybe  I  like  ours  better. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  is  a  little  more  sanitary. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  right. 

May  I  say  this  in  defense  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  longer  than  2  years  or  5  years  that  I  have  been 
there,  so  I  don’t  think  I  am  revealing  any  secrets,  at  least  I  am  legal  4 
if  I  do.  And  I  have  fought  this  battle  of  imports  from  the  very  same  ™ 
position  that  these  gentlemen  were  in,  and  I  felt  imports  would 
hinder  our  jirice  support-program  when  I  was  there. 

But  these  three  men  at  this  table  are  not  the  fellows  that  ought 
to  be  up  here  at  this  stand  on  this  problem,  but  the  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
ture  Service  and  the  State  Department  ought  to  be  talking  about  this. 

I  don’t  know  just  how  much  of  this  dairy  business  they  want  to  give 
away,  but  if  you  let  them  loose,  they  will  give  away  all  of  it. 

Senator  Proxmire.  If  they  are  going  to  do  it,  they  should  certainly 
not  oppose  a  modest  bill  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Norton.  Not  at  all.  It  just  doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all.  I 
guess  those  are  all  the  points. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr.  Post  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No. 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  very  fine.  And  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  statement.  Your  support  of  this  bill  means  a  lot. 

Mr.  Norton.  We  appreciate  your  support,  Senator. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  concludes  the  testimony  for  today,  the  list  * 
of  witnesses  having  been  heard.  m 

The  committee  will  reconvene  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning,  when 
we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Rohde,  Mr.  Eckles,  and  Mr.  Reed. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :35  a.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  May  20,  I960.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  20,  1960 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 

Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  room  324,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Proxmire. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Gilbert  Rohde,  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Farmers  Union,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  representing  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

STATEMENT  OF  GILBERT  C.  ROHDE,  PRESIDENT,  WISCONSIN 

FARMERS  UNION,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  REPRESENTING  THE 

NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here.  You  have 
a  wonderful  reputation  in  Wisconsin,  as  does  your  fine  organization, 
which  has  certainly  been  a  real  champion  of  all  farmers,  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  as  well  as  the  other  farmers. 

You  are  representing  the  National  Farmers  Union  as  well  as  the 
Wisconsin  Farmers  Union? 

Mr.  Roiide.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Rohde.  Senate  bill  2917,  to  establish  a  higher  price  support 
level  for  milk,  butterfat,  and  their  byproducts  demands  considerable 
attention  by  those  of  us  in  Wisconsin  who  live  in  that  area  which  is 
by  far  the  Nation’s  leading  State  in  milk  production.  Our  interest  in 
the  proposed  amendment  stems  directly  from  the  economic  position 
that  our  farmers  in  Wisconsin  find  themselves  in  presently. 

Ever  since  1952,  dairy  farmers  have  been  subject  to  an  economic 
condition  which  saw  the  price  of  their  milk  and  its  products  generally 
decline  while  the  production  costs  continually  increased. 

President  Patton  of  National  Farmers  Union  asked  me  to  express 
his  regrets  at  being  unable  to  be  here  today  and  requests  that  I  repre¬ 
sent  him  in  speaking  for  National  Farmers  Union  as  well  as  our 
Wisconsin  organization. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  spoken  publicly  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  farmer’s  responsibility  for  improving  his  economic  condition 
should  rest  to  a  greater  extent  with  his  own  development  of  a  better 
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distribution  and  control  of  supply.  But  I  am  sure  all  of  us  recognize 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  farmers  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
without  the  benefit  of  guidance  of  an  organization  that  deals  specifi¬ 
cally  with  their  problem  or  without  an  opportunity  to  develop  these 
programs  with  Government  assistance. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  in  the  past  year  to  appear  in  behalf  of  our 
organization  recommending  what  are  recognized  as  new  approaches  to 
the  farm  problem,  but  thus  far  it  appears  that  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  support  has  been  enlisted  in  the  Congress  for  such  recommendations 
to  take  effect  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that-  we 
return  our  attention  to  the  existing  price  support  legislation  and  are 
supporting  Senate  bill  2917. 

Senator  Proxmire.  May  I  interrupt  at  this  point,  Mr.  Rohde,  to  say 
that  I  think  there  is  sufficient  support  in  the  Congress,  but  the  fact  that 
we  have  this  overhanging  specter  of  a  veto  makes  it  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pass  legislation  under  these  circumstances.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Democratic  Party  has  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  the  A 
Senate  and  the  House.  I  feel  strongly  that  there  is  a  sentiment  for  ™ 
new  farm  legislation  and  a  new  farm  bill,  but  our  point  of  view  con¬ 
tradicts  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  clearly,  and  we  have 
so  much  experience  in  having  farm  bills  vetoed,  that  we  do  not  feel  we 
have  the  strength  to  pass  legislation  over  the  veto.  And  I  think  that 
is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  problem. 

Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Rohde.  There  are  constant  reassurances  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  the  outlook  for  dairy  farming  is  improving.  Yet 
the  evidence  provided  by  farm  economists  and  farmers  themselves 
points  the  other  way. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  the  Secretary  repeated  his  prediction  that 
the  Nation’s  dairy  farmers  would  have  the  best  year  in  history.  How¬ 
ever,  his  own  USDA  reports  forecast  lower  milk  prices  in  1960.  We 
think  the  Secretary  conveniently  looks  at  the  gross  income  figures  be¬ 
fore  the  dairy  farmer’s  high  production  costs  are  deducted. 

There  are  other  factors  that  tend  to  confuse  the  problem  from  time 
to  time.  Recently  the  manufactured  price  of  milk  gradually  increased 
in  Wisconsin  to  a  point  where  farmers  were  receiving  a  little  above 
the  $3.20  per  hundredweight  and  we  understand  the  explanation  for  £ 
this  was  that  the  supply  and  demand  relationship  concerning  cheese  ™ 
and  other  products  was  in  near  balance.  However,  as  soon  as  many  of 
the  milk  plants  who  had  previously  been  producing  dried  milk  and 
selling  their  product  to  the  Government  through  the  purchase  pro¬ 
gram,  diverted  their  efforts  through  their  ability  to  become  flexible  in 
situations  such  as  this,  they  immediately  started  producing  cheese, 
resulting  in  an  oversupply  on  the  market,  and  we  saw  the  price  of 
milk  drop  to  its  original  pegged  price  of  $3.06. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  all  to  find  many  of  our  processing  plants  in 
Wisconsin  specifically  designed  to  great  flexibility,  which  in  turn  has 
permitted  them  to  take  advantage  of  producing  that  product  which 
commands  the  highest  price  at  any  given  time.  But  these  practices 
have  likewise  resulted  in  keeping  the  general  price  structure  for  all 
commodities  at  a  price  no  higher  than  what  was  dictated  by  the  price 
support  legislation. 

A  further  aggravation  to  the  Wisconsin  problem  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  our  pricing  structure  is  based  upon  3.5  milk  while  the  sup- 
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port  price  is  based  upon  a  national  average  of  3.86  milk.  Thus,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  the  members  of  this  committee  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  average  price  received  for  manufactured  milk  on 
my  farm  last  year  averaged  $2.97  per  hundredweight. 

Senator  Pkoxmire.  What  is  the  price  today  that  you  get? 

Mr.  Rohde.  I  understand  that  the  cheese  factories  are  paying  off 
at  about  3.8  or  3.9,  as  of  the  first  15  days  of  April. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  is  not  confined  entirely  to  what  we  consider 
the  average  family  farm  operations. 

Senator  Proxmire.  May  I  interrupt  again. 

This  is  for  what  test  grade  milk? 

Mr.  Rohde.  About  3.5. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  problem  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  yesterday 
Mr.  Norton  indicated  that  this  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  increasing 
the  present  price  as  keeping  the  price  from  going  down.  And  in  his 
judgment  this  was  a  situation  that  confronted  us  at  the  present  time — - 
I  think  Lester  J ohnson  used  the  figure  of  $3.17,  and  the  average  price 
of  manufactured  milk  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  around  $3.22. 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  used  the  figure  of  $3.08.  That  is  actually 
the  price  that  you  are  getting  on  your  farm.  So  that  is  contradictory. 
The  explanation  of  course  is  that  the  other  figures  are  the  national 
average. 

For  the  record,  how  would  this  bill,  if  passed,  affect  the  price  that 
you  receive  for  your  milk  ? 

Mr.  Rohde.  We  have  generally  found  that  the  price  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  for  our  milk  which  goes  to  the  cheese  plants  is  determined 
directly  by  the  price  support  legislation  on  the  books.  If  this  law 
were  passed,  I  think  the  support  price  level  would  determine  the 
price  of  milk,  the  3.20  figure  or  the  3.25 — it  depends  entirely  on  the 
butterfat  content;  3.5  milk  is  the  milk  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  production  of  cheese,  and  a  7-cent  differential  takes  effect  from 
3.5  up  or  down. 

For  example,  if  I  had  milk  testing  through  4,  I  would  get  about 
7  cents  less  than  the  established  price  at  the  f  actory. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Rohde.  The  cost-price  squeeze  is  not  confined  entirely  to  what 
we  consider  to  be  average  family  farm  operations.  A  Kansas  farm 
wife  recently  wrote  an  outstanding  feature  article  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  in  which  she  pointed  out  that  their  720-acre  commer¬ 
cial  dairy  farm  had  made  little  if  any  profit  in  good  years  and  in  bad 
years  had  lost  as  much  as  $4,058.  “Not  a  single  economist  forecasts 
any  improvement  in  farm  income  rise,”  reported  this  justifiably  dis¬ 
gruntled  farm  wife. 

I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  point  out  here  that  in  this  particular 
case  these  people  were  producing  grade  A  milk  for  a  fluid  market  and 
to  a  degree  are  protected  through  the  pricing  structure  of  a  Federal 
milk  marketing  order.  ... 

Many  of  our  small  farm  operators  are  being  forced  out  of  dairying 
and  are  required  to  make  the  crucial  decision  and  social  readjustments 
that  affect  their  family’s  welfare  and  the  community  as  well. 

Recently  reporters  from  such  publications  as  the  U.8>.  News  & 
World  Report  and  Wall  Street  Journal  liaise  toured  the  Middle 
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West,  and  specifically  made  a  survey  in  the  southern  area  of  Wisconsin 
and  have  described  the  exodus  of  farmers  from  the  rural  areas  to  find 
employment  in  the  city.  The  story  is  the  same  all  over.  Farmers 
report  that  the  high  investment  required,  coupled  with  the  low  prices 
received,  is  not  worth  the  hard  work  and  the  risk  and  the  sacrifices. 

These  adjustments,  stemming  from  the  conditions  we  find  in  an 
industry  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  hourly  labor,  considerable 
investments  in  modern  facilities,  and  subject  to  the  complex  distribu¬ 
tion  problems  that  exist,  certainly  needs  some  immediate  attention 
if  the  dairy  economy  is  going  to  continue  to  support  the  rural 
environment  which  we  have  come  to  recognize  as  an  important  neces¬ 
sity  in  keeping  our  country  strong. 

We  realize  that  the  legislation  under  consideration  cannot  appreci¬ 
ably  brighten  this  dark  picture.  Admittedly,  a  16  cent  per  hundred¬ 
weight  boost,  in  the  price  support  for  manufactured  milk  would  still 
leave  our  price  structure  about  60  cents  per  hundredweight  below  the 
level  of  10  years  ago.  But  Wisconsin  farmers  who  in  the  past  few 
years  averaged  between  $3  and  $3.12  per  hundredweight  for  their 
milk  would  welcome  any  price  increase  in  view  of  the  forecast  of 
lower  prices  ahead. 

A  price  increase,  for  example,  of  10  cents  per  hundredweight  for 
the  past  year’s  production  could  mean  close  to  an  additional  $20  mil¬ 
lion  for  Wisconsin  farmers.  The  16  cents  per  hundredweight  pro¬ 
posed  increase  would  likewise  offer  additional  hope  to  those  farmers 
who  are  producing  for  a  specific  market  under  a  milk  marketing, 
order,  and  who  find  a  considerable  amount  of  their  production  going 
into  manufactured  products  for  which  they  receive  a  blend  price 
which  is  not  now  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  that  the  technological 
advances  of  science  have  dictated. 

I  also  have  with  me  a  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Edwin  Christian¬ 
son,  president  of  Minnesota  Farmers  Union.  I  request  that  President 
Christianson’s  statement  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Without  objection  that  will  be  done. 

(Statement  filed  by  Edwin  Christianson,  president,  Minnesota 
Farmers  Union  follows:) 

Minnesota  is  one  of  the  chief  dairy  States  in  the  Nation  and  our  farmers 
derive  about  20  percent  of  their  gross  cash  farm  income  from  sale  of  dairy 
products. 

Minnesota  Farmers  Union  is  made  up  of  some  40,000  farm  families,  most  of 
whom  are  among  the  90,000  farmers  in  the  State  who  engage  in  dairy  production. 

Our  members  and  Minnesota  dairymen  as  a  whole  therefore  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  all  matters  and  with  all  governmental  policies  which  tend  to  influ¬ 
ence  their  prices  or  income. 

An  honest  look  at  the  experience  of  the  past  7  years  must  convince  anyone  that 
the  policies  of  the  national  administration  in  Washington  have  struck  a  very 
serious  blow  at  the  dairy  economy. 

The  systematic  policy  of  attempting  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  in  the  dairy 
industry  through  a  sharp  reduction  in  price  support  levels  has  not  had  any 
favorable  results.  On  the  contrary,  total  dairy  production  is  high  and  may  set  a 
new  record  in  1960;  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  products  is  dropping,  and 
dairy  farm  net  income  is  at  a  low  level. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  lower  unit  prices  prevailing,  Minnesota  farmers 
are  placing  20  percent  more  milk  on  the  market  today  than  they  did  in  1952,  and 
even  so  are  barely  holding  their  gross  income  to  previous  levels. 

With  farm  operating  costs  moving  relentlessly  to  higher  and  higher  levels  each 
year,  there  has  been  an  erosion  of  net  income  to  a  very  serious  degree. 
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Lower  prices  have  failed  to  help  the  dairy  farmer  and  we  can  see  that  such 
a  policy  will  not  achieve  a  solution  no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept  in  force. 

For  several  years  after  dairy  price  supports  were  first  reduced  in  1954,  we  had 
been  told  that  our  difficulties  were  all  due  to  the  maladjustment  between  supply 
and  demand  and  that  everything  would  work  itself  out  and  dairy  prosperity 
would  return  when  supply  and  demand  were  in  reasonable  balance. 

According  to  USDA,  a  virtual  balance  of  supply  and  demand  prevailed  in  1959 
and  is  expected  to  continue  in  1960. 

Yet,  there  has  been  no  upward  movement  of  farmers’  prices  for  milk  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes.  Minnesota  dairy  producers  received  about  $2.95  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  in  April  1960. 

Frankly,  USDA  does  not  now  claim  there  will  be  any  price  improvement.  The 
USDA  ‘‘Dairy  Outlook”  for  1960  published  last  November  predicted  that  prices 
for  manufacturing  milk  would  be  about  the  same  in  1960  as  in  1959. 

More  recently,  the  April  15  USDA  “Dairy  Situation”  reaffirmed  that  bleak  out¬ 
look,  indicating  that  no  improvement  need  be  expected. 

“Prices  to  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat  in  1960  will  be  approximately  the 
same  as  in  the  past  2  years,”  declared  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board  in  this 
report. 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  now  to  everyone  that  a  simple  balance  of  supply  and 
demand  will  neither  guarantee  a  fair  price  to  the  producer,  nor  relieve  the  need 
for  a  dairy  price  stabilization  program. 

The  experience  of  1959  and  1960  provide  a  lesson  in  economics  for  those  who 
have  advocated  stabilization  programs  based  upon  the  premise  that  a  balance 
of  supply  and  demand  would  automatically  result  in  parity  prices,  or  at  least  in 
near  parity  prices. 

There  could  be  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand  at  any  one  of  many  levels. 
Supply  and  demand  may  balance  in  some  instances,  as  now,  with  extremely  seri¬ 
ous  economic  consequences  for  the  producer.  The  important’  thing  is  not  to 
achieve  a  theoretical  balance  of  supply  and  demand  at  any  price  level,  but  to 
achieve  this  balance  at  a  price  level  which  is  fair  to  the  producer. 

This  is  a  fundamental  thing  to  remember  in  the  design  of  any  dairy  program. 
It  is  also  a  reason  why  it  is  impossible,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  to  design  a 
dairy  stabilization  program  which  will  obtain  anything  substantially  better  than 
75  percent  of  parity  returns  without  the  use  of  production  or  marketing  allot¬ 
ments,  deficiency  payments,  and/or  compliance  deposits. 

Your  hearing  at  this  time,  of  course,  pertains  to  short-range  revision  of  the 
current  dairy  program.  The  bill  under  consideration  is  for  a  modest  increase 
in  the  minimum  support  level  under  existing  legislative  authority. 

This  bill,  S.  2917,  would  raise  the  manufacturing  milk  support  to  $3.22  and 
the  butter  support  to  59.6  cents.  This  would  be  a  16  cent  increase  on  milk  and  a 
3-cent  increase  in  the  butter  support.  We  support  this  bill  as  an  emergency 
measure,  but  only  as  such.  The  increase  in  dairy  supports  would  constitute  a 
small  but  measurable  improvement  for  dairymen. 

The  support  rate,  even  at  $3.22  and  59.6  cents,  would  leave  the  producer  still 
in  a  difficult  position. 

However,  as  we  have  said  above  any  really  major  improvement  in  prices  and 
income  will  have  to  be  sought  through  basic  changes  in  the  milk  program  and  this 
will  require  new,  improved,  and  considerably  different  legislation  than  we  now 
have. 

In  testimony  recently  before  the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  Farmers 
Union  proposed  an  increase  in  dairy  support  levels  as  a  part  of  a  five-point 
emergency  farm  income  adjustment  and  supply  adjustment  program  to  tide 
farmers  over  until  a  new  comprehensive  farm  program  may  be  adopted  and  put 
into  operation. 

This  emergency  program  included  proposals  for : 

Dairy  support  increase  to  82.5  percent  of  parity  (slightly  higher  than  pro¬ 
posed  in  S.  2917) . 

Incentive  payments  to  encourage  marketing  of  lightweight  hogs. 

A  wheat  program  incorporating  an  increase  in  support  levels  and  a  reduction 
in  acreage. 

A  supply  adjustment  program  with  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  for  diversion 
of  acreage  out  of  soil-depleting  crop  production. 

An  emergency  credit  program  with  interest  rates  at  not  more  than  5  percent. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  administrative  reduction  of  dairy  support  labels 
and  dairy  farm  income  has  been  the  deliberate  cheapening  of  the  parity  equi¬ 
valent  on  manufacturing  milk. 
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USDA  has  not  only  maintained  the  support  level  at  or  near  to  the  permissible 
minimum  (75  percent)  under  the  law,  but  has  also  reduced  the  parity  level 
as  a  method  of  achieving  a  still  lower  dollars  and  cents  support  level. 

Under  the  previous  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  support  level  was  maintained 
at  90  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk.  At  that  time, 
the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  was  equal  to  88%  percent  of  the 
parity  value  for  all  milk,  wholesale.  Step  by  step,  over  a  period  of  years,  USDA 
has  reduced  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  until  at  the  present 
time  it  is  equal  to  only  80  percent  of  the  parity  value  for  all  milk.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  of  8%  percent  in  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  was  carried 
out  at  a  very  time  when  the  production  costs  were  increasing  relative  to  those 
on  fluid  milk  rather  than  decreasing. 

The  spread  between  production  costs  on  fluid  milk  and  manufacuring  milk  is 
shrinking  rather  than  expanding,  so  that  if  any  administrative  change  had  been 
made  it  should  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  raising  the  parity  equivalent 
price  on  manufacturing  milk. 

If  the  parity  equivalent  had  been  kept  at  the  relationship  of  88%  percent  of 
the  all-milk  parity,  a  75  percent  of  parity  support  level  would  now  indicate  a 
dollars-and-cents  support  of  $3.34  per  hundredweight  compared  with  the  current 
level  of  $3.06. 

Any  dairy  bill  ought  to  include  a  provision  for  a  more  realistic  parity  equiv¬ 
alent  for  manufacturing  milk.  The  Humphrey-Johnson  dairy  stabilization 
program,  S.  1821,  H.R.  6750,  proposes  that  the  manufacturing  milk  parity  be 
equal  to  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  all-milk  parity.  This  is  a  sound  proposal, 
more  than  justified  by  what  has  happened  in  production  costs. 

Such  an  improvement  in  dairy  legislation,  however,  need  not  wait  for  long- 
range  dairy  bill.  A  revision  in  the  parity  equivalent  would  be  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  provision  in  the  bill  before  your  committee  today. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  that  the  Senate  committee  approve  S.  2917  and  then 
turn  attention  to  broader  legislation  which  might  be  studied  as  a  basis  for 
early  action  in  the  next  Congress  aimed  at  having  a  new  program  ready  for 
operation  at  the  opening  of  the  new  marketing  year  on  April  1. 

Mr.  Roiide.  We  earnestly  solicit  your  support  for  Senate  bill  2917 
because  we  feel  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  offering  the  dairy 
farmer  concrete  evidence  that  the  corner  has  finally  been  turned  and 
that  he  is  on  the  road  back  from  the  depressed  prices  of  the  late 
1950’s. 

Senator  Proxaiire.  Mr.  Rohde,  how  would  you  answer  the  principal 
argument  that  was  made  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  spokesman,  which  was  that  the  relationship  between  supply  and 
demand  for  milk  did  not  permit  them  to  increase  the  support  price, 
if  you  did  that  it  would  have  a  double  effect :  First,  you  would  dis¬ 
courage  consumption  and;  second,  you  would  encourage  production, 
and  this  delicate  close  balance  that  we  have  would  be  put  out  of 
balance. 

Mr.  Roiide.  In  the  first  place,  I  don’t  believe  it  would  discourage 
consumption  at  all,  because  currently - 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  interrupt  a  minute  to  say  that  as  I 
recall,  Mr.  Beall  emphasized  the  effect  on  butter,  and  without  any 
documentation  he  made  that  assertion. 

Mr.  Roiide.  The  cost  of  manufactured  products,  the  cost  of  these 
products  to  the  consumer  is  about  at  a  point,  I  presume,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  supply  and  demand  are  about  in  balance.  I  don’t  believe 
that  this  piece  of  legislation  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
at  all,  because  currently  the  relationship  of  demand  and  supply  are 
such  that  the  price  structure  has  moved  up  in  butter  and  cheese  to 
a  point  where  the  farmer  back  home  is  getting,  or  was  getting,  about 
3.25,  in  some  cases. 
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However,  because  of  the  increased  supply  of  cheese  which  hit  the 
market,  those  people  who  were  handlers  of  the  product  were  able  to 
reduce  the  price  to  the  farmers.  And  somehow,  of  course,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  price  to  the  farmers  is  never  felt  by  the  consumers  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Senator  Proxmire.  First,  you  say  this  would  not  affect  fluid  milk? 

Mr.  Rohde.  I  don’t  believe  it  would. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  second,  as  far  as  butter  and  cheese  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  has  been  a  widening  in  profit  margins  because  of  the 
recent  development  on  cheese,  and  this  has  not  diminished  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  but  it  has  reduced  the  price  paid  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  what  this  would  tend  to  do  would  be  to 
increase  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  and  maintain  the  price  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Rohde.  I  think  it  would. 

The  second  thing  is,  I  don’t  believe  this  would  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farms  to  any  appreciable  amount. 

First  of  all,  this  isn’t  a  significant  enough  increase  to  permit  people 
to  go  into  dairying  to  make  money. 

To  substantiate  what  I  have  to  say,  I  should  like  to  refer  you  to  a 
point  which  was  prepared  by  a  university  specialist  who  found  that 
in  1958  the  average  price  received  for  3.5  milk  was  about  $3.11  per 
hundred,  and  at  these  prices  nearly  one-half  of  Wisconsin  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  did  not  receive  enough  income  to  cover  all  their  nonlabor  costs — — 

Senator  Proxmire.  More  than  one-half  ? 

Mr.  Rohde.  More  than  one-half. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  that  is  a  publication  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes,  sir — which  was  prepared  by  some  of  our  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  at  the  university. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Will  you  identify  this  publication  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Rohde.  This  is  “Dairy  Marketing  Problems  in  Wisconsin,” 
which  is  a  report  to  Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson  by  the  Governor’s  Dairy 
Marketing  Committee  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  can  name  the  individuals  responsible. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Calbert,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cook,  Mr.  Truman  Graf,  Mr. 
Harlow  W.  Halvorson,  Mr.  Willard  F.  Mueller,  Mr.  Marvin  A. 
Schaars,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  William  C. 
Winder. 

Senator  Proxmire.  These  include  outstanding  economists? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  These  are  all  very  responsible  people.  And  they 
say  that  one-half  of  the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  have  no 
net  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Did  not  receive  enough  income  to  recover  all  their  non¬ 
labor  costs,  including  interest  on  investment,  with  no  return  whatso¬ 
ever  for  the  operator. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  was  the  year  1958  ? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes.  And  the  average  price  received  by  dairy  farmers 
for  3.5  testing  milk  at  the  farm  average  $3.11  per  hundred. 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  appreciate  getting  that. 

Thanks  a  lot,  Mr.  Rohde.  We  appreciate  your  testimony. 
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I  wonder  if  you  could  provide  a  copy  of  that  report  for  the  com¬ 
mittee.  We  might  look  it  over  and  see  if  we  can  put  part  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Rohde.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  present  this  one  to  you. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you. 

The  next  witness  is  William  C.  Eckles,  the  general  manager  of  Pure 
Milk  Products  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Eckles  for  a  long  time.  He  has  been  a  man  who 
has  understood  the  problems  of  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  anyone  I 
know,  and  he  has  certainly  done  a  splendid  job  for  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  ECKLES,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  PURE 
MILK  PRODUCTS  COOPERATIVE,  FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Bill,  why  don’t  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  ? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  having  this  opportunity  to 
present  this  material  on  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  nationally  and 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  particularly. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  here,  and  copies  are  available  for  the 
reporter  and  any  other  interested  parties. 

I  would  prefer  to  read  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  it  all 
prepared. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Eckles.  And  if  you  like,  you  may  comment  as  we  go  along. 

Pure  Milk  Products  is  a  bargaining  and  service  association  repre¬ 
senting  15,000  dairy  farmers  located  throughout  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  parts  of  Illinois  and  Michigan.  About  a  third  of  our  members 
are  supplying  grade  A  milk  to  numerous  fluid  markets.  The  remain¬ 
der  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  for  various  manufactured 
dairy  products.  This  milk  goes  to  plants  making  powder  and  butter- 
fat,  cheese,  and  other  types  of  manufactured  products  throughout  the 
area. 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  urges  adoption  of  S.  2917,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Proxmire  in  behalf  of  himself,  Senator  Wiley  of 
Wisconsin,  and  13  other  Senators,  to  establish  a  minimum  price  sup¬ 
port  level  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundred¬ 
weight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively.  This  level  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  the  average  level  of  manufactured  milk  pay  prices 
which  has  existed  during  the  past  2  years. 

This  move  to  bring  the  minimum  price  support  level  up  to  the  level 
of  the  average  price  paid  for  the  past  2  years  is  of  vital  importance  to 
every  producer  of  manufactured  milk  because  of  the  ever-increasing 
production  costs. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  a  point  I  would  like  to  nail  down,  that 
this  in  your  judgment  is  a  bill  that  would  maintain  the  present  floor,  it 
would  not  attempt  to  elevate  income  to  a  substantially  higher  level,  I 
take  it.  It  would  keep  it  from  falling  primarily. 

Mr.  Eckles.  Our  point  is  that  this  would  shore  the  thing  up  to 
the  point  where  we  have  had  experience  of  it  being  in  the  past  year 
or  so,  and  it  would  be  very  important  to  get  that  foundation  moved 
up  there  while  we  have  got  it  there. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  a  time  when  Congress  is 
very  seriously  considering,  and  I  think  very  properly  considering,  in- 
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creasing  the  minimum  wage  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  hour — 
the  President  has  indicated  that  he  would  favor  $1.15 — for  the  dairy 
farmers  to  ask  that  their  present  low  income  be  continued  at  the 
present  level  instead  of  being  shoved  down  I  think  is  a  very  modest 
request. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  think  so.  And  I  think  Congress  should  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  to  keep  it  at  that  point  rather  than  deteriorate  to  the  point  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculure  thinks  that  it  might  be  permissive 
to  go  to,  down  to  the  3.06  level.  I  would  like  to  see  it  shored  up  so 
that  the  farmers  know  that  it  will  stay  up  in  that  neighborhood  for 
manufactured  milk  for  the  remainder  of  this  crop  year  at  least,  hoping 
that  we  can  accomplish  something  further  before  another  crop  year 
rolls  around. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Eckles.  We  believe  it  is  logical  to  maintain  the  price  of  this 
product,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  health  of  our  Nation,  at  a  level  of  at 
least  the  price  paid  in  the  past  2  years.  This  step  is  important,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  farmer  himself, 
but  also  to  the  existence  of  the  many  cities  and  villages  in  which  the 
economy  is  tied  directly  to  their  position  as  a  trading  center  for 
farmers. 

We  think  this  level  of  prices  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that 
all  segments  of  our  national  economy  related  to  dairy  production  may 
be  kept  in  a  reasonably  sound  and  healthy  financial  condition.  Unless 
daily  farmers  have  the  income,  related  farm  supply  businesses  will 
suffer  further. 

I  would  like  to  depart  from  the  prepared  statement  here  to  say  that, 
traveling  through  Wisconsin  and  visiting  with  folks  who  are  in  the 
farm  machinery  business,  and  so  forth,  that  the  problems  that  farmers 
are  experiencing  are  definitely  reflecting  themselves  in  reduced  busi¬ 
ness  activity  for  people  who  are  selling  tractors,  milking  machines, 
and  farm  supplies  in  general.  We  have  got  increasing  costs  occurring 
on  these  farms  in  other  lines  than  just  the  normal  production  items, 
to  the  point  where  farmers  just  don’t  have  the  money  to  buy  tractors 
and  replacement  equipment  in  the  volume  that  they  need.  They  are 
operating  on  capital  that  has  been  acquired  in  the  past,  and  they  are 
having  trouble  replacing  their  equipment. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Is  this  not  particularly  true,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  this  equipment  they  want  to  purchase  has  increased, 
not  through  any  fault  of  the  small  town  dealers,  but  because  the  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  have  just  inevitably  gone  up,  labor  costs  have  in¬ 
creased,  steel  costs  have  increased,  and  all  the  ingredients  that  go  into 
what  the  farmer  buys  have  gone  up,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
farmer  not  only  finds  that  his  low  income  makes  it  difficnlt  for  him  to 
buy,  but  the  low  income  has  a  lower  value  per  dollar  than  it  used  to? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Purchasing  ability,  that  is  right. 

The  cost  of  these  items  have  just  moved  up  as  a  result  of  increased 
wages  and  the  cost  of  materials  that  maybe  aren’t  a  result  at  all  of  the 
local  retailer,  but  they  are  there  when  the  farmer  tries  to  buy  them. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  any  figures  on  how  many  gallons 
or  hundredweights — I  don’t  know  what  unit  would  be  most  appro¬ 
priate — of  milk  it  would  take  to  buy  a  tractor  as  compared  with,  say, 
8  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Eckles.  I  don’t  know  offhand,  but  I  would  say  just  offhand, 
very  quickly,  that  it  is  20  or  25  percent  more  as  a  minimum. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  like  to  see  it  compared  with  the  figure 
in  1949  and  1950,  because  I  think  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
an  interesting  point  yesterday,  that  the  present  price  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  is  not  far  from  what  it  was  12  years  ago ;  not  8  years  ago,  but 
12  years  ago. 

And  they  might  argue,  or  it  might  be  argued,  at  least,  that  the 
Korean  war  tended  to  distort  the  price  temporarily  in  1951-52,  and 
now  it  is  back  to  normal.  I  think  we  can  approach  this  in  a  number 
of  ways. 

One  way  is  to  show  how  this  price  that  the  farmer  is  getting  will 
not  do  because  it  will  not  buy  the  things  he  has  got  to  have. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  have  figures  a  little  later  on  here  comparing  it  with 
a  1947-49  base,  which  is  sort  of  that  period  between  the  Korean  war 
and  the  close  of  World  War  II,  which  gives  some  reflections  on  ma¬ 
chinery  costs  and  items,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Eckles.  Recent  Government  reports  show  that  our  national 
income  in  1959  had  increased  86  percent  from  the  1947-49  average 
and  our  national  population  has  grown  by  some  20  percent.  Per 
capita  disposable  income  has  increased  by  about  50  percent.  This 
greater  income  has  been  reflected  in  a  general  increase  in  consumer 
prices  as  indicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Consumer  Price 
Index  which  has  been  about  26  percent  above  the  1947^9  average  in 
recent  months. 

At  the  same  time,  dairy  prices  have  lagged  far  behind.  The  na¬ 
tional  average  retail  price  of  dairy  products  has  increased  only  16  per¬ 
cent,  and  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  have  actually  decreased. 

Now,  this  is  from  the  1947-49  level  that  Ave  have  reference  to. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  a  very  interesting  figure,  one  that  is 
almost  never  discussed.  The  price  of  butter  and  cheese  has  decreased 
since  1947-49. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  right,  at  the  consumer  level. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  then  if  you  include  fluid  milk,  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  paying  only  16  percent  more  for  milk,  which  is  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  increase  in  all  the  other  prices ;  is  that  right  ?  i 

Mr.  Eckles.  Yes,  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  yes. 

So  milk  and  dairy  products  are  definitely  bargains  as  far  as  con¬ 
sumers  are  concerned. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  definitely  relates  to  this  bill,  because  the 
only  conceivable  advantage  that  the  consumer  would  get  out  of  this  is 
butter  and  cheese,  and  we  know  that  the  consumer  is  paying  less 
for  butter  and  cheese  than  in  1949. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  think  that  is  a  very  significant  point  myself.  I  can’t 
think  of  consumers  refusing  to  purchase  particularly  of  dairy  products 
because  you  might  have  a  couple  of  cents  a  pound  increase  in  the  cost 
if  it  is  passed  on  to  them,  if  there  was  some  increase  passed  to  them. 
I  don’t  believe  there  would  be  that  much  change  in  consumer  buying 
habits  Avith  a  couple  of  cents  a  pound  change  in  costs  themselves. 
Good  economists  will  argue  with  you  on  that. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  an  important  point  to  make. 

Go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Eckles.  We  would  like  to  say  this  again  and  emphasize  it,  that 
the  average  cost  of  living  is  cheap  in  terms  of  consumer  buying  now, 
but  dairy  products  are  especially  reasonable  and  cheap  and  have  re¬ 
mained  so  at  the  expense  of  low  prices  to  the  farmers. 

The  dairy  farmers  have  taken  a  cut  of  7  percent  in  the  average  price 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale,  and  14  percent  in  the  price  received  for 
manufactured  milk  from  the  1947-49  average. 

Of  course,  it  is  even  much  greater  than  that  if  you  go  back  to  the 
high  point  of  1952. 

This  is  using  the  1947-49  period  to  try  to  get  a  base  in  there  at  a 
time  when  you  had  less  influence  by  outside  forces  than  the  World 
War  II  period  or  when  the  Korean  conflict  was  involved. 

Senator  Proxmire.  To  be  complete  about  this  thing,  there  are  three 
factors  involved:  One  is  that  the  price  for  milk  sold  has  dropped. 
Another  is  that  the  value  of  the  dollars  which  the  farmer  has  received 
have  gone  down,  have  gone  down  much  more  sharply.  And  a  third  is 
that  the  farmer  is  producing  more  milk  per  farm.  And  I  think  to  get 
a  complete  picture  we  have  to  put  these  three  things  together,  and  I 
think  when  we  do  there  still  is  a  very  strong  case. 

But  I  do  think  that  these  are  the  three  factors  that  relate  to  it: 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  bigger  volume,  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  more 
efficient,  producing  more. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  his  price  has  gone  down,  and  the  value  of 
what  he  has  been  receiving - 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  these  dairy 
farmers  have  had  to  produce  more  to  even  maintain  or  try  to  maintain 
their  families  and  meet  their  expenses,  maintain  their  herds,  and 
equipment. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  a  stretchout.  Like  the  old  sweatshop 
piece-rate  cut.  One  of  the  reasons  you  have  this  overproduction  is  be¬ 
cause  prices  have  dropped  and  forced  more  production. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  think  so  very  definitely. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Have  you  not  seen  that  on  specific  farms  ? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Yes;  we  have  seen  it  in  the  meetings  that  we  have 
conducted  all  over  the  State,  and  we  have  asked  our  members  the 
question  and  asked  them  to  answer  it  in  writing  for  us,  and  they  are 
strong  in  saying  that  they  have  had  to  increase  production  in  order 
to  meet  expenses,  whereas  if  they  had  had  better  price  levels  and 
better  returns,  they  probably  would  not  have  stretched  the  production 
as  much. 

Now,  that  conflicts  with  some  theories  the  Congressmen  will  throw 
at  you,  but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  farmers  have  had 
to  increase  this  production  to  meet  some  expenses  that  they  would 
not  have  increased  if  they  had  had  better  price  levels. 

Meanwhile,  farm  costs  have  continued  upward  and  the  net  income 
of  dairy  farmers  has  continued  to  suffer.  Recent  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  production  items  used  by 
farmers  have  increased  13  percent  and  family  living  items  of  farmers 
are  19  percent  above  the  1947-49  average.  The  increase  in  cost  of 
production  items  would  have  been  greater  except  for  the  fact  that 
prices  have  decreased  on  items  which  farmers  purchase  from  other 
farms,  like  their  feed,  and  so  forth. 
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For  example,  the  price  of  feed  is  down  14  percent  and  the  cost  of 
seed  has  decreased  13  percent,  but  the  living  items  are  up  20  percent, 
that  is  the  overalls  and  the  supplies  generally  that  the  farmers  buy 
in  their  family  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  most  items  not  produced  on  farms 
were  up  sharply.  Motor  supplies  cost  24  percent  more,  motor  vehicles 
are  up  47  percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  as  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  a  chart  3  days  ago 
indicating  the  increase  in  motor  supplies  just  in  the  last  2  years, 
and  it  was  just  shocking  how  much  it  was. 

Mr.  Eckles.  These  farm  cost  figures  were  taken  from  agriculture 
prices  for  April  1960  put  together  by  our  economists. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Motor  vehicles  were  up  47  percent. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  right.  And  farm  machinery  prices  have  in¬ 
creased  58  percent.  M 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  not  only  is  the  farmer  confronted  with  a  " 
lower  income,  but  to  buy  machinery  he  has  to  pay  58  percent  more ; 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  he  paid  in  1947.  And  he  has  a 
loAver  income. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  right. 

Farm  wage  rates  were  up  50  percent  in  that  period,  if  he  has  to  hire 
help.  And  farm  real  estate  taxes  have  increased  94  percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  those  two 
States,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  because  we  have  a  greater  burden 
of  property  taxes  than  most  States  have.  We  rely  on  property  more 
heavily.  And  I  think  it  might  show  that  it  is  even  more  burdensome 
in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Eckles.  The  interest  cost  per  acre  on  farm  real  estate  debt 
lias  gone  up  to  164  percent ;  that  shows  what  has  happened  to  the  cost 
of  money  that  farmers  need  to  operate  their  enterprise. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  one  of  the  most  shocking  aspects  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  8  years. 

Eight  years  ago  farmers  had  income  of  about  $15  billion,  and  all  of 
the  moneylenders  in  the  country,  the  interest  recipients,  had  income  of  _ 
about  $12  billion.  In  other  words,  farmers  had  about  25  percent  more  /■] 
in  income.  Today  farm  income  is  down  to  $10  billion,  interest  income  ^ 
is  up  to  more  than  $24  billion.  So  you  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
moneylenders  have  an  income  of  140  percent  more  than  all  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  country. 

And  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  any  two  policies  are  the 
product  of  Government  action,  any  two  economic  consequences,  any 
two  aspects  of  income  are  the  consequence  of  Government  action,  it  is 
farm  income  and  interest  income. 

Interest  income  is  exactly  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  decides 
it  will  be,  and  farm  income  has  been  very  sensitive,  of  course,  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  action  for  many  years.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  clear¬ 
est  consequence  of  Government  action. 

Now,  we  have  the  interest  enormously  increasing,  and  as  you  point 
out  here,  the  interest  cost  to  the  farmer  has  gone  up  especially.  And 
as  I  understand  it,  the  farmer,  as  a  group,  is  more  of  a  debtor  than  in 
almost  any  other  economic  classification  that  you  can  finch 
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Mr.  Eckles.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  do  a  lot  of  borrowing  to 
finance  his  seedings  and  purchase  the  fertilizer  or  purchase  livestock; 
they  are  big  credit  users - 

Senator  Proxmire.  He  purchases  land  and  equipment,  and  every 
time  he  buys  a  tractor  he  has  to  pay  for  it  on  time,  and  pays  10  per- 
ment  or  more  interest  or  finance  charges. 

Mr.  Eckles.  They  are  big  users  of  credit ;  I  don’t  have  the  figures  on 
it,  but  I  know  they  are  one  of  the  big  ones  as  far  as  business  are 
concerned,  and  they  annually  need  and  seek  in  the  money  market  the 
money  to  carry  on  the  production  enterprises.  And  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  sanction  and  permit  increased  rates  of  interest  on  some  of 
these  things  and  to  ignore  the  farm-price  situation  as  thoroughly  as 
they  have  done  is  very  discouraging  to  agriculture,  very  discouraging. 

Dairy  farmers  can  no  longer  afford  to  subsidize  the  low  living  cost 
of  the  nonfarm  segment  of  our  population  by  unrealistically  low  milk 
prices  and  correspondingly  low  levels  of  farm  income. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  our  farm  program — 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  it  as  it  relates  to  the  dairy  business  par¬ 
ticularly — has  been  subsidization  of  low  food  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  benefits  to  the  consumer  have  been  dimin¬ 
ished  because  the  portion  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which  goes  to  the 
farmer  has  been  reduced ;  isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Eckles.  The  amount  which  goes  to  the  farmer  has  been  re¬ 
duced;  that  is  correct.  It  has  gone  down  to  38  percent  from  50  in 
a  few  years. 

Senator  Proxmire.  But  I  recall  that  month  after  month  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  the  cost  of  living  has  only  gone  up  a 
tenth  of  1  percent,  or  maybe  even  has  dropped  occasionally,  and  why  ? 

In  month  after  month  it  is  because  the  price  of  food  has  gone  down. 
That  was  entirely  true  last  year,  if  there  had  not  been  a  diminution  in 
the  price  of  food  the  cost  of  living  would  have  gone  up,  but  food  is 
a  big  item,  and  the  cost  of  living  did  not  go  up. 

So  what  you  say  here  is  100  percent  true  and  is  very  pertinent  to 
this  bill,  because  this  bill  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  only 
slightly  in  terms  of  food  dollar,  in  terms  of  national  income,  very 
slightly.  And  Mr.  Rhode  would  even  contest  this,  but  in  my  judgment 
it  might  somewhat  increase  the  cost  of  cheese  and  butter. 

Mr.  Eckles.  It  might  cost  the  distribution  industry,  unless  they 
passed  it  on — and  their  margins  have  widened  in  the  last  few  years — 
there  would  be  a  slight  increase  to  the  consumer,  but  they  have  the 
purchasing  power  to  buy  it,  and  in  my  mind  would  not  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  to  amount  to  anything. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  our  growing  popu¬ 
lation,  and  to  meet  their  ever-increasing  expenses,  dairy  farmers  of 
the  Nation  have  increased  their  total  marketings  of  milk  and  cream  by 
16  percent  since  19I7-A9,  but  the  greater  output  has  increased  gross  re¬ 
turns  from  farm  marketings  of  dairy  products  by  less  than  6  percent. 
Such  a  change  has  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  living  standard 
of  farmers.  Instead,  it  has  seen  farmers  slip  even  further  behind  the 
economic  level  of  the  nonfarm  population. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Right  here  you  are  dealing  with  the  other  factor. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  right. 
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It  has  seen  the  average  net  per  capita  dollar  income  of  the  farm 
population  from  all  sources  increase  by  only  22.5  percent  from  the 
1947-49  average  to  1958,  and  let  me  say  here  in  connection  with  that, 
that  that  includes  all  sources  of  farm  income,  that  is  Government  pay¬ 
ments,  that  is  work  off  the  farm  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  losses 
in  income  produced - 

Senator  Proxmire.  Value  of  food  consumed  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  don’t  know  whether  that  is  included  or  not. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  generally  included  in  all  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  don’t  know.  But  it  is  all  sources  of  income  to  these 
farmers.  And  a  lot  of  them  are  working  off  the  farm  in  Wisconsin.. 
And  apparently  40  percent  of  the  farm  people  have  some  off-the-farm 
income  to  supplement  their  income  from  farm  operations. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  is  my  understanding  that  about  a  third  of 
the  income  for  all  the  country  for  the  farmers  is  nonfarming. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  believe  that  is  correct.  It  sticks  in  my  mind  as  being 
the  correct  figure. 

The  per  capita  net  income  which  the  nonfarm  population  received 
from  all  sources  has  increased  by  40  percent.  It  has  seen  the  average 
weekly  wage  in  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Nation  increase  7 
percent  from  1958  to  1959,  while  the  average  net  income  per  farm  in 
Wisconsin  declined  15  percent,  in  the  same  period. 

Now,  that  is  getting  awfully  close  to  home  with  our  folks,  and  in 
my  opinion  there  would  be  a  very  strong  argument  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

We  believe  the  situation  is  serious  for  all  dairy  farmers  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  selling  manufacturing  milk.  The  increase  in  the  sup¬ 
port  proposed  in  S.  2917  amounts  to  an  increase  of  about  5  percent. 
It  is  small  and  will  only  help  solve  a  part  of  the  financial  problem  of 
the  dairy  farmer.  However,  we  believe  it  important  that  this  step 
be  taken  to  increase  the  price  support  level  to  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  manufacturing  milk  during  the  past  2  years. 

We  urge  adoption  of  the  legislation  embodied  in  S.  2917  promptly. 
It  can  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  increasing  price  squeeze  on  dairy 
farmers  until  further  and  more  effective  action  can  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  improve  the  agricultural  and  dairy  farm  situation. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this,  and  I 
want  to  thank  those  folks  who  had  the  courage  to  introduce  the  bill 
for  doing  what  they  do  and  what  they  can  to  try  to  shore  up  this- 
dairy  farm  price  situation  so  that  it  cannot  get  worse  than  it  has  been 
for  the  last  year  or  so. 

I  think  there  is  definite  indications  that  it  might  worsen  in  the  next 
6  months  unless  something  is  done  because  of  the  action  taken  by  in¬ 
creasing  these  import  quotas  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dairy  farmers  in  our  area  of  the  country 
respect  the  feeling  you  have  on  that  matter  very  definitely.  We 
know  that  you  disagreed  with  it  all  along,  but  they  went  ahead  and 
increased  the  import  quotas  on  Edam  and  Guida  cheeses  and  foreign 
type  Italian  cheeses.  We  don't  think  anything  in  the  world  can  hap¬ 
pen  but  that  will  be  an  expansion  of  the  foreign  markets  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  slightly  contradictory 
for  the  same  administration,  the  same  department  to  recommend  and 
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support  the  increase  in  the  quota,  and  at  the  same  time  to  say  that 
the  supply  and  demand  situation  in  this  country  is  such  that  we  can¬ 
not  have  this  very  modest  increase  ?  You  either  have  that  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  can’t  reconcile  that  type  thinking  myself. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Either  we  should  not  have  increased  the  quota 
and  permitted  them  to  import  more,  or,  if  we  did  do  that,  we  should 
say  that  certainly  our  farmers  ought  to  get  a  little  bit  of  benefit  too. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  think  so  very  definitely.  And  I  am  sure  that  the 
dairy  farmers,  in  the  manufacturing  areas,  at  least,  of  the  United 
States  are  very  conscious  of  it,  I  cannot  understand  how  you  could 
find  reasoning  and  justification  for  holding  down  at  the  lowest  level 
practically  permissive  the  support  prices  on  manufactured  milk  and 
give  the  importers  a  chance  to  double  the  amount  of  materials  they 
bring  in  that  will  depress  prices  down  to  the  support  level. 

And  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  that  reason  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  be  passed  so  that  we  can  keep  the  price  up  to  the  point  where 
it  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  on  manufactured  milk. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Eckles.  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  clarification  of  a  point  that  was  discussed 
between  Mr.  Eckles  and  myself,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  from 
Agricultural  Prices,  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  following  figures,  which  demonstrate  how  much  of  an 
increase,  percentage  increase,  in  milk  it  now  takes  for  a  farmer  to 
buy  precisely  the  same  tractor. 

For  a  1930-39  belt  horsepower  wheel  tractor,  in  1947-49,  the  cost 
was  $2,100. 

In  March  1960,  the  cost  was  $3,070,  an  increase  of  approximately 
50  percent.  And  for  milk  of  manufacturing  grade  percent,  in  1947- 
49,  the  price  was  $3.85 ;  in  March  1960,  $3.22 ;  a  drop  in  price  of  16 
percent,  and  therefore,  to  buy  a  tractor,  the  increase  has  been  from 
541/2  hundredweights  of  milk,  which  was  what  it  took  in  1947-49, 
to  95  hundredweights  today,  an  increase  of  about  80  percent,  a 
tremendous  increase,  a  far  greater  increase  than  the  most  efficient 
dairy  farmer  could  expect  in  output  so  that  he  can’t  come  near  to 
replacing  his  tractor  now  without  making  a  greater  sacrifice  than 
before. 

Is  Mr.  Otie  M.  Reed  here? 

STATEMENT  OF  OTIE  M.  REED,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 

CREAMERIES  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Reed,  you  are  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Creameries  Association? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here  this 
morning.  Do  you  want  to  proceed  in  your  own  way  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  short  statement  here. 
And  from  what  I  have  heard  from  the  testimony  and  the  state¬ 
ments  that  I  have  seen  presented,  you  certainly  have  a  plethora  of 
data  presented  to  you  as  to  this  entire  situation. 

May  I  proceed  to  read  parts  of  the  statement  ? 
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Senator  Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Otie  M.  Reed,  and  I  am  executive  director  of  National  Creameries 
Association,  with  offices  located  at  1107  19th  Street,  NW.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Our  membership  consists  of  several  hundred  dairy  plants  located 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon.  Practically  all  of  our  members  are 
locally  owned  and  operated  cooperative  associations  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  About  30  of  our  plants, 
in  addition  to  manufacturing  facilities,  also  operate  grade  A  receiving 
facilities  and  ship  grade  A  milk  to  fluid  milk  markets. 

We  are  appearing  here  today  in  support  of  S.  2917,  which  would 
increase  the  price  support  level  for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.22  per 
hundredweight,  and  the  price  support  level  for  butterfat  to  59.6  cents 
per  pound. 

The  proposed  prices  compare  with  price  supports  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
1960,  of  $3.06  per  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6 
cents  per  pound  butterfat. 

In  connection  with  legislation  of  this  category,  Senator  Proxmire, 
I  think  you  and  others  of  this  committee  will  recall  that  for  several 
years  we  have  urged  the  passage  of  legislation  which  would  increase 
the  support  levels  to  three  and  a  quarter  per  hundredweight  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  with  comparable  increases  in  the  price  supports  for 
butterfat. 

Several  years  ago,  I  think  in  1958,  such  legislation  was  actually 
passed  by  the  Congress,  but  it  was  vetoed. 

In  the  several  appearances  that  we  have  made  on  the  occasion  of 
hearings  on  these  other  bills,  we  have  pointed  out  our  belief  that  the 
price  support  level  should  be  increased  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  If 
we  look  through  the  figures  at  the  end  of  this  statement  we  see  where 
I  have  tabulated  the  average  prices  received  per  hundredweight  by 
producers  at  their  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Reed.  Now,  the  averages  which  I  show  there  are  unweighted 
averages,  that  is  to  say,  we  just  added  up  the  12  months  and  divided 
them  by  12. 

But  you  will  note  that  most  of  the  time  during  this  period  the  prices 
have  averaged  somewhat  above  support  levels,  and  currently,  for  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year,  they  have  averaged  $3.24. 

As  of  April — these  are  USDA  reports  coming  from  Agricultural 
Prices  which  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  testimony — the  price  was 
$3.17  per  hundredweight. 

I  believe  that,  barring  some  unusual  seasonality  in  the  prices  of 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  this  year,  the  prices  still  will  aver¬ 
age  somewhat  above  the  support  level. 

If  we  go  into  the  purchase  situation,  purchases  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  during  the  marketing  years  1956-57,  shown  in 
table  2,  last  year  we  noticed  the  decrease  in  the  purchase  of  butter 
under  price  supports  of  about  15  million  pounds.  There  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  purchase  of  cheese  from  the  very  low  point  reached  in 
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1958-59,  but  it  is  extraordinarily  lower  than  the  heavy  purchases  of 
cheese  in  1957  and  1958. 

Nonfat  dry  milk — there  are  two  columns  shown  there.  One  is  pur¬ 
chase  contracts,  and  the  others  are  schedules  of  deliveries  under  such 
contracts,  and  I  showed  the  latter  column  in  order  to  take  out  some 
of  the  distortions  that  are  involved  in  the  data  if  we  used  only  pur¬ 
chase  contracts,  the  date  that  they  were  let,  as  consummating  the 
actual  purchase. 

For  example,  we  find  that  frequently  large  purchase  contracts  are 
let  toward  the  end  of  the  marketing  season,  and  of  course  the  de¬ 
liveries  will  take  place  during  the  ensuing  season. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  major  dairy  products,  the  manufactured  dairy 
products,  nonfat  dry  milk  is  of  course  in  very  heavy  supply  and  sur¬ 
plus.  I  think  we  should  expect  to  see  that  continue. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  any  dollar  figures  on  the  costs  of 
this  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  haven’t  worked  those  out. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  would  seem  just  offhand  that  it  was  lower 
than  in  1959-60  than  any  of  the  preceding  years,  although  we  would 
have  to  compare  them  closely  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  can  work  out  if  you  wish  an  approximation  of  these 
purchase  costs  based  on  table  2.  And  if  you  want  the  data  more  com¬ 
pletely,  I  can  get  it  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would.  These  are  verjq  very  helpful  charts, 
and  I  appreciate  having  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  Would  you  want  me  to  try  to  secure  from  CCC  the  net 
cost  of  the  program,  that  is,  the  purchases  plus  handling,  less  its  reali¬ 
zations  on  sales  ? 

Senator  Proxmire.  Yes. 

Of  course,  this  Inis  to  be  evaluated  pretty  carefully - 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  a  little  bit  tough  to  get. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  it  is  tough  to  evaluate,  because  where  we 
use  it  in  Public  Law  480,  or  we  use  it  in  some  of  our  other  foreign-aid 
programs,  we  charge  the  farmer,  whereas  actually  in  my  judgment, 
this  is  part  of  our  foreign-aid  program.  It  is  very  justifiable  and 
very  helpful  to  other  countries,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  primarily 
for  their  benefit,  rather  than  our  farmers;  if  we  have  that  in  mind 
when  we  are  using  that,  we  are  safe.  I  would  like  to  have  that  in¬ 
formation  on  the  net  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  believe  I  can  extract  that  from  published  CCC  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  inventory  and  operational  position  which  they  put  out 
each  month. 

(The  information  referred  to  above  is  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25,  1960. 

Hon.  William  Proxmire, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  letter  is  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  give 
further  information  as  requested  at  the  hearing  Friday,  May  20,  1960,  on  S.  2917. 

I  regret  that  complete  data  in  respect  to  total  costs  and  recoveries  from  dis¬ 
positions  are  not  yet  available  to  me  for  the  1959-60  marketing  year  ending 
March  31.  1960. 

However,  on  a  purchase-cost  basis,  the  cost  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  removed  from  the  market  under  the  price-support  program  in  1959-60  was 
somewhat  above  .$200  million.  I  do  not  have  the  accounting  for  the  costs  of 
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handling,  shipping,  storage,  and  the  like,  which  would  add  to  these  costs.  Nor 
do  I  have  yet  available  the  amount  of  money  which  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  received  from  products  disposed  of  in  a  number  of  outlets. 

In  respect  to  the  matter  of  farm  efficiencies,  my  comments  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Friday,  May  20,  were  made  from  personal  observation  over  many 
years  of  experience  in  dairy  production  and  marketing  and  not  from  any  precise 
analysis  of  gains  in  productivity  in  dairy  farms  in  the  United  States. 

While  of  course,  with  considerable  research,  it  would  be  possible  to  show  the 
increases  in  milk  production  per  labor  unit,  for  example,  and  other  factors 
drawn  from  scattered  research  sources,  we  know  that  any  number  of  series  of 
general  information  furnishes  us  an  understanding  of  the  growing  efficiency 
on  U.S.  dairy  farms. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  producing  animal  has  been 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years.  A  rather  adequate  general  measure  of  this 
is  the  continuous  increase  that  is  taking  place  in  milk  production  per  cow.  For 
example,  in  1945,  total  milk  production  was  119.8  billion  pounds  from  25.0  million 
head  of  milk  cows  on  farms.  In  1959,  total  milk  production  was  124.4  billion 
pounds  from  19.3  million  head  of  milk  cows  on  farms.  Cow  numbers  thus  were 
down  about  27  percent  from  1945  to  1959,  whereas  total  milk  production  was  up 
4  percent. 

Milk  production  per  cow  during  this  same  period  showed  an  increase  of  34 
percent.  These  increases  are  due  to  better  feeding  practices,  better  handling 
practices,  and  in  particular  better  breeding  practices.  We  know  that  dairy  farms 
are  becoming  larger  due  to  expansion  of  farms  through  combination  of  smaller 
farms  and  the  like. 

The  advent  of  bulk  tanks  on  farms  has  been  a  large  stride  forward,  and  the 
records  show  that  when  farms  shift  to  bulk  tank  operations  they  genrally  increase 
the  size  of  the  herds  and  no  doubt  the  overall  efficiency. 

There  is  no  question  whatosever  that  a  much  higher  degree  of  mechanization 
on  farms  utilizes  less  manual  labor  per  unit  of  output  than  ever  before  in  history. 

The  same  situation  holds  true  in  regard  to  milk  processing  plants.  Plants 
are  becoming  far  fewer  in  number  and  much  larger.  Members  of  local  coopera¬ 
tive  dairy  associations  are  going  on  all  the  time.  New  plants  are  being  con¬ 
structed  and  smaller,  inefficient  plants  are  being  closed. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  processing  industry  are 
doing  their  very  best  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  reduce  costs  of  operation,  and 
are  making  great  progress  in  these  endeavors. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  returns  to  dairy  farmers  due  to  low  market  prices  are  so 
low  tht  dairy  farmers  are  in  considerable  distress  and,  therefore,  S.  2917  should 
be  enacted. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Otie  M.  Reed, 

Executive  Director,  National  Creameries  Association. 


Mr.  Reed.  Now,  as  far  as  production  is  concerned  this  year,  there 
seem  to  be  some  indications  that  it  may  go  up  somewhat.  The  number 
of  cows  and  heifers  has  apparently  reached  the  low  point.  Consider¬ 
ably  more  young  stock  is  being  kept  on  the  farm  as  compared  to  recent 
years,  and  there  may  be,  therefore,  some  slight  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  witnesses  that  have  been  previously 
questioned  in  this  hearing  have  shown  the  cost-price  squeeze  that  the 
producers  are  in.  And  rather  than  quote  a  bunch  of  figures  of  that 
nature  which  are  already  in  the  record,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  made 
a  number  of  visits  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  attended  meetings 
in  the  last  3  months  in  which  the  attendance  of  producers  and  coopera¬ 
tive  managers  and  members  of  their  board  of  directors  and  the  like 
have  been  heavy.  And  there  seems  to  be — I  am  sure  there  is — about 
as  much  unrest  and  disatisfaction  with  their  financial  position  as  I 
have  witnessed  in  many  years,  not  only  on  the  part  of  farmers,  but 
also  on  the  part  of  the  local  cooperative  associations  who  are  having 
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great  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet  because  of  the  extreme  competition 
for  supplies  of  milk  between  them. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Is  this,  do  you  think,  an  accumulation  of  years  ? 

It  seems  to  me  the  basis  of  the  figures  that  you  have  in  the  first  chart, 
table  1,  that  the  prices  are  a  little  better  than  they  have  been.  Do  you 
adjust  them  seasonally  ? 

The  fact  is  that  over  the  last  4  or  5  or  6  years  there  has  been  a 
continued — what  I  think  is  a  depression,  not  a  recession — a  first- 
class  depression  for  farmers  which  has  been  terribly  painful.  This 
relatively  small  increase  that  you  have  indicated  here,  particularly 
since  last  fall,  beginning,  say  in  August  or  so,  and  continuing  stead¬ 
ily,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  alleviate  this  distress. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  think  you  have  an  accumulation  of  many  things. 

Now,  when  the  price  support  level  was  reduced  some  years  back, 
and  even  of  course  before  that  time,  the  farmers  approached  the 
protection  of  their  income  position  and  their  earnings  position  in 
two  different  ways. 

First,  you  try  to  get  as  much  as  you  can  out  of  the  finished  com¬ 
modity. 

Second,  you  try  to  so  adjust  your  own  production  practices  and  the 
like  as  to  operate  more  efficiently. 

Now,  it  has  been  my  observation  that  in  the  major  dairy  areas 
there  has  been  a  very  important  movement  on  the  part  of  farmers 
to  improve  their  operating  efficiencies.  And  I  think  they  have  done 
so  to  a  rather  marked  extent. 

We  have  witnessed  the  development  of  better  handling  practices, 
the  amalgamation  of  herds — one  farmer  will  go  out  of  business  and 
the  herd  will  be  taken  in  by  another  farmer,  increasing  the  size  of 
his  operations.  Particularly  in  those  areas  which  are  going  into 
bulk  tank,  which  is  true  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  farmers 
who  adopt  that  type  of  operation  of  handling  milk  generally  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  their  herds  and  the  like. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  our  section  in  operation  of  dairy 
plants.  Many  of  your  plants  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  under¬ 
going  a  great  deal  of  new  construction  activity,  rearrangement  of 
plant  facilities,  and  the  like,  so  as  to  operate  more  efficiently. 

The  same  thing  has  taken  hold  rather  rapidly  in  northeastern 
Iowa,  where  many  small  plants  are  being  combined  into  large,  quite 
efficient,  first-class  operating  plants. 

But  the  point  is,  I  think  that  the  producers  and  the  cooperative 
associations,  and  others,  have  extracted,  if  you  will,  just  about  as 
much  from  the  moves  toward  greater  efficiency  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected.  And  I  think  a  large  part  of  this  unrest  is  that  in  spite 
of  all  their  moves  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  operations,  they 
still  are  not  making  the  amount  of  money  that  they  consider  any¬ 
where  near  appropriate. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  feel  that  on  the  basis  of  your  experience 
and  what  you  said  about  the  trend  on  the  farms,  that  dairying  is  still 
a  family  operation? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  the  most  efficient  operation  is  probably 
limited  in  size,  so  you  are  unlikely  to  have  the  kind  of  expansion  that 
you  have  in  many  other  crops? 
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Mr.  Reed.  Xo,  I  don’t  think  you  will.  I  think  these  cow  pools 
and  that  sort  of  thing  run  into  factors  in  their  operational  costs 
which  make  them  less  efficient  than  a  well-run  family  farm. 

The  family  farm  is  getting  larger,  there  isn’t  any  question  about  it.  j 
One  man  is  handling  in  many  instances  twice  as  many  animals  as  he 
handled,  say,  10  years  ago.  And  back  in  the  days  when  I  worked  on 
a  dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin,  we  had  a  plethora  of  manpower  com¬ 
pared  to  what  you  have  now.  The  volume  of  work  units  accom¬ 
plished,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  by  the  farmers,  I  think,  has  shown 
an  extraordinary  increase. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the - 

Senator  Proxmirb.  Any  figures  that  you  have  on  that  would  be 
very  useful.  I  know  there  are  all  kinds  of  general  figures  on  farmers 
as  a  whole,  how  vastly  they  have  increased  their  efficiency.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  fact,  because  part  of  the  American  dream 
is  that  not  only  you  have  economic  justice,  but  when  a  fellow  does  a 
better  and  more  intelligent  job  and  is  more  efficient,  when  he  works  A | 
harder  and  puts  in  more  time  and  invests  his  money  and  takes  a  risk  ▼  I 
and  does  all  of  these  tilings,  he  deserves  a  reward. 

I  think  we  can  show  very  clearly  that  the  farmer  works  more,  and 
puts  in  his  own  money  and  takes  a  terrific  risk  on  the  weather,  and 
vast  fluctuations  on  price,  and  in  general  we  can  show  he  is  far  more 
efficient,  and  he  has  increased  his  efficiency,  I  think,  three  times  as 
fast.,  81  percent  in  the  last  12  years  as  compared  to  27  percent  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

But  if  I  could  get  anything  specific  and  definite  on  the  dairy 
farmer,  I  think  it  would  he  very  helpful  to  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
nail  it  down  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  would  like  to  do  that.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  them  and 
supply  them  to  you  for  the  record.  And  I  did  want  to  stress  that 
point.  I  personally  am  getting  rather  tired  of  people  who  consider 
the  price-support  program — who  seem  to  think  that  the  farmer  is  just 
sitting  there  waiting  for  somebody  to  bail  him  out  of  his  economic 
difficulties. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  know  that  that  is  not  true,  that  they  have  made  great 
advances. 

And  I  also  do  not  like  the  proposition  that  many  of  the  plants  are 
not  making  any  moves  to  do  a  better  job,  both  qualitywise  and  in 
terms  of  cost  of  operations,  because  many  of  them  make  extensive  out¬ 
lays  for  the  increase  of  their  efficiency  in  manufacturing  operations. 

Some  of  the  plants  just  a  hundred  miles,  or  75  miles  or  so  in  'Wis¬ 
consin  out  of  Twin  Cities,  some  of  those  already  excellent  plants  have 
practically  completely  been  rebuilt  last  year.  Why  ? 

For  one  thing,  to  produce  more  efficiently  at  a  better  price,  to  get 
more  money  for  a  better  product,  and  cut  their  cost  of  operation. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  managers  of  an  organization  in  that  area 
some  10  days  or  so  ago.  And  those  gentlemen  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time — and  these  were  managers  of  cooperative  associations — discus¬ 
sing,  on  the  basis  of  engineering  studies  that  they  had  made,  and 
the  like  of  that,  how  they  could  organize  their  work  force  to  get  more 
out  of  their  labor  and  how  they  could  cut  their  costs,  and  they  have 
done  some  pretty  remarkable  things.  Even  though,  going  as  far 
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as  they  have,  they  are  not  able  to  make  any  particular  margin  of 
return  to  return  to  producers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  will  try  to  get  this  information  for  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  will  be  very,  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  thank  you. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Reed.  You  certainly 
do  an  excellent  job  in  presenting  your  case.  You  are  very,  very  con¬ 
vincing  and  persuasive.  And  it  will  be  helpful,  I  am  sure,  on  the 
floor,  and  in  the  subcomittee  and  the  committee  when  we  work  on  this 
bill,  which  we  intend  to  do  as  rapidly  as  we  can  pursuade  our  col¬ 
leagues  to  go  to  work  on  it. 

Thank  you,  very,  very  much. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Reed  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Otie  M.  Reed,  and 
I  am  executive  director  of  National  Creameries  Association,  with  offices  located 
at  1107  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Our  membership  consists  of  several  hundred  dairy  plants  located  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Oregon.  Practically  all  of  our  members  are  locally  owned  and  operated  co¬ 
operative  associations  of  dairy  producers  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture 
of  dairy  products  such  as  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  About  30  of  our 
plants,  in  addition  to  manufacturing  facilities,  also  operate  grade  A  receiving 
facilities  and  ship  grade  A  milk  to  fluid-milk  markets. 

We  are  appearing  here  today  in  support  of  S.  2917,  which  would  increase 
the  price-support  level  for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.22  per  hundredweight,  and 
the  price-support  level  for  butterfat  to  59.6  cents  per  pound.  The  proposed 
prices  compare  with  price  supports  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  this  marketing  year  beginning  April  1,  1960,  of  $3.06  per  hundredweight 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents  per  pound  butterfat. 

This  committee  will  recall  that  I  have  appeared  before  you  from  time  to  time 
in  the  last  few*  years  recommending  the  passage  of  legislation  increasing  dairy 
price  supports  to  $3.25  per  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  with  com¬ 
parable  increases  in  the  price  supports  for  butterfat. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  such  legislation  passed  the  Congress,  but  was  vetoed. 

Each  year  since  dairy  price  supports  were  reduced  to  $3.06  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents  per  pound  butterfat,  we  have  urged 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase  price  supports  to  the  levels  noted 
above.  However,  we  have  never  been  successful. 

Table  1  attached  hereto  shows  monthly  and  average  prices  for  manufacturing 
milk  from  January  1958  to  date.  On  the  whole,  prices  have  averaged  above 
price-support  levels.  In  1959,  with  the  support  level  at  $3.06  per  hundredweight 
for  manufacturing  milk,  the  unweighted  average  price  for  the  year  was  $3.21. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  during  the  months  of  heaviest  marketing's  from 
farms,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  prices  averaged  right  at  support  level. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1960,  unweighted  prices  have  averaged  $3.24  per 
hundredweight  with  a  high  of  $3.32  in  January  and  a  low  of  $3.17  in  April. 

Purchases  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  during  the  marketing  years 
1956-57  through  1959-60  are  shown  in  table  2.  During  this  last  marketing  year, 
butter  purchases  were  down  about  15  million  pounds  from  the  preceding  year 
and  over  80  million  pounds  from  the  high  level  reached  in  1957-5S. 

Cheese  purchases  at  50.3  million  pounds  were  up  from  the  preceding  year,  but 
greatly  below  the  very  heavy  purchases  of  248.3  million  pounds  in  1957-58. 

Price-support  purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  while  apparently  down  from  the 
preceding  year,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  as  shown.  These  figures  are  actually 
purchase  contracts  and  exclude  direct  purchases  from  section  32  fund.  Also,  the 
figures  are  not  precisely  indicative  of  the  volumes  actually  taken  off  the  market 
during  any  marketing  year. 

Thus,  if  actual  deliveries  out  of  marketing  year  supplies  are  included,  includ¬ 
ing  section  32  purchases,  the  total  amount  of  nonfat  dry  milk  removed  from  the 
market  this  last  marketing  year  was  857  million  pounds,  somewhat  above  the 
previous  marketing  year  but  below  the  level  of  the  1957-58  marketing  year. 

It  is  possible  that  production  of  milk  on  farms  this  year  will  be  somewhat 
above  last  year,  but  probably  very  little. 
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The  number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  older  kept  for  milk  on 
farms  reached  its  lowest  point  in  many  years  in  1959  at  21.3  million  head. 

Milk  production  in  1959  was  down  somewhat  in  total  with  production  per 
capita  of  population,  being  the  lowest  on  record. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  number  of  young  stock  being  kept  for  milk 
stock  on  farms  is  increasing  and  this,  coupled  with  good  growing  conditions, 
may  contribute  to  some  slight  increase  in  production  this  year. 

As  I  am  sure  you  all  know,  the  prices  which  farmers  pay  for  commodities  and 
services  used  for  living  and  production  have  continued  at  a  very  high  level.  As 
of  April  15,  1960,  such  prices  were  about  1  percent  higher  than  March  15,  1960, 
and  on  the  same  date  the  year  preceding.  Both  farm  living  costs  and  production 
expenses  are  up. 

It  would  be  possible  to  sit  here  at  this  table  and  quote  figures  by  the  hour 
showing  the  depressed  conditions  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterfat  producing  areas.  However,  I  am  more  impressed  myself  with 
many  direct  contacts  I  have  had  recently  with  dairy  producers  in  several  of  the 
States  where  we  have  membership,  particularly  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
It  has  been  many  years  since  I  have  witnessed  so  much  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  dairy  fanners  and  so  much  unrest.  This  unrest  also  carries  over  into 
the  manufacturing  plants,  many  of  which  are  finding  it  difficult  to  make  ends 
meet  because  of  very  sharp  competition  at  the  producer  level  for  the  available 
supplies  of  milk. 

We  wish  to  urge  this  committee  to  report  this  bill  favorably  and  we  hope  that, 
if  it  is  enacted,  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  administration. 

Respectfully  submitted.  . 

Otie  M.  Reed, 

Executive  Director,  National  Creameries  Association. 


Table  1. — Average  prices  per  hundredweight  received  by  producers  at  dairy 
manufacturing  plants,  United  States,  by  months,  January  1958-April  1960 


Month 


January-. 

February. 

March _ 

April _ 

May _ 

June _ 

July _ 


1958 

1959 

$3.34 

$3.  24 

3. 28 

3.  18 

3.19 

3. 13 

3.  01 

3.  07 

2.  99 

3.  05 

2.  99 

3.  04 

3.  05 

3. 08 

Month 


August _ 

September _ 

October _ 

November _ 

December _ 

Average 


1958 

1959 

1960 

$3. 12 
3.  25 
3. 35 
3. 35 
3.31 

$3.15 
3. 28 
3.  41 

3. 48 
3.42 

3. 18 

3. 21 

i  3.24 

1  Average  1st  4  months. 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  TJSDA. 


Table  2. — USD  A  purchases  in  millions  of  pounds 


Butter  pur- 

Cheese  pur- 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

Period  1 

chase  con¬ 
tracts 

chase  con¬ 
tracts 

Purchase 

contracts 

Scheduled 

deliveries 

1956-57 _ 

154 

197 

799 

736 

1957-58  _ 

215 

248 

829 

907 

1958-59  _ 

150 

35 

941 

826 

1959-60 _ 

135 

50 

748 

857 

1  April-March  marketing  years. 


Senator  Proxmire.  Apparently  all  the  witnesses  have  appeared.  Is 
there  anything  else  to  put  in  the  record  ? 

I  have  here  a  statement  by  John  C.  York,  executive  secretary,  East¬ 
ern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Association. 

Without  objection  this  statement  from  Mr.  York  will  be  placed  in 
the  record. 

(Statement  of  Mr.  York  follows:) 
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Statement  Filed  by  John  C.  York,  Executive  Secretary,  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Association,  East  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

My  name  is  John  C.  York.  I  am  the  executive  secretary  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Association,  whose  offices  are  at  East  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Our 
association  strongly  favors  of  the  enactment  of  S.  2917,  which  would  increase 
the  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk  from  $3.06  to  $3.22  per  hundredweight. 

Our  association  has  a  membership  of  approximately  10,000  dairy  farmers,  and 
is  the  largest  bargaining  cooperative  in  the  United  States.  The  farms  of  our 
member-producers  are  located  in  New  York  State,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  Our  milk  is  sold  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market,  in  the  Boston 
market,  and  in  some  of  the  secondary  markets  of  the  Northeast,  such  as  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode  Island. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  MILKSHED 

Economic  conditions  for  milk  producers  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk- 
shed  have  worsened  during  the  past  6  months.  Beginning  in  December  1959, 
average  or  blended  prices  to  producers  in  this  vast  milk-producing  area  have  been 
lower  in  each  month  than  a  year  earlier,  and  a  lower  price  is  also  expected  for 
the  month  of  May.  Thus,  while  the  average  price  for  all  of  1959  was  above 
1958 — $4.48  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  as  against  $4.44 — the  price  in  December 
was  below  December  1958 — $4.80  as  against  $4.84. 

In  January  the  price  was  $4.56,  as  compared  with  $4.64  a  year  ago.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  it  was  $4.38,  as  compared  with  $4.54.  In  March  it  was  $4.15  as  compared 
with  $4.28,  and  in  April  it  was  $3.86  as  compared  with  $4. 

A  total  of  49,281  dairy  farmers  delivered  milk  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
market  in  April  1960.  The  lower  price  they  received  has  meant  hardship  for 
all,  and  disaster  for  many.  Under  the  pressure  of  continually  declining  prices 
at  a  time  when  dairymen’s  expenses  were  rising,  many  producers  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area  have  had  to  give  up  dairying,  and  seek  a  livelihood  else¬ 
where.  Thus,  only  a  year  ago,  a  total  of  52153  producers  delivered  milk  to  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  market.  Within  the  relatively  short  period  of  1  year, 
2,872  producers  have  abandoned  dairying  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  produc¬ 
tion  area.  This  is  more  than  the  number  of  all  producers  supplying  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  area,  and  almost  as  many  as  supply  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  marketing  area  is  regulated  by  Order  No.  27,  issued 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  The  order  provides 
for  the  prices  producers  receive  for  milk  used  for  various  purposes.  Producers 
have  recently  sought  relief  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  petitioning  for 
a  suspension  of  certain  order  provisions  which  would  have  prevented  a  decline 
this  spring  in  the  price  they  receive  for  milk  used  for  bottling  purposes.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has,  however,  denied  this  request,  and  the  price  for 
this  milk  will  decline  further  this  month  and  next  month. 

In  these  grave  circumstances,  producers  in  our  milkshed  are  hoping  for  some 
improvement  in  the  price  they  receive  for  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Their  hopes  rest  on  the  enactment  of  S.  2917,  whch  is  the  subject  of  this  hearing. 
The  increase  in  the  support  price  provided  by  the  bill  is  modest  indeed — 16 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  manufacturing  milk.  If  enacted,  the  bill  would  add 
about  7  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  to  the  blend  price  in  our  area  during 
periods  when  dairy  products  would  otherwise  sell  at  the  lower  support  level. 

natural  conditions 

Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  economic  conditions  of  dairy 
farmers  the  country  over  is,  with  certain  minor  exceptions,  unfavorable.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  producers  whose  milk  is  utilized  predominantly  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Production  of  milk  during  1960  is  expected  to  be  higher 
than  during  1959,  and,  in  any  case,  large  enough,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  hold  average  prices  for  manufacturing  milk  near  the  support 
level.  Unless  changed  by  the  enactment  of  S.  2917,  that  level  will  be  $3.06  per 
hundredweight  until  March  31,  1961,  though  for  April  1960  the  price  was  $3.17. 
At  the  same  time  production  costs  are  likely  to  increase  further,  after  having 
reached  a  record  high  on  April  15,  1960.  The  cost-price  squeeze,  under  which 
producers  have  been  laboring  for  so  long,  will  pinch  even  more  than  before. 
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Much  has  been  made  of  the  prediction  that  cash  receipts  from  dairying  will 
reach  a  record  figure  this  marketing  year.  Of  course,  with  an  anticipated  record 
output  of  milk,  and  with  an  unchanged  level  of  the  support  price,  cash  receipts 
are  bound  to  be  higher.  But  higher  cash  receipts  do  not  mean  a  higher  net 
income,  since,  as  already  indicated,  production  costs  are  likely  to  rise  also. 
Higher  cash  receipts  for  the  entire  industry  may,  on  the  contrary,  indicate  a 
worse  situation  for  some  producers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  adverse 
times,  some  producers  who  are  hard  pressed  will  increase  their  output  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet. 

One  measure  of  the  economic  position  of  dairy  farmers  is  the  index  of 
prices  received  for  dairy  products  and  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers. 
According  to  the  latest  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  the  index  of  prices 
received  for  dairy  products  averaged  254  in  1959.  This  was  a  decline  of  5 
points  since  1957  when  the  index  stood  at  259.  At  the  same  time  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  all  items,  including  interest,  taxes,  and  wage 
rates,  increased  12  points  between  1957  and  1959 — from  286  to  298.  When  only 
production  items  are  considered,  the  result  is  somewhat  less  unfavorable — the 
index  climbed  from  257  in  1957  to  266  in  1959. 

A  still  further  measure  of  the  economic  status  of  dairy  farmers  is  the  amount 
of  return  received  by  the  farm  operator  and  family  labor.  In  1958  the  return 
per  hour  to  dairy  farmers  in  the  Northeast  was  79  cents.  In  eastern  Wisconsin 
it  was  36  cents ;  and  in  western  Wisconsin,  57  cents.  The  returns  for  1959, 
when  available,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  different  since  cash  receipts  for  1959 
were  less  than  1  percent  higher  than  for  1958. 

PROPOSED  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

The  support  price  specified  in  S.  2917,  to  wit,  $3.22  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  equal  to  80.3  percent  of  parity,  would  afford  a  modest  increase  in  the  support 
level.  Back  in  1953  the  support  level  was  $3.74  which  was  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  reduction  in  April  1954  was  then  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
stocks  of  dairy  products  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  were  large.  But  this 
is  a  condition  which  does  not  exist  today.  On  April  30,  1960,  the  Government 
held  no  uncommitted  supplies  of  butter  and  cheese.  While  the  uncommitted 
supplies  of  nonfat  dry  milk  were  197  million  pounds,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
demand  from  foreign  sources  for  this  product  is  very  great,  and  once  the  Com¬ 
modity  Sredit  Corporation  decides  to  reinstitute  the  distribution  of  the  product, 
there  will  be  no  problem  of  disposing  of  all  stocks. 

Total  purchases  of  dairy  products  during  the  marketing  year  April  1,  1959, 
to  March  31,  1960,  were  the  lowest  since  1951-52,  when  measured  on  a  milk 
equivalent  basis.  The  milk  equivalent  of  all  purchases  during  1959-60 
amounted  to  3,278  million  pounds.  This  compares  with  a  high  of  12,415  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  which  occurred  in  1953-54.  The  large  purchases  during  that  period 
led  to  the  reduction  in  the  support  price,  already  referred  to. 

The  trend  of  lower  purchases  experienced  during  1959-60  has  also  apparently 
continued  during  April  1960. 

It  is  presumably  a  principle  of  the  flexible  price-support  program  that  the 
support  level  would  be  varied  in  accordance  with  supply  and  demand  condi¬ 
tions,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  support  level  would  be  reduced  when  supplies 
are  excessive  in  relation  to  demand,  and  would  be  increased  when  supplies  are 
in  better  balance  with  demand.  From  the  data  given  above,  the  supply  and 
demand  of  dairy  products  are  now  in  fair  balance.  Hence,  an  increase  ill  the 
support  level,  such  as  is  proposed  by  S.  2917,  is  fully  justified. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  urge  the  committee  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Without  objection,  the  record  will  remain  open 
until  next  Tuesday  for  additional  statements  which  may  be  filed. 

Since  there  are  no  further  witnesses,  the  hearings  will  end,  and  the 
committee  will  adjourn. 

( Whereupon,  at  11 :20  a.m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 

(Additional  statements  filed  for  the  record  are  as  follows:) 
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Statement  Filed  by  Hon.  Gaylord  A.  Nelson,  Governor  of  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  is  tlie  leading  dairy  State  in  the  Union,  and  therefore  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  all  legislation  affecting  dairy  farmers. 

The  bill  before  your  committee  (S.  2917)  would  provide  new  minimum  sup¬ 
port  prices  for  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  of  $3.22  per  hundred¬ 
weight  (up  from  $3.06)  and  59.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  (up  from  56.6 
cents)  for  the  balance  of  the  current  marketing  year,  which  ends  next  March 
30.  1961. 

This  bill  will  not  raise  the  prices  farmers  are  now  receiving  for  milk.  Aver¬ 
age  prices  were  higher  last  month,  at  $3.31  per  hundredweight  standard  butter- 
fat  basis,  than  the  proposed  minimum  of  $3.22. 

These  milk  prices  are  too  low  to  give  farmers  a  fair  return  on  their  labor 
and  investment.  Positive  action  by  Congress  is  needed  to  give  dairy  farmers 
the  means  to  improve  their  incomes. 

However,  although  this  bill  will  not  improve  present  milk  prices,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  falling  much  below  the  present  level  during  the  balance  of  this 
marketing  year.  If  milk  production  were  to  increase  later  this  year  it  might 
create  a  surplus  situation  which  could  drive  milk  prices  down  toward  the  present 
support  floor  of  $3.06  per  hundredweight.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  assure 
dairy  farmers  that  milk  prices  could  not  average  lower  than  $3.22  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Nevertheless  this  is  far  short  of  a  real  solution  to  the  dairy  farmers’  problems. 

The  dairy  price  and  income  problem  has  been  thoroughly  studied  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  my  request  by  the  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Dr.  Conrad  A.  Elvehjem.  The  report  of  this  Governor's  Dairy  Marketing 
Committee  concluded  that  the  present  dairy  price-support  program  is  not 
adequate,  as  follows : 

“It  seems  obvious  that  our  present  national  dairy  price-support  program 
is  inadequate  to  deal  on  a  longrun  basis  with  the  type  of  problem  dairy  farmers 
have  been  facing  in  the  recent  past  and  are  likely  to  face  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Its  major  inadequacy  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  program  includes  no 
provisions  for  control  of  supply  so  that  an  effective  limit  may  be  placed  on  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  milk  output.” 

The  committee  proposed  a  national  dairy  base-excess  plan  whereby  the  supply 
of  milk  could  be  kept  in  line  with  demand  and  returns  to  dairy  farmers  in¬ 
creased.  I  strongly  urge  your  consideration  of  bills  pending  before  your 
committee  which  would  enable  dairy  farmers  to  establish  such  a  program  to 
improve  their  incomes. 

A  copy  of  the  Governor’s  Dairy  Marketing  Committee  report  on  the  national 
dairy  problem  and  the  proposed  national  base-excess  plan  is  attached.  I  would 
appreciate  your  including  it  in  your  hearing  record  following  this  statement. 

(Eeport  referred  to  follows :) 

III.  The  Dairy  Problem 

The  general  level  of  dairy  farmer  incomes  is  low.  Dairy  prices  and  incomes 
are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  general  level  of  prices  and  incomes  in  the  rest  of 
our  economy.  These  are  economic  facts  which  are  demonstrable  for  dairy 
farmers  as  a  group,  even  though  individual  exceptions  to  the  rule  may  be 
found. 

The  income  problem  of  dairy  farmers  rests  partly  on  («)  the  low  level  and 
instability  of  farm  milk  prices  and  partly  on  (6)  the  whole  complex  of  forces 
which  affect  the  ability  of  individual  dairy  farmers  to  employ  the  right  kinds 
and  amounts  of  resources  for  efficient,  large-scale  milk  production.  Thus,  a 
reasonably  effective  solution  to  the  dairy  price  problem  may  still  leave  a  large 
number  of  dairy  farmers  with  inadequate  incomes  because  of  their  resource 
problem.  In  this  sense,  and  for  other  reasons,  better  milk  prices  will  bring  only 
a  partial  solution  to  the  dairy  income  problem.  However,  this  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  effective  action  on  the  price  front  would  be  unimportant,  for, 
on  the  contrary,  improved  milk  prices  would  bring  widespread  benefit  to  a 
majority  of  milk  producers. 

The  low  level  of  returns  among  dairy  farmers  may  he  illustrated  by  reference 
to  a  series  of  data  for  commercial,  family-operated  dairy  farms  in  western 
Wisconsin  (table  1). 
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Table  1. — Selected  changes  in  western  Wisconsin  dairy  farms  and  V.S.  personal 

incomes,  1950-58 


Western  Wisconsin  dairy  farms 

U.S.  average 
family 

Year 

Land  in 
farm  1 
(acres) 

All  cattle 
per  farm, 
January  1  1 

Return  to 
operator 
and  family 
labor  1 

personal  in¬ 
come  before 
Federal 
income 
taxes  1 

1950 _ _ _ 

138 

24.0 

$1, 899 
2,747 
2, 852 
2,  212 
1,  493 
1.  553 

$4,  440 
4, 900 
5, 120 
5,930 
5,360 
5, 640 
5,950 
6,200 
6,220 

1951  _ 

139 

24.  5 

1952 __ _ _ _ _ 

139 

25. 1 

1953  _ 

141 

26.3 

1954 _ 

142 

27.4 

1955  _ _ _ _ _ 

145 

27.  7 

1956 _ _ _ 

149 

28.2 

2,033 
2, 040 
1,997 

1957 _ 

152 

28.  5 

1958 _ 

155 

28.9 

1  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

These  data  indicate  the  relatively  low  level  of  typical  dairy  farmer  incomes 
and,  when  compared  with  the  level  and  trend  of  family  incomes  in  the  entire 
economy,  point  up  the  widening  gap  which  has  been  occurring.  Thus,  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  with  the  low  returns  for  their  efforts 
and  with  the  relative  decline  in  those  returns  which  represents  a  failure  to 
share  fairly  in  the  Nation’s  economic  growth,  rests  on  a  solid  foundation. 

While  the  dairy  price  level  problem  has  many  facets,  much  of  it  originates 
out  of  the  persistent  imbalance  between  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for 
milk — in  which  since  1953  there  has  been  a  persistent  excess  of  milk,  selling  at 
prices  which  dairy  farmers  considered  nowhere  near  reasonable  in  relation  to 
cost  and  needed  income.  In  1953,  milk  production  took  a  big  leap  forward  and 
in  most  years  since  then  has  continued  to  expand. 

The  growth  of  milk  production  in  the  face  of  persistently  unsatisfactory 
milk  prices  may  seem  unreasonable  and  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  true  that 
in  response  to  low  milk  prices  many  farmers  have  stopped  producing  milk  and 
shifted  into  other  farm  enterprises.  There  has  been  a  great  exodus  of  farmers 
and  their  families  from  agriculture  generally  because  of  what  appeared  to  be 
better  opportunities  elsewhere.  In  dairying,  along  with  the  reduced  number  of 
dairy  farms,  there  has  been  a  large  reduction  in  number  of  dairy  cows.  Yet 
milk  production  has  continued  to  increase. 

Important  changes  in  the  utilization  of  milk  have  occurred  during  the  last  30 
years.  Aggregate  milk  production  has  increased  by  approximately  26  billion 
pounds  since  1930.  There  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  both  production  per 
capita  and  domestic  civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  fat  during  this 
period.  Per  capita  disappearance  of  milk  fat  declined  from  32.1  pounds  in  1930 
to  26.4  pounds  per  capita  in  1958.  On  the  other  hand,  production  per  capita  of 
milk  solids,  not  fat,  has  declined  from  75.3  to  65.8  per  capita,  but  at  the  same 
time  domestic  civilian  per  capita  consumption  has  increased  from  38.5  to  47.6 
pounds  per  capita  (table  2).  Thus  when  one  is  considering  the  changes  in 
demand  for  and  consumption  of  milk,  the  picture  is  a  rather  complex  one. 
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Table  2.- — Per  capita  production  and  consumption  of  milk  fat  and  milk  solids, 
not  fat,  United  States,  selected  years,  1930-58 1 

[In  pounds] 


Year 

Milk  fat 

Milk  solids,  not  fat 2 

Production 
per  capita 

Domestic 
civilian  dis¬ 
appearance 
per  capita 

Production 
per  capita 

Domestic 
civilian  con¬ 
sumption 
per  capita 

1930 _ _ _ _ 

32.8 

32.1 

75.3 

38.5 

1935 _ 

32.2 

31.6 

73.3 

38.6 

1940 _ _ _ 

33.5 

32.5 

76.0 

40.8 

1945 _ _ _ _ _ 

34.3 

31.6 

77.6 

48.7 

1950 _ _ - _ _ 

30.6 

29.4 

69.6 

45.9 

1955 _ 

28.7 

27.3 

67.1 

47.9 

1956.... _ _ 

28.6 

27.1 

67.1 

48.5 

1957 _ 

28.5 

26.3 

67.3 

47.7 

1958- _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

27.8 

26.4 

65.8 

47.6 

1  Based  on  TJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  data. 

2  The  difference  between  production  and  consumption  per  capita  of  solids  not  fat  is  explained  largely 
my  the  large  volume  of  exports  and  the  volume  of  skim  milk  not  marketed  by  farmers. 


One  of  the  most  disturbing  trends  in  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  decline  in  consumption  of  milk  fat,  largely  reflected  in  re¬ 
duced  per  capita  consumption  of  butter.  It  should  be  noted  that  consumption  of 
all  fat  has  not  been  reduced.  The  reduction  in  consumption  of  milk  fat  has 
been  largely  replaced  by  increased  consumption  of  fats  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  changes  in  milk  marketings  have  also  been  rather  complex  and  this  makes 
it  difficult  to  appraise  the  consumption  pattern.  Since  1980  farmers  have  greatly 
reduced  the  volume  of  milk  marketed  by  them  directly  to  consumers  or  shipped 
as  farm  separated  cream.  During  the  same  period  they  have  stepped  up  whole 
milk  deliveries.  For  example,  on  a  per  capita  basis  whole  milk  deliveries  by 
farmers  have  increased  from  356  pounds  in  1940  to  571.1  in  1958.  During  the 
same  period  milk  and  cream  retailed  by  farmers  or  shipped  to  plants  as  farm 
separated  cream  decreased  from  295.8  pounds  to  76.1  pounds  per  capita.  When 
these  two  diverse  trends  are  combined,  there  has  been  little  net  change  in  the 
amount  of  milk  per  capita  reaching  the  marketing  system  since  1940,  except  for 
a  modest  increase  during  the  war  years.  During  the  same  period,  however,  the 
milk  utilization  on  farms  declined  from  175.5  per  capita  in  1940  to  72.1  in  1958 
( table  3 ) .  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  decline  in  per  capita  production  of  all 
milk  mainly  reflects  the  reduction  in  milk  utilized  on  farms  since  the  amount 
of  milk  per  capita  reaching  the  marketing  system  has  remained  essentially 
constant.  However,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  important  decline  in  per 
capita  marketing  of  milk  in  the  form  of  farm  separated  cream  in  a  sense  reflects 
I  an  increase  in  milk  marketings  since  the  shift  to  marketing  whole  milk  includes 
marketing  the  nonfat  component  which  was  formerly  separated  on  the  farm  and 
usually  fed  to  livestock. 
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Table  3. — Milk  production  and '■  utilization  per  capita,  United  States,  selected 

years,  1930-58 1 

(Milk  equivalent— fat  solids  basis) 


[Pounds  per  capita] 


Year 

Total  pro¬ 
duction 
on  farms 

Delivered 
to  plants 
as  whole 
milk 

Retailed  by 
farmers  and 
shipped  to 
plants  as 
farm  sepa¬ 
rated  cream 

Total  in 
combined 
milk  and 
cream  mar¬ 
ketings 

Total  util¬ 
ization  on 
farms 

1930  _  - 

812.9 

280.0 

331.3 

611.3 

201.6 

1935  -  _  -  -- 

794.4 

279.8 

310.4 

590.2 

204. 2 

1940  _  _  ---  - 

828.2 

356.  9 

295.8 

652.7 

175.5 

1945  _  - 

850.  5 

492.7 

210.5 

703.2 

153.4 

1950  _ 

768.6 

489.2 

159.2 

648.3 

120.3 

1955  _ 

744.9 

549.3 

105.8 

655.2 

89.7 

1956  _  - 

745.9 

566.9 

100.5 

661.5 

84.4 

1957  _ _ 

735.6 

574.6 

83.0 

657.6 

78.0 

1958  _ 

719.3 

571.1 

76.1 

647.2 

72.1 

i  Based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  data. 


The  explanation  for  the  postwar  expansion  in  milk  production  lies  in  the 
technological  revolution  taking  place  in  agriculture  generally  including  dairy¬ 
ing.  Specifically,  so  far  as  dairying  is  concerned,  the  adoption  of  new  tech¬ 
niques  in  production  of  feed  for  livestock  has  provided  the  initial  impetus  for 
larger  milk  production.  Milk  production  rests  on  its  feed  supply  and  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  expanding  this.  But  even  more  than  this,  significant 
improvements  have  been  made  in  utilizing  the  basic  feed  supply.  Dairy  cows 
have  become  increasingly  capable  of  converting  larger  amounts  of  feed  into  milk. 
Consequently,  farmers  have  not  had  to  enlarge  the  size  of  their  herds  at  a  rate 
comparable  with  the  increase  in  feed  supplies  in  order  to  produce  larger  amounts 
of  milk.  Artificial  insemination,  better  feeding  practices,  herd  management  and 
enlarged  herd  size  have  all  played  their  part  in  this  process.  Very  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  this  process  has  far  from  run  its  course.  It  lias  been 
estimated  that  by  1965  we  could  supply  our  national  milk  needs  with  half  our 
present  number  of  dairy  farms  and  probably  20  percent  fewer  cows  if  practices 
followed  on  good  dairy  farms  were  followed  generally. 

The  demand  for  milk  is  also  growing.  This  growth  in  national  demand  is 
made  up  of  several  components,  the  most  important  of  which  are  based  on  popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  consumer  disposable  income.  Population,  the  most  important, 
is  increasing  at  about  3  million  persons  each  year  or  slightly  less  than  2  per¬ 
cent  per  year.  The  growth  in  per  capita  incomes  adds  a  small  but  uncertain 
amount  to  the  demand  for  milk  each  year.  At  our  current  relatively  high  levels 
of  income,  this  factor  is  less  important  than  it  was  when  incomes  were  low — 
like  years  of  the  depression.  With  the  rising  trend  in  incomes,  it  appears  that 
dairy  farmers  will  share  in  a  smaller  and  smaller  part  of  these  increases  in 
incomes.  For  the  future,  then  (barring  widespread  depression  or  war),  growth 
of  population  will  be  by  far  the  main  factor  giving  rise  to  expanded  demand  for 
milk  and  most  of  its  products. 

The  prices  at  which  the  national  milk  supply  moves  into  consumption  vary, 
of  course,  depending  on  many  factors  such  as  type  of  products,  location,  grade, 
amount  of  service  provided  with  sale,  container,  season,  and  many  other  factors. 
We  might  classify  milk  marketings  into  two  groups  depending  on  whether  the 
products  are  fluid  milk  products  or  nonfluid  products. 

Primarily  because  of  location  and  public  health  reasons,  milk  which  is  eligi¬ 
ble  for  fluid  market  use  is  so  graded  usually  by  local  health  authorities.  During 
the  postwar  period  there  has  been  a  significant  widening  in  the  relationship  of 
prices  for  milk  eligible  for  fluid  market  use  as  compared  with  manufacturing 
grade  milk.  Even  though  milk  prices  in  both  markets  tend  to  move  up  and  down 
together  by  roughly  similar  amounts,  there  has  been  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  relative  prices  of  milk  eligible  for  fluid  market  use  (see  table  4). 

During  the  postwar  period  important  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  quality 
of  Wisconsin  milk  and  to  qualify  it  for  consumption  in  fluid  markets.  Signifi¬ 
cant  increases  in  the  amount  of  such  milk  were  made.  But  in  addition,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  the  ungraded  milk  in  Wisconsin  now  is  of  sufficiently  high 
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quality  that  it  could  qualify  as  eligible  for  fluid  markets.  But  there  simply  are 
not  enough  consumers  located  sufficiently  near  Wisconsin  to  provide  a  profitable 
market  for  this  milk  supply.  Thus,  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  are  not  partici¬ 
pating  as  fully  as  they  would  like  in  the  premiums  paid  for  milk  used  in  fluid 
consumption. 


Table  4. — Prices  received  by  farmers  far  milk  eligible  for  fluid  market  and  milk 
of  manufacturing  grade,  United,  States,  1948-58 

[Dollars  per  hundredweight] 


Year 

Eligible  for 
fluid  market 

Manufactur¬ 
ing  grade 

Fluid  market 
premium 
difference 
column  1  — 
column  2 

1948 _ 

5.34 

4.23 

1.11 

1949 _ 

4.  55 

3. 10 

1.  45 

1950 _ 

4.  36 

3. 16 

1  20 

1951 _ 

5.  02 

3.  85 

1.37 

1952 _ 

5.  31 

4.  06 

1.  25 

1953 _ 

4.82 

3. 48 

1.34 

1954 _ 

4.  45 

3. 14 

1.31 

1955 _ 

4.50 

3. 15 

1.35 

1956 _ 

4.  64 

3.  25 

1.  39 

1957 _ 

4.  75 

3. 27 

1.48 

1958 _ 

4. 65 

3. 16 

1. 49 

Source:  “The  Dairy  Situation,”  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  February  1959,  p.  27. 

IV.  Existing  Programs  Affecting  the  Marketing  and  Pricing  of  Milk  With 

Suggestions  for  Improvements 

Before  considering  new  programs  to  deal  with  the  marketing  and  pricing 
problems  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  programs  that  are  now  in  operation  will  be 
examined  as  to  their  operations  and  accomplishments  as  well  as  to  their  possible 
improvements.  The  national  price  support  program  and  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  programs  were  basically  designed  to  deal  with  short-run  im¬ 
balances  between  supplies  and  demand,  to  achieve  equity,  or  to  preserve  and 
maintain  competition.  They  were  not  designed  to  keep  average  prices  at  satis¬ 
factory  levels  over  long-run  periods  of  time  while  supplies  were  continually  out¬ 
running  demand.  The  State’s  program  of  advertising  and  promoting  the  sale  of 
dairy  products  was  born  in  the  depression  years  of  the  midthirties,  but  this 
program  presumably  was  conceived  as  a  continuing  one.  for  it  has  received  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  legislatures  in  good  as  well  as  low-income  years  for  farmers. 
The  farm  price  of  milk  is  affected  directly  by  the  first  two  programs  and  only 
indirectly  by  the  third  one  mentioned. 

A.  THE  NATIONAL  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

What  is  it? 

In  order  to  stabilize  the  farm  price  of  milk  and  butterfat,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  conducts  a  dairy  support  program.  Under  this  program  market  pur¬ 
chases  of  dairy  products  are  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at 
prices  specified  in  advance  of  the  marketing  year.  The  present  program  is  based 
on  legislation  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  In  this  act  support 
for  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat  is  mandatory  at  such  level  between  75  and  90 
percent  of  parity  as  will  assure  an  adequate  supply. 

Each  year  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat  is  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  the  75  and  90  percent  of  parity  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Congress.  These  announced  price  support  objectives  constitute  the 
goal  of  the  dairy  program  for  the  coming  marketing  year  beginning  April  1. 
To  assist  in  achieving  prices  to  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  the  announced 
or  higher  level,  the  Secretary  then  specifies  prices  at  which  the  CCC  will 
purchase  certain  manufactured  dairy  products.  These  products  are  usually 
butter,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  American  cheese — the  major  outlets  for  milk 
not  consumed  in  fluid  form.  The  opportunity  for  plants  to  sell  such  products 
to  CCC  tends  to  keep  farm  prices  for  milk  and  butterfat  from  falling  below  the 
price  support  level  when  supply-demand  conditions  are  unfavorable.  It  is 
assumed  that  confining  price  support  purchases  to  the  major  manufactured 
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products  will  support  the  entire  dairy  price  structure  since  processing  facilities 
to  handle  milk  diverted  to  such  uses  are  available  in  adequate  supply  in  most 
areas. 

Table  5. — U.S.  population;  total  farm  milk  production  and  CCC  purchases  of 
milk  fat  and  solids,  not  fat,  1941-58 


Year 

U.S.  popula¬ 
tion,  April  1 
(million) 

Total  farm 
milk  produc¬ 
tion  (billion 
pounds) 

Quantity  of  milk  solids  con¬ 
tained  in  CCC  purchases 
as  a  percent  of  production 

Milk  fat 
(percent) 

Solids-not-fat 

(percent) 

1947 

143.5 

116.8 

0 

1.0 

1948 _ _ _ 

146. 1 

112.7 

0 

0 

1949 

148.fi 

116. 1 

2.2 

3.0 

1950 _ 

151.1 

116.6 

3.0 

3.5 

1951 - - - 

153.7 

114.  7 

0 

0.5 

1952 _ 

156.4 

114.7 

0.3 

0.5 

1953 _ 

159.0 

120.2 

8.2 

6.0 

1954 _ 

161.8 

122.1 

7.3 

6.5 

1955 - - - - - 

164.6 

123. 1 

3.8 

1955 _ 

167.5 

125.  5 

4.0 

6.91 

1957 _ 

170.5 

125.9 

4.5 

7.6 

1958— - . . . . . . 

173.4 

125.2 

3.7 

8.2 

Inasmuch  as  CCC  purchases  were  necessary  to  maintain  milk  and  butterfat 
prices  at  or  slightly  above  75  percent  of  parity  in  recent  years,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  concluded  that  supplies  were  more  than  adequate  and  higher 
supports  inconsistent  with  the  law.  The  data  in  table  5  portray  the  growth  of 
surplus  milk  production  in  the  United  States  at  prevailing  prices.  It  should 
be  noted  that  prices  for  milk  and  butterfat  received  by  farmers  declined  sig¬ 
nificantly  during  this  period.  The  price-support  program  has  placed  a  floor 
under  farmers’  prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and  only  on  rare  occasions  have 
national  average  market  prices  for  a  year  been  below  the  support  objectives 
specified  under  the  support  program. 

Its  accomplishments  and  shortcomings 

The  present  program,  in  spite  of  a  level  of  price  support  which  many  farmers 
have  regarded  as  inadequate,  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  dairy  prices  and  incomes.  In  1953-51,  for  example,  price-support  pur¬ 
chases  amounted  to  over  8  percent  of  the  fat  in  milk.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  milk  prices  to  farmers  would  have  had  to  be  reduced  by  a  third  in  that 
year  to  move  total  production  through  commercial  markets  into  consumption. 

In  the  absence  of  price-support  purchases  of  dairy  products,  but  with  1958-59 
production  and  market  demand,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  price  of  manu-^. 
faeturing  milk  would  be  about  $2.38  a  hundred  pounds,  or  80  cents  below  the# 
1958-59  average  of  $3.18.  Prices  lower  by  these  amounts  indeed  would  have* 
caused  even  more  widespread  distress  among  dairy  farmers. 

The  support  program,  by  permitting  the  CCC  to  maintain  standing  offers  to 
purchase  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk  and  American  cheese,  has  made  it  possible 
to  maintain  prices  in  fluid  milk  markets  while  carrying  on  unlimited  disposal 
of  surpluses  in  the  manufactured  product  markets.  In  addition,  milk  ordinarily 
used  in  other  manufactured  products  could  be  diverted  into  butter,  powder,  or 
cheese  when  supplies  increased  and  prices  weakened.  Thus  the  support  program 
has  tended  to  insulate  the  entire  dairy  price  structure  from  the  full  impact  of 
excessive  supplies. 

The  surplus,  which  has  varied  mostly  from  4  to  8  percent  in  recent  years  at 
prices  then  prevailing,  is  relatively  small  compared  with  surpluses  of  wheat 
and  corn.  But  in  spite  of  its  small  size,  its  price  depressing  effects  are  sub¬ 
stantial  due  to  the  inelastic  demand  for  milk.  But  even  more  important,  its 
persistence  even  at  relatively  low  milk  prices,  and  viewed  in  a  context  of 
continuing  increases  in  production,  casts  serious  doubt  on  the  adequacy  of  our 
present  dairy  price-support  program  to  deal  with  the  problems  looming  ahead. 

Under  circumstances  in  which  markets  are  threatened  by  temporary  gluts,  and 
where  price-support  objectives  are  modest,  the  present  type  of  program  is  a 
relatively  efficient  one.  Under  such  circumstances  it  has  only  limited  unde- 
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sirable  effects  on  the  marketing  system.  It  relies  on  the  existing  structure  of 
competition  to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  price-support  activity  flow  back  to 
farmers. 

While  the  causes  of  recent  increased  milk  production  are  many  and  complex 
in  their  interrelations,  higher  prices  do  encourage  dairy  farmers  to  expand 
output.  Since  the  present  program  includes  no  device  for  limiting  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  production  (except  as  the  level  of  supports  may  do  so)  it  helps  to  generate 
additional  supplies  of  milk  and  in  this  way  may  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
price-support  program.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  rapid  adoption  of  new 
production  technology  by  farmers  is  the  major  factor  in  increased  milk  output. 
Furthermore,  the  intensive  surplus  disposal  efforts  of  recent  years  have  tended 
to  obscure  the  magnitude  of  the  surplus  problem. 

Our  present  program  rests  on  an  implicit  assumption  that  the  surplus  is 
temporary,  and  that  products  accumulated  for  1  or  perhaps  2  years  may  be 
disposed  of  through  commercial  markets  in  the  following  year  or  so.  Persistent 
accumulations  under  the  price-support  program  have  forced  a  great  expansion 
in  export  and  domestic  relief  programs  along  with  other  noncommercial  dis¬ 
posal.  But  with  little  prospect  of  more  than  a  temporary  respite  in  surplus 
purchases  and  the  continuing  need  for  congressional  appropriations  to  refinance 
the  CCO,  serious  doubts  are  being  voiced  about  all  farm  programs,  including  the 
dairy  program. 

It  seems  obvious  that  our  present  national  dairy  price-support  program  is 
inadequate  to  deal  on  a  longrun  basis  with  the  type  of  problem  dairy  farmers 
have  been  facing  in  the  recent  past  and  are  likely  to  face  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Its  major  inadequacy  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  program  includes  no  pro¬ 
visions  for  control  of  supply  so  that  an  effective  limit  may  be  placed  on  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  milk  output. 

What  are  some  of  the  alternatives? 

At  the  present  time,  dairy  farmers  have  several  possible  alternative  courses 
which  they  might  choose.  They  should  be  familiar  with  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  as  well  as  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  each  of  them.  Some  farmers 
might  prefer  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  price-support  program  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  price  supports  at  much  reduced  levels.  Others  might 
prefer  to  have  the  present  program  continue  unchanged  for  as  long  as  possible. 
Still  others  might  wish  to  take  positive  action  (with  all  that  is  implied  by  this) 
to  bring  about  higher  levels  of  milk  prices  to  farmers. 

The  first  alternative,  approximating  conditions  of  relatively  free  production 
and  marketing  of  dairy  products,  would  have  serious  price  consequences  for 
dairymen.  A  recent  report 1  indicates  that  if  this  course  were  followed  for  all 
farm  products  except  tobacco  and  existing  excess  storage  stocks  were  liquidated 
in  an  orderly  way  over  the  next  7  to  10  years,  realized  net  income  to  agriculture 
by  1965  would  drop  about  46  percent  below  the  1958  level.  A  typical  dairy  farm 
in  western  Wisconsin,  in  spite  of  a  probable  30-percent  increase  in  production 
between  1955-57  and  1965,  might  expect  a  13-percent  decline  in  net  cash  farm 
income  by  1965.  The  social  costs  of  such  a  course  would  be  very  large  indeed. 

The  second  alternative  of  maintaining  the  current  price-support  program  un¬ 
changed  is  probably  not  a  feasible  alternative.  While  some  dairy  farmers  might 
prefer  this,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  increasing  belief  by  the  public 
that  the  large  costs  to  the  Treasury  of  present  farm  programs  should  not  con¬ 
tinue.  Thus  the  mounting  public  objection  to  continued  large  expenditures  may 
mean  that  even  though  dairy  farmers  might  prefer  to  continue  the  present  pro¬ 
gram,  the  public  may  not  permit  this  alternative.  At  best,  it  seems  likely  that 
in  the  face  of  such  public  pressure  and  in  view  of  the  prospective  continued  in¬ 
creases  in  milk  prouction,  further  reductions  in  the  level  of  price  supports 
would  occur. 

The  third  alternative — taking  positive  steps  to  bring  about  higher  milk  prices 
at  reduced  cost  to  Government — may  have  many  serious  economic,  social,  and 
political  implications.  Much  of  the  discussion  which  follows  deals  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  alternative.  It  is  our  belief  that  it  may  be  only  by  following 
this  course  can  farmers  have  much  hope  of  substantially  improved  milk  prices 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  However,  farmers  should  be  fully  aware  of  all  the 


1  Report  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  statement  from  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  IRM-1  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Price  and  Income  Projections,  1960-65 ; 
S.  Doc.  77,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Washington,  D.C.,  1960. 
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implications  of  following  this  alternative  before  making  a  decision  oh  this 
matter. 

Without  presenting  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  several  alternative  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  widely  discussed  by  dairy  farmers  and  their  leaders  in 
the  last  10  years,  it  is  probably  true  that  they  all  suffer  from  a  common  short¬ 
coming.  This  is  their  failure  to  include  adequate  provisions  for  controlling  milk 
supplies.  There  has  been  a  slow  realization  of  the  persistent  tendency  of  milk 
supplies  to  he  in  excess  of  demand  at  reasonable  prices. 

Thus,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  changes  necessary  to  improve  the  general 
level  of  dairy  prices  and  incomes  is  that  of  developing  some  positive  and  effec¬ 
tive  mechanism  within  our  democratic  framework  to  gear  the  growth  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  to  the  growth  of  demand.  This  is  a  national  problem  which  must  be 
dealt  with  on  a  national  basis.  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  would  he  greatly  af¬ 
fected  by  such  a  program  and  should  be  well  represented  in  the  development  and 
application  of  such  a  program  if  it  is  undertaken. 

During  the  last  20  years,  dairy  farmers  have  considered  several  alternatives 
to  the  present  price  support  program.  Among  these  the  major  ones  have  been : 

(a)  a  direct-payments  program,  and  (b)  a  self-help  program. 

(a)  The  direct-payments  approach.— Under  a  direct-payments  program,  milk 
prices  would  be  free  to  fall  to  whatever  level  necessary  in  order  to  move  cur¬ 
rent  production  into  channels  of  distribution  and  consumption.  Any  differences 
between  average  prices  realized  by  farmers  and  some  fair  price  (derived  by  an 
acceptable  procedure,  probably  using  parity  indexes)  would  be  made  up  by  direct 
payments  to  milk  producers.  This  approach  would  avoid  the  criticism  of  raising 
prices  to  consumers  and  thus -curtailing  milk  consumption.  The  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  he  obvious  in  the  amount  of  the  direct  payments  and  administrative 
costs.  This  would  be  unlike  the  present  program  which  results  in  both  some¬ 
what  higher  prices  to  consumers  and  increased  congressional  appropriations  to 
refinance  CCC  for  losses  on  disposal  of  surplus  commodities. 

One  weakness  of  direct-payments  proposals  is  the  fact  that  they  have  not  in¬ 
cluded  adequate  provision  for  limiting  supplies  to  a  level  which  could  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  low  cost.  In  addition,  dairy  farmers  probably  have  a  sound  basis  for 
believing  the  direct-payment  program,  resting  as  it  does  upon  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  Congress,  would  be  too  risky  an  approach  to  the  problem. 

(b)  .4  self-help  propram. — Dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  led  to  the  proposal  that  dairy  farmers  undertake  a  so-called  self-help  pro¬ 
gram.  Under  this  program  it  was  proposed  that  fees  be  assessed  against  dairy 
farmers  to  finance  disposal  of  surplus  production.  An  organization  of  dairy 
farmers  would  establish  broad  general  policies  and  administer  the  program,  in¬ 
cluding  the  setting  of  price-support  levels. 

Congress  received  several  bills  incorporating  this  plan  during  the  last  several 
sessions  but  these  bills  failed  to  be  reported  out  of  committee.  This  suggests 
that  Congress  was  unwilling  to  grant  to  dairy  farmers  the  strong  powers  needed 
to  do  the  job.  Furthermore,  responsible  persons  who  examined  this  program  in 
detail  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  measures  proposed  for  limiting  the  output  of 
milk  would  not  be  sufficiently  effective. 

It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  any  effective  dairy  program  must  neces¬ 
sarily  employ  Government  assistance  in  some  form.  Furthermore,  it  seems 
likely  that  actual  administration  of  a  dairy  program  having  national  scope  and 
strong  powers  will  probably  have  to  he  administered  by  some  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  it  is  also  likely  that  Congress  would  not  give 
support  to  any  proposal  which  did  not  receive  strong  support  from  the  dairy 
farmers  generally,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  referendum. 

(c)  Some  alternative  methods  to  control  supplies. — During  the  last  30  years, 
dairy  farmers,  from  time  to  time,  have  given  consideration  to  various  devices 
for  controlling  supplies  of  milk.  During  the  early  1930’s,  at  a  time  when  the 
original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  being  developed,  it  was  proposed  that 
some  form  of  production  or  supply  control  be  applied  to  milk.  This  proposal 
never  received  widespread  favorable  support  and  did  not  become  law. 

The  alternative  methods  suggested  for  controlling  production  or  supplies  have 
included  the  following : 

(1)  Limits  on  the  number  of  dairy  cows  ; 

(2)  Milk  production  or  marketing  bases  ; 

(3)  Federal  Government  purchase  of  cull  dairy  cows; 

(4)  Limitations  on  the  quality  of  milk  marketed. 

Limits  suggested  on  number  of  dairy  cows  or  on  the  expansion  in  herd  size 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time.  This  proposal  is  analogous  to  the  use  of 
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acreage  allotments  in  the  basic  crops.  Drawing  on  the  experience  from  the  use 
of  acreage  allotments,  one  must  conclude  that  a  cow  limitation  would  probably 
be  ineffective  since  dairy  farmers  would  feed  their  cows  and  manage  their 
herds  in  a  way  which  would  result  in  increased  milk  output  from  the  limited 
number  of  cows  just  as  farmers  have  tended  to  add  more  fertilizer  on  their 
allotted  acres  to  bring  higher  yields  per  acre.  Another  of  the  major  difficulties 
with  this  device  rests  upon  the  fact  that  new  producers,  often  young  farmers, 
would  have  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  a  market.  However,  this  problem 
characterizes  most  supply  control  proposals. 

The  use  of  production  or  marketing  bases  has  been  a  long-standing  device  in 
the  dairy  industry  where  attempts  to  level  the  seasonality  in  production  have 
been  made.  In  addition,  it  has  been  used  from  time  to  time  in  a  number  of 
fluid-milk  markets  throughout  the  Nation  to  keep  local  fluid  milk  supplies  in 
check.  For  the  most  part,  these  bases  have  been  tied  to  particular  farms  or 
herds.  Such  a  program  has  not  been  seriously  considered  on  a  national  basis. 
During  the  early  1930’s,  the  producers  on  the  Chicago  fluid-milk  market  carried 
on  a  base  program  which  permitted  relatively  easy  transfer  of  bases  for  a  fee 
by  the  organization.  This  program  was  later  discontinued.  The  essential  point, 
however,  is  that  production  or  market  bases  are  and  have  been  rather  common¬ 
place  in  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk  throughout  the  United  States. 

With  the  transfer  of  farms,  due  to  death,  retirement,  or  other  reasons,  some 
rules  must  be  established  for  transferring  bases.  The  usual  procedure  has  been 
for  an  organization,  say  a  cooperative,  to  establish  its  own  rules  on  this  matter. 
Waiting  lists  of  applicants  have  often  been  maintained.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
that  favoritism  and  uneconomic  factors  may  enter  into  the  decision  as  to  whom, 
among  the  waiting  producers,  should  be  granted  entry  to  the  market. 

The  suggested  program  of  purchasing  cull  dairy  cattle  might  have  temporary 
supply  reducing  effects.  Again  it.  must  be  noted  that  one  of  the  longstanding 
recommendations  of  production  specialists  for  increasing  farm  output  is  that  of 
culling  low  producing  cows.  It  is  likely  that  a  cull  dairy  cow  program  would, 
after  a  few  years,  result  in  increased  rather  than  reduced  production  since 
farmers  would  add  more  rapidly  to  their  stock  of  high  producing  dairys  cows. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  a  number  of  times  that  the  supply  problem  of 
the  dairy  industry  could  be  solved  if  low  quality  milk  could  be  prohibited  from 
access  to  market.  This  would  involve  the  grading  of  milk  and  diversion  of  low 
quality  production  to  noncompeting  uses.  Naturally  producers  of  higher  quality 
milk  would  have  less  objection  to  this  than  other  producers.  With  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  production  and  processing,  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
substantial  volume  of  Wisconsin  milk  would  be  defined  as  really  low  quality  and 
thus  be  restricted  from  the  market.  The  proponents  of  this  proposal  often  seem 
to  have  in  mind  the  thought  that  much  of  the  farm  separated  cream,  particularly 
that  produced  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  would  be  eliminated.  In  view  of  the 
greatly  reduced  production  of  farm  separated  cream  during  the  past  20  years, 
and  the  fact  that  at  present  prices  nonfat  dry  milk  supplies  are  so  large  in 
relation  to  commercial  demand,  there  is  serious  doubt  that  this  suggestion  would 
be  very  effective. 

The  quality  restriction  proposal  would  tend  to  place  a  severe  burden  upon  the 
grading  system.  It  seems  likely  that  the  pressure  generated  under  the  plan 
might,  be  sufficient  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the  grading  system,  since 
farmers  and  dairy  plants  would  have  a  strong  financial  interest  in  assuring  that 
milk  or  dairy  products  produced  would  be  certified  as  eligible  for  market.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  serious  criticism  must  be  leveled  against  a  quality  program  which 
restricted  milk  or  dairy  products  from  market  which  were  satisfactory  for  human 
consumption  from  a  public  health  standpoint,  but  which  denied  entry  of  milk  to 
market  on  rather  arbitrary  considerations.  Effective  arguments  can  be  made 
that  so  long  as  dairy  products  are  fit  for  human  consumption,  the  relative  values 
placed  on  the  several  grades  of  products  should  be  determined  primarily  by  the 
market. 

Su  ggc  ft  ted  improve  m  ents 

Since  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  for  widespread  and  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  milk  prices  without  placing  effective  limits  on  the  rate  of  expansion 
in  national  milk  output,  dairy  farmers  should  give  intensive  study  to  the  ways 
in  which  output  expansion  may  be  controlled.  If  a  generally  satisfactory  method 
can  be  developed,  it  might  well  be  combined  with  the  present  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  it  more  effective.  As  such  a  program  gradually  improved  the 
milk  supply-demand  balance,  it  would  bring  about  an  improvement  in  milk 
prices  and  would  reduce  the  cost  to  Government  of  carrying  on  the  price-support 
program. 
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Although  such  a  program  would  not  be  easy  to  develop  and  administer,  such 
difficulties  do  not  appear  to  be  insurmountable.  It  would  be  more  complex  than 
programs  dairy  farmers  are  now  familiar  with.  It  would  have  to  be  widely 
understood  before  farmers  could  intelligently  decide  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  undergo  the  discipline  necessarily  involved  in  such  a  program  to 
achieve  the  probable  benefits  it  would  bring. 

No  such  detailed  program  is  presented  here.  Instead,  the  following  general 
discussion  deals  with  some  of  the  fundamental  issues  and  outlines  some  of  the 
important  features  which  should  be  considered  in  devising  such  a  program. 

A  national  dairy  supply  control  program. — Because  of  the  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution  of  manufactured  dairy  products  and  because  of  the  significant  depend- 
ence  of  fluid  milk  prices  on  prices  of  manufactured  dairy  products  in  most 
markets,  the  market  for  milk  in  all  its  product  forms  is  indeed  the  national 
market.  Significant  changes  in  supply  or  demand  soon  permeate  and  affect 
prices  in  most  of  the  Nation,  even  though  persistent  discrepancies  exist  in  some 
markets  because  of  a  variety  of  special  circumstances.  Inasmuch  as  the  upper 
Midwest  is  in  the  business  of  producing  milk  for  sale  both  as  fluid  milk  or  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  it  has  a  special  interest  in  prices  and 
market  conditions  beyond  its  borders. 

Similarly,  because  milk  and  product  markets  throughout  the  Nation  are  so 
closely  interrelated,  a  supply  control  program  undertaken  in  a  local  area  would 
do  little  to  improve  milk  prices  and  incomes  in  the  local  area  unless  outside 
supplies  were  prevented  from  entering  and  nullifying  the  effect  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  Certainly  for  Wisconsin,  with  its  dependence  on  out-of-State  markets 
for  the  majority  of  its  milk,  a  supply  control  program  for  this  State  only  would 
be  folly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  widespread  feeling 
among  dairy  farmers  in  the  eastern  and  southern  United  States  that  the  dairy 
surplus  is  located  in  the  upper  Midwest  and  if  supply  control  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken  anywhere,  it  should  apply  only  where  there  is  a  surplus.  Perhaps  the 
main  effective  counterargument  is  that  milk  is  milk  wherever  it  is  located,  and 
since  it  all  affects  the  general  level  of  milk  prices,  such  controls  as  are  adopted, 
should  apply  equally  over  the  Nation.  Certainly  supply  controls  applied  in  only 
one  region  would  serve  to  improve  milk  prices  generally  and  production  would 
respond  in  the  uncontrolled  areas  and  tend  to  drive  them  back  dowrn.  Thus 
farmers  should  have  serious  misgivings  about  any  dairy  supply  control  program 
which  was  not  national  in  application. 

In  the  absence  of  a  continue  magnanimous  Congress  or  some  large  unforeseen 
demand,  the  basic  prerequisite  for  an  improvement  in  national  dairy  prices  and 
incomes  rest  on  the  adoption  by  dairy  farmers  of  an  effective  supply  control 
program. 

If  the  committee  has  correctly  judged  probable  future  developments  in  growth 
of  demand  in  relation  to  milk  production,  farmers  should  give  serious  thought 
to  alternative  ways  to  gear  the  growth  of  production  to  that  of  demand  if  more 
satisfactory  milk  prices  are  to  be  obtained.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
dairy  industry  and  the  large  number  of  alternative  provisions  which  might  be 
combined  to  form  a  dairy  program  which  included  limits  on  output  expansion, 
we  have  not  attempted  to  devise  a  specific  plan  for  farmers  to  consider.  Instead, 
we  have  attempted  to  spell  out  some  of  the  more  important  features  such  a 
plan  probably  should  contain,  with  brief  discussion  of  alternatives.  As  farmers 
study  them,  further  suggestions  will  very  likely  be  made. 

Some  of  the  important  features  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  plan  should  be  national  in  scope.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
desirable  to  attempt  such  a  plan  on  a  State  or  regional  basis,  since  if  this  were 
done  the  price-raising  effects  of  one  State’s  actions  would  soon  be  dissipated 
through  the  supply  response  from  other  areas. 

2.  The  plan  should  be  some  form  of  annual  base-excess  plan,  where  each  pro¬ 
ducer  knows  and  is  responsible  for  keeping  marketings  within  his  base.  Many 
farmers  are  familiar  with  this  form  of  plan;  it  leaves  the  decision  for  excess 
production  squarely  on  the  individual  producer.  To  begin  the  program,  bases 
could  be  assigned  to  present  producers  reflecting  their  production  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  1  or  2  years. 

3.  The  plan  should  not  attempt  to  specify  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  individual 
producers  for  either  base  or  surplus  milk.  Instead,  it  should  levy  a  fee  on  in¬ 
dividual  producers  for  milk  marketed  in  excess  of  base.  This  fee  might  be 
varied  periodically,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  surplus  production.  It  should 
be  large  enough  to  discourage  production  in  excess  of  base.  One  of  the  main 
advantages  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  would  minimize  interference  with  the 
milk  marketing  system  and  the  complex  pricing  arrangements  which  exist  and 
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which  reflect  such  factors  as  location,  quality,  volume,  type  of  product,  local 
competitive  conditions,  and  other  things.  A  program  which  specified  producer 
pay  prices  rather  than  levied  a  fee  on  excess  milk  would  be  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex  to  administer  fairly,  and  might  seriously  impair  the  adoption  of  new  and 
more  efficient  marketing  arrangements. 

4.  The  plan  should  provide  some  means  for  the  relatively  easy  transfer  of 
bases.  At  least  two  procedures  are  possible  which  might  be  considered  as 
alternatives.  In  practice,  some  combination  of  these  two  alternatives  might  be 
best : 

(а)  The  agency  in  charge  could  devise  appropriate  rules  and  have  respon¬ 
sibility  for  milking  such  easy  transfers. 

(б)  Farmers  might  be  permitted  complete  freedom  to  transfer  bases 
among  themselves  so  long  as  titles  to  bases  were  registered  with  the  agency 
charged  with  administration  of  the  plan. 

The  first  alternative  would  permit  public  decisions  to  guide  the  way  bases 
were  used,  but  in  turn  would  bring  the  full  weight  of  any  producer  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  administering  agency.  Charges  of  favoritism,  bribery,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  discontent  would  be  focused  on  the  agency.  Hardship  and  other  cases 
including  new  producers  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis  and 
the  administrative  problem  would  be  very  difficult.  Furthermore,  rigid  admin¬ 
istration  might  tend  to  preserve  the  pattern  of  milk  production  in  an  uneconomic 
manner. 

The  second  alternative  has  much  merit  in  that  it  would  leave  freedom  with 
individual  producers  to  make  whatever  production  arrangements  they  desired, 
but  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  national  plan.  The  free  market 
would  be  relied  upon  to  allocate  the  rights  to  the  national  base. 

Many  responsible  people  would  not  be  satisfied  that  market  forces  otherwise 
undirected,  would  do  an  adequate  job  of  allocating  bases  throughout  the  Nation. 
Another  important  objection  to  freely  transferable  bases  is  that  they  might  com¬ 
mand  a  sufficiently  high  price  that  public  reaction  against  the  plan  could  develop. 
New  producer  and  hardship  cases  would  have  to  pay  the  market  price  for  bases 
to  begin  or  expand  production. 

5.  The  marketing  certificates  issued  annually  to  baseholders  (entitling  them 
to  full  price  for  milk  marketed  with  certificates)  might  be  gradually  increased  to 
reflect  the  gradual  increase  in  population  growth  or  other  demand  factors. 

6.  The  price  support  program  in  its  present  form,  but  modified  to  accommodate 
supply  control  provisions,  should  be  continued  particularly  curing  the  period  of 
adoption  of  the  base-excess  program.  As  the  program  became  increasingly  effec¬ 
tive,  there  would  be  less  need  for  price  support  purchases  of  the  magnitude  found 
necessary  in  recent  years.  When  the  base-excess  program  had  been  in  force 
for  3  to  5  years,  it  would  still  be  desirable  to  maintain  the  present  price  support 
machinery  in  reserve  to  be  used  if  necessary  during  period  of  rapidly  declining 
demand  associated  with  business  recession  and  loss  of  consumer  purchasing 
power. 

7.  The  program  should  continue  to  use  some  form  of  parity  criteria  in  speci¬ 
fying  the  price  support  objectives.  Such  criteria  would  apply  to  other  com¬ 
modity  programs  as  well.  Although  there  has  been  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  parity  computations,  satisfactory  workable  alternatives  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  developed. 

S.  The  type  of  administrative  framework  and  procedure  provided  for  in  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1937  might  be  adapted  to  a  national 
dairy  supply  control  program.  Procedures  similar  to  those  followed  in  promulga¬ 
tion  and  amendment  of  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  have  much  to  commend 
them.  Evidence  developed  at  hearings  would  provide  the  basis  for  recommended 
decisions  of  the  administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Such  decisions 
could  not  be  final  until  it  has  been  ascertained  that  prescribed  proportions  of 
producers  approve.  Many  daily  farmers  are  familiar  with  such  arrangements 
and  find  them  acceptable. 

In  summary,  with  inclusion  of  the  features  indicated  above,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  devise  a  flexible  system  for  adjusting  production  to  demand  at  a  level 
of  prices  which  will  give  farmers  a  reasonable  share  of  the  national  income 
through  the  marketplace.  It  should  permit  supplies  to  be  geared  to  demand  in 
an  orderly  and  flexible  maimer  on  a  national  basis  and  in  doing  so,  offer  dairy 
farmers  some  hope  for  a  gradual  improvement  in  prices  and  incomes.  Thus  the 
dairy  industiy  could  plan  for  an  orderly  transition  from  the  present  system  of 
price  supports  through  market  purchases  to  one  in  which  prices  were  maintained 
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and  gradually  increased  as  the  system  of  supply  adjustment  became  increasingly 
effective. 

The  probable  costs  of  such  a  program  are  uncertain.  The  administrative  costs 
would  be  rather  high  compared  with  administrative  costs  of  the  present  dairy 
price  support  program.  However,  since  about  half  of  the  milk  marketed  is  al¬ 
ready  regulated  under  Federal  or  State  controls,  much  of  this  cost  would  not 
have  to  be  duplicated.  As  the  program  of  supply  adjustment  became  increas¬ 
ingly  effective,  the  volume  of  price  support  purchases  would  be  gradually  reduced 
to  nominal  levels  and  price  support  costs  reduced  correspondingly. 

In  appraising  such  a  national  program,  individual  farmers  will  necessarily 
consider  how  they  individually  might  be  affected  under  the  several  alternatives 
which  confront  them.  Taking  no  action  will  minimize  the  limitations  on  freedom 
to  produce  as  much  as  desired,  but  with  prospects  that  such  production  will 
continue  to  be  marketed  at  unsatisfactory  prices.  Implicit  in  the  adoption  of 
some  supply  control  program  is  the  assumption  that  farmers  are  willing  to 
impose  on  themselves  and  accept  the  discipline  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal 
desired  by  the  group.  This  limited  production,  however,  should  tend  to  move 
to  market  at  higher  prices.  So  from  the  standpoint  of  income,  individual  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  to  balance  their  economic  position  (a)  at  prices  near  or  possibly 
below  current  levels  in  the  years  ahead,  but  with  no  group  limits  on  expanded 
output  against  (b)  some  prospect  of  a  gradual  improvement  in  prices,  but 
achieved  through  some  limitation  on  expanding  output. 

The  general  suggestions  discussed  above  deal  primarily  with  the  long-run  dairy 
supply  problem.  Under  some  circumstances,  desirable  features  of  several  of 
the  alternative  programs  may-well  be  incorporated  into  a  general  supply  control 
program.  For  example,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  counter  the  effects 
of  large-scale  unemployment  and  business  recession  with  temporarily  strong  sup¬ 
ply  control  measures.  Provisions  might  be  made  to  maintain  milk  production  at 
a  normal  volume  at  such  times,  and  to  make  supplemental  direct  payments  to 
producers.  In  this  way  a  consumer  subsidy  in  the  form  of  reduced  dairy  product 
prices  would  help  maintain  consumption  and  farm  income  would  be  maintained 
at  the  same  time.  Such  arrangements  might  be  combined  with  measures  to 
expand  consumption  such  as  a  food  stamp  plan  or  other  national  demand  expan¬ 
sion  programs.  These  suggestions  indicate  ways  in  which  some  flexibility  may 
be  incorporated  in  a  general  supply  control  program  to  deni  with  short-run 
problems. 


Statement  Filed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Farm  Bureau  is  happy  to  present  for  the  record  a  brief  statement  of  some  of' 
the  facts  concerning  the  national  dairy  situation  and  our  views  with  regard  to 
proposals  before  the  committee  affecting  price  support  levels  for  manufactured 
milk  and  butterfat. 

THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SITUATION 

We  have  attempted  to  brief  data  from  the  various  publications  of  the  Federal 
Government,  including  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  give  a  concise 
picture  of  the  dairy  situation. 

Milk  production 

U.S.  milk  production  in  1959  totaled  about  124.4  billion  pounds.  This  was  500 
million  pounds  below  1958  and  1.5  billion  pounds — about  1%  percent — below  the 
record  output  of  125.9  billion  pounds  in  1957. 

Last  year  was  the  second  since  1952  in  which  annual  production  declined  from 
the  level  of  the  previous  year.  The  decreases  in  production  in  1958  and  1959 
contrasted  sharply  with  forecasts  of  substantial  increases  that  were  made  when 
the  level  of  dairy  price  supports  was  lowered  April  1, 1958. 

Annual  production  continues  at  a  high  level,  however.  In  1959  it  was  more 
than  3  percent  above  the  annual  average  of  the  period  1949-58.  Production  in 
1960  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1959  and  still  well  above  the  1949-58 
level. 

Production  of  milk  on  farms  during  April  1960  was  about  11.3  billion  pounds. 
This  was  almost  1  percent  above  April  1959,  and  about  4.7  percent  above  the 
April  1949-58  average. 

Production  in  the  first  4  months  of  1960  was  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  in  1959,  if  average-production-per-day 
figures  are  compared  in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  extra  day  in  February 
of  this  year. 
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Farm  prices  of  milk 

The  national  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  all  milk  sold  from  farms 
at  wholesale  was  $4  per  hundredweight  on  April  15,  1960.  This  was  19  cents 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  month  but  9  cents  above  the  April  price  a  year  ago. 

The  average  price  of  manufacturing  milk  (used  in  making  American  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  and  butter  and  byproducts)  was  $3.17  on  April  15,  1960.  This 
was  5  cents  lower  than  in  March  but  10  cents  above  a  year  earner. 

Fluid  milk  prices  at  the  producer  level  in  early  April  were  down  seasonably 
from  March.  Class  I  prices  paid  by  dealers  decreased  in  47  markets,  or  about 
1  of  every  3  markets  reporting  to  USD  A.  In  about  160  markets  these  prices 
averaged  $5.38  per  hundred  pounds  (3.5  percent  milkfat),  or  9  cents  below 
March  1960  but  17  cents  above  April  1959. 

Thus  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  in  April  1960  was  up  9  cents,  the  price 
of  class  I  fluid  milk  up  17  cents,  and  the  price  of  all  milk  at  wholesale  was  up  9 
cents  per  hundredweight  from  a  year  ago. 

Market  price  and  support  level 

In  the  1958-59  price  support  program  year,  the  actual  market  price  of  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  averaged  10%  cents  per  hundredweight  above  the  annual  sup¬ 
port  price  of  $3.06.  Further  progress  was  made  during  the  1959-60  program 
year  and  the  market  price  averaged  17  cents  per  hundredweight  above  the 
unchanged  support  price. 

The  national  market  average  price  in  April  1960  was  only  1  cent  lower  than  3 
years  ago  despite  a  drop  of  19  cents  per  hundredweight  in  the  support  level 
on  April  1,  1958. 

Milkfat -livestock  price  ratios 

Ratios  of  the  current  average  price  of  milkfat  in  farm-separated  cream  to 
average  beef  cattle  and  hog  prices  give  an  indication  of  the  gross  income  op¬ 
portunities  in  production  of  each  of  these  commodities.  In  some  geographic 
areas,  substantial  numbers  of  farmers  shift  production  materially  in  response 
to  changes  in  these  price  relationships. 

On  April  15,  1960,  2.71  pounds  of  beef  (on  the  hoof)  were  equal  in  market 
value  to  1  pound  of  milkfat.  Except  for  1951,  1952,  1958,  and  1959  this  was  the 
lowest  milkfat-beef  ratio  for  any  April  in  the  last  51  years. 

About  3.79  pounds  of  hog  were  equal  in  market  value  in  April  1960  to  1  pound 
of  milkfat.  This  was  well  above  the  milkfat-hog  ratio  in  April  1958  and  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  In  only  4  years  of  the  last  14  was  the  ratio  higher  at  this 
time  of  year. 

The  current  milkfat-beef  price  ratio  strongly  favors  milkfat  rather  than  hogs. 
Cash  receipts  from  dairying 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  totaled 
over  $4.6  billion  in  1959.  This  was  the  second  highest  year  on  record  and  almost 
equaled  the  all-time  record  set  in  1957  at  nearly  $4%  billion. 

Cost-price  squeeze 

There  can  be  little  argument  that  farmers  and  ranchers  are  plagued  with  a 
cost-price  squeeze.  Before  beginning  to  prescribe  remedies  for  this  situation, 
it  seems  desirable  to  consider  some  of  the  root  causes  of  this  agricultural 
dilemma. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  higher  and  higher  Government  price  supports  for 
agricultural  commodities,  including  dairy  products,  ignore  the  many  factors 
which  continue  to  increase  costs  to  farmers.  One  of  the  main  costs  of  dairy 
farmers  is  labor.  Some  advocates  of  increased  dairy  price  supports  are  at  the 
same  time  advocates  of  an  increased  national  minimum  wage  and  expanded 
coverage  of  millions  of  additional  workers  that  will  surely  add  to  farmers’ 
costs. 

Milk-feed  price  ratio 

The  national  average  milk-feed  price  ratio  was  1.35  on  April  15,  1960.  This 
meant  a  pound  of  whole  milk  would  buy  1.35  pounds  of  concentrate  rations. 
In  only  2  years  in  the  51  years  of  record  was  the  April  ratio  higher.  For  the 
10-year  period  1949-58,  the  average  ratio  wyas  1.19  for  this  time  of  year. 

Farm  efficiency 

Efficiency  on  dairy  farms,  as  measured  by  output  per  worker,  continues  to 
increase.  Production  per  man-hour  on  a  group  of  farms  in  eastern  Wisconsin 
was  51  percent  higher  in  1958  than  in  1947-49.  For  a  similar  group  in  western 
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Wisconsin  the  comparable  increase  was  70  percent,  and  for  a  group  in  the 
central  northeast  region  it  was  69  percent. 

Technological  improvements 

Tremendous  advances  have  occurred  in  farm  mechanization  and  the  science 
of  dairy  husbandry.  Further  advances  are  coming.  Among  the  various  tech¬ 
nological  developments  that  have  contributed  to  efficiency,  bulk  handling  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  limelight.  Although  its  contribution  to  reduced  operating  costs 
on  farms  has  been  rather  small,  it  has  increased  average  investments  and  thereby 
stimulated  the  trend  toward  larger  farms. 

Milk  output  per  cow  averaged  6,438  pounds  in  1959.  This  was  about  40  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  1940,  and  about  2  percent  above  1958. 

Many  farmers  who  formerly  shipped  milk  and  cream  as  a  sideline  operation 
have  quit  the  dairy  business.  Of  those  continuing  in  the  business,  an  ever 
increasing  proportion  depend  on  dairying  as  their  principal  source  of  income. 

Production  of  milk  has  increased  in  most  recent  years  primarily  because  of 
rapid  and  widespread  adoption  of  technological  improvements,  not  because  of 
changes  in  milk  prices. 

Thus  the  long-term  outlook  on  farms  is  for  more  milk  at  relatively  less 
cost. 


Potential  market 

The  domestic  market  for  dairy  products — about  180  million  persons  with  a 
high  level  of  expendable  income — is  potentially  the  greatest  in  our  history. 


( 


Population  growth, 

The  rate  of  increase  in  population  growth  now  exceeds  that  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  In  1958,  annual  production  of  milk  was  equal  to  724  pounds  per  person. 
This  was  the  lowest  since  records  were  started  in  1924,  but  a  new  low  was  reached 
in  1959.  The  high  annual  average  for  the  35-year  period  was  893  pounds  in  1942. 

Daily  average  production  of  milk  per  person  in  April  1960  was  2.1  pounds,  1 
percent  below  a  year  earlier  and  6  percent  below  the  April  1949-58  average. 


Consumption 

A  source  of  considerable  confusion  in  measuring  changes  in  milk  consumption 
is  the  use  of  so-called  milk  equivalent  figures.  These  data  are  based  solely  on 
the  quantities  of  milkfat  involved  and  ignore  the  milk  solids  not  fat.  The  latter 
have  a  lower  market  value  but  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  solids  in 
milk.  Therefore,  it  is  more  meaningful  to  talk  about  consumption  in  terms  of 
milk  solids  than  milk  equivalent. 

During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  the  average 
consumer’s  consumption  of  milkfat  but  an  increase  in  his  use  of  the  milk 
solids  not  fat.  Milk  equivalent  figures  give  a  distorted  view  of  what  is 
happening. 

Civilian  consumption  of  milkfat  averaged  32%  pounds  per  person  in  1940. 
The  average  declined  during  World  War  II,  rose  to  31.6  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  then  declined  to  a  level  of  26.8  pounds  in  1953.  In  1959,  total  consumption 
of  milk  fat  averaged  about  25.6  pounds  per  person— a  record  low.  f 

In  sharp  contrast,  civilian  consumption  of  milk  solids-not-fat  averaged  40.8™ 
pounds  per  person  in  1949,  19.9  in  1946,  and  46.4  pounds  in  1953.  In  1959,  total 
civilian  consumption  of  milk  solids-not-fat  reached  47.5  pounds  per  person. 

Due  to  availability  of  large  supplies  of  milk,  an  increasing  population,  and 
reduced  Government  purchases  under  the  price  support  program,  the  total 
amount  of  milk  solids  consumed  by  our  civilian  population  was  higher  in  1959 
than  in  1958. 

There  has  been  some  overall  improvement  in  consumption  per  person  since 
1953.  This  has  been  due  to  lower  prices  and  increased  promotion,  expansion 
of  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  program,  and  distribution  of  supplies 
acquired  under  the  price  support  program. 

Retail  prices 

Retail  prices  of  dairy  products  in  March  1960  were  unchanged  from  February 
but  up  slightly  from  March  1959.  They  also  were  above  the  levels  of  most 
previous  years.  They  were  lower  than  they  would  have  been,  however,  if 
downward  adjustments  in  support  prices  had  not  occurred  in  1954  and  1958. 

The  ability  of  most  persons  to  buy  milk  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  retail  price  of  milk.  In  1890  it  took  about  26  minutes  of  work  (at  average 
factory  labor  wages)  to  earn  enough  to  buy  1  quart  of  milk.  In  1947,  it  took 
10  minutes  of  labor,  and  in  1959  it  took  only  7  minutes. 
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Reductions  in  the  “real”  price  of  milk — as  based  on  labor  requirements— 
have  been  achieved  at  the  same  time  that  tremendous  advances  have  been  made 
in  terms  of  quality  improvement  and  services  to  consumers. 

Price  support  program 

Price  support  purchases  of  milk,  in  various  forms,  accounted  for  about  4 
percent  of  the  farm  production  of  milkfat  in  the  program  years  1955-56  and 
1956-57,  about  5%  percent  in  1957-58,  3  percent  in  1958-59,  and  2.8  percent  in 
1959-60.  The  latter  figure  was  the  lowest  since  1951-52.  The  peak  was  9.8 
percent  in  1953-54,  the  last  year  in  which  supports  were  maintained  at  90 
percent  of  parity. 

In  terms  of  production  of  the  solids-not-fat  in  milk,  price  support  purchases 
(based  on  actual  deliveries  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and  including  some  purchases 
made  directly  with  sec.  32  funds)  accounted  for  about  5%  percent  of  production 
in  the  program  year  1955-56,  not  quite  7  percent  in  1956-57,  nearly  8%  percent 
in  1957-58,  7.2  percent  in  1958-59,  and  7.1  percent  in  1959-60. 

Purchases  of  all  three  dairy  products  under  the  price  support  program  in 
the  1959-60  program  year  were  substantially  less  than  2  years  earlier  when 
the  price  support  level  was  higher.  Purchases  of  butter  were  down  37  percent, 
cheese  purchases  were  down  80  percent,  and  purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk  (based 
on  actual  deliveries  rather  than  contracts  and  including  direct  purchases  with 
sec.  32  funds)  were  down  11  percent  from  1957-58. 


The  overall  volume  of  dairy  price  support  purchases  has  declined  as  a  result 
of  reduced  production  of  milk  on  farms  and  increased  commercial  consumption 
of  milk  and  its  products. 

Direct  price  support  purchases  of  butter  and  cheese  were  even  less  in  April 
1960  than  a  year  earlier.  Purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk  were  substantially 
higher. 

On  April  30,  1960,  CCC’s  uncommitted  stocks  of  dairy  products  purchased 
under  the  price  support  program  totaled  197  million  pounds.  This  was  substan¬ 
tially  more  than  on  December  31,  1959,  when  they  totaled  only  7  million  pounds, 
but  far  less  than  in  the  fall  of  1954  when  they  totaled  more  than  1  billion 
pounds. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


The  national  dairy  situation  is  improving.  Production  is  undoubtedly  lower, 
and  consumption  almost  surely  higher,  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  support 
prices  had  been  maintained  at  higher  levels. 

The  fact  that  the  market  price  of  manufacturing  milk  is  currently  well  about 
the  support  level  indicates  that  supply  and  demand  are  near  a  balance  in  the 
dairy  industry.  If,  however,  the  minimum  price  support  level  were  raised  and 
fixed  at  about  the  annual  average  market  price  in  1959 — $3.21  per  hundredweight 
of  milk  of  average  test — production  of  milk  would  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
certainty  provided  by  a  support  price  as  contrasted  to  a  market  price  determined, 
in  part  at  least,  by  actual  demand-supply  conditions. 

In  April  1958  dairy  price  supports  were  adjusted  in  line  with  the  current  sup¬ 
ply-demand  outlook.  Many  individuals  and  organizations  contended  that  milk 


)  production  would  skyrocket  upwards  because  of  the  slightly  reduced  Government 


price  support  level  (approximately  19  cents  per  hundred). 

Farm  Bureau  supported  this  action  and  predicted  at  that  time  that  adjustments 
would  be  made  that  would  be  beneficial  to  dairy  farmers. 

The  result?  Compare  production  and  prices  for  1957 — the  last  full  year  at 
the  higher  support  level,  and  1959 — the  first  full  year  under  the  lower  support 
level.  Production  dropped  more  than  1%  billion  pounds  per  year,  and  the  actual 
market  price  in  December  1959  was  as  high  as  in  December  1957. 

As  noted  previously,  total  production  currently  is  very  slightly  above  1959 
levels  while  the  market  price  of  manufacturing  milk  is  about  9  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Some  persons  contend  that  a  single  factor — such  as  the  relationship  of  the 
price  of  beef  to  the  price  of  milk— governs  changes  in  national  production  of 
milk.  Actually,  there  are  many  important  factors.  Among  them  are  livestock- 
milk  price  relationships,  feed-milk  price  relationships,  weather  conditions,  the 
impact  of  war,  the  level  of  dairy  price  supports,  and  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  one  may  shift  into  or  out  of  milk  production. 

Attempts  to  set  artificially  high  prices  are  likely  to  aggravate  temporary 
surpluses  into  becoming  permanent  surpluses. 
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FARM  BUREAU  POLICY 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1960,  the  voting  delegates  established  a  policy  on  dairy  price  supports  that 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“Dairy  Program 

“In  recent  months  the  supply-demand  situation  in  the  dairy  industry  has  shown 
dramatic  improvement.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchases  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  greatly  reduced,  stocks  have  been  virtually  liquidated,  and  cur¬ 
rent  market  prices  are  running  above  support  levels. 

“Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  improved  situation.  Among  these 
are  relatively  high  cattle  prices  which  have  encouraged  continued  heavy  culling 
of  dairy  herds,  adjustments  in  the  support  level  in  April  1954,  and  April  1958, 
and  a  strengthening  of  market  demand  for  dairy  products. 

“Recent  developments  suggest  that  conditions  may  change  in  a  manner  which 
will  encourage  an  increase  in  milk  output  greater  than  the  market  will  absorb 
at  current  prices.  To  provide  greater  assurance  that  dairy  farmers  will  not 
again  he  confronted  with  surplus  stocks,  the  present  price  support  system  should 
he  replaced  by  one  that  will  keep  the  dairy  industry  on  a  sound  basis.” 

conclusion  A 

S.  2917,  introduced  on  January  27,  1960,  by  Senator  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of^ 
Wisconsin,  for  himself  and  others,  proposes  to  establish  minimum  support  prices 
of  $3.22  per  hundredweight  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  59.6  cents 
per  pound  of  hutterfat,  for  the  program  year  beginning  April  1,  1960.  These 
support  prices  would  he  above  those  now  prevailing. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  based  on  the  facts  set  forth  herein,  that  our  national 
supply  of  milk  and  hutterfat  is  nearly  in  balance  with  demand  and  that  the 
markets  for  dairy  products  are  expanding. 

We  are  for  maximum  net  farm  income  for  dairy  farmers,  and  we  believe  it 
would  he  contrary  to  their  best  interests  at  this  time  to  advocate  a  program  that 
would  increase  the  likelihood  of  unduly  stimulating  dairy  production  and  again 
building  up  huge  surplus  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  surpluses  would  hang  as  a  tremendous  weight  over  the  market  system,  thus 
depressing  the  prices  that  dairy  farmers  might  otherwise  receive.  We  hope  that 
the  committee  will  not  make  changes  in  the  present  dairy  price  support  levels. 

U.S.  Senate, 

May  25,  1960. 

lion.  Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production  Marketing  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Chairman  Johnston  :  I  am  writing  to  respectfully  urge  early  and 
favorable  approval  by  your  committee  of  the  bill,  S.  2917,  to  establish  a  minimum 
price  support  level  for  milk  and  hutterfat,  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundred-^ 
weight,  and  59.6  cents  per  pound  respectively.  ft 

As  you  are  well  aware,  farm  prices  have  dropped  far  too  low  in  recent  years.  ' 

At  the  same  time,  agricultural  costs  of  labor,  equipment,  taxes,  as  well  as  land 
and  buildings,  have  skyrocketed. 

By  enacting  this  legislation — proposing  an  extremely  modest  increase  in  the 
price-support  levels — the  market  for  manufacturing  milk  and  hutterfat,  I  believe, 
would  become  stabilized  at  a  somewhat  higher,  and  thus  helpful,  level. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  dairying  in  the  Nation — particularly  in  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin,  the  No.  1  milk  producer — is  extremely  important  to  the  economy. 

Improving  the  economic  outlook,  therefore,  is  highly  significant,  not  only  to 
the  farmer  and  farm  equipment  producing  industries,  but  for  the  “main  streets” 
of  America  including  local  grocers,  hardware  stores,  druggists,  ear,  truck  and 
tractor  dealers,  as  well  as  services  in  a  community  dependent  upon  farm  buying 
power. 

Consequently,  this  measure,  if  approved — as  I  believe  it  should  be — will  bene¬ 
fit  not  only  the  dairy  farmer,  hut  the  economy  of  the  whole  country. 

I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  your  committee  will  approve  this  bill  and 
favorably  report  it  to  the  Senate  at  an  early  time. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain, 

Sincerely, 


X 


Alexander  Wiley. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  27, 1960 

Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Caruson,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Wiley,  and  Mr.  Hennings)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

4  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 

5  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  be  inserted  immedi- 

6  ately  after  the  first  sentence : 

7  “Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  for  the  mar- 

8  keting  year  beginning  April  1,  1960,  the  price  of  milk  for 

9  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  be 

10  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  and  59.6 

11  cents  per  pound,  respectively.” 
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The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  before  ever\our 
yearning  needs  have  broken  into  speech 
we  know  that  Thou  hearest  even  tl 
secret  sigh  of  our  fainting,  yet  aspiring^ 
heart. 

Facing  with  undaunted  faith  the  du¬ 
ties  and  tasks  which  press  on  all  sides, 
send  us  forth,  we  pray,  with  a  gentler 
tone,  a  sweeter  charity  of  words,  and 
a  more  healing  touch  for  all  the  smart 
of  this  wounded  world. 

Give  truth  to  our  words,  sincerity  to 
our  hearts,  arid  courage  to  our  deeds 
in  these  times  which  are  testing  as  by 
fire  the  treasure  of  freedom  entrusted 
to  us. 

So  may  we  in  our  short  span  of  serv¬ 
ice  make  patriotism  beautiful  by  our 
fidelity  to  the  highest.  Amen. 


Senate 


usual  morning  hour,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

TheJPRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

fr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.Rresi 
derfk  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive/business. 

The  ^notion  was  agreed  \js\  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  January  26,  1960,  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDEI 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pre 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  hi/ secre¬ 
taries. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING/DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Bib/,  and  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  s/ate  today. 

On  request  of /Mr.  Douglas,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  a*id  Monopoly  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  duymg  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 


CSSAGES  REFERRED 


The  PRESIDENT/pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  mjfesages  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ucnt^d  States  submitting 
sundry  nomimftions\and  withdrawing 
the  nominatUm  of  Arnold  W.  Langner, 
Sr.,  to  be  p/master  at  Sheboygan  Falls, 
Wis.,  whion  nominating  Messages  were 
referred/)  the  appropriate\committees. 

(Foi/iominations  this  daV  received, 
see  tKe  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
le  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
£re  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
dominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
rwill  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun¬ 
dry  nominations  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
those  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
/The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
/6f  Dennis  A.  FitzGerald  to  be  Deputy 
Director  for  Operations  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

ROUTINE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOR¬ 
EIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  routine  diplo¬ 
matic  and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  President  be  im¬ 
mediately  notified  of  all  nominations 
confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
led  forthwith. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Cutler  to  be  an  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Inter -American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

MrXjOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  rSmove  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resurued  the  'consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON^ of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  thevabsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENTNpro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roli\ 

The  Chief  Clerk  proc^ded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexasX  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings  under  the\ quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  \^ith- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1231 
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\executtve  communications, 
ETC. 

THb  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before'  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  \tere  referred  as  indicated: 

Audit  Report  on  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  WVjer  Resources  Development 
Program  \ 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basip  water  resources  de¬ 
velopment  program,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  interior ,  fiscal  years 
1957-59  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Status  of  Permanent  Residence  for  Cer¬ 
tain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  granting  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  permanent  residence  filed  ov  cer¬ 
tain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
as  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for  gran' 
ing  such  applications  (with  accompanyinj 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

Report  of  National  Mediation  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Mediation  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans¬ 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  including  a  report  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1959  (with  an  accom¬ 
panying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  La¬ 
bor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  befcfre  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Two  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

“Resolution  127 

“Resolution  relative  to  conveying  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  Guam  to  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Carroll,  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  for  intro¬ 
ducing  legislation  advantageous  to  the 
territory  of  Guam  and  for  undertaking 
other  matters  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
Guam 

“Whereas  the  Honorable  John  A.  Carroll/ 
Senator  from  Colorado,  member  of  the  Senile 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  afnd 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  hruf  on 
June  2,  1959,  in  conjunction  with  thy' Hon¬ 
orable  Alan  Bible,  Senator  from  Nevada,  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  (S.  2093)  in  the  U/5.  Senate 
to  provide  detention  and  other  benefits  to 
certain  Guamanians  killed  or  Captured  by 
the  Japanese  at  Wake  Island/  pursuant  to 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948;  and 

“Whereas  in  spite  of  the .many  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Senator  Carroll,  he  has 
always  been  ready  to  len/f  a  helping  hand  to 
the  people  of  Guam,  As  exampled  by  his 
reception  of  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Wan  Pat, 
speaker  of  the  Fiftlr Guam  Legislature,  and 
by  his  taking  time/to  discuss  the  problems  of 
Guam  with  the  said  speaker;  and 

“Whereas  thA  Senator  has  consistently 
manifested  hUt  interest  and  understanding  of 
the  needs  or  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Guam,  amr  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Guam  recognize  and  appreciate  his  most 
helpf  ul/assistance :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
“Resolved,  That  the  Fifth  Guam  Legisla- 
tureAoes  hereby,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
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Guam,  extend  and  express  its  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Honorable  John  A.  Carroll,  Senator 
from  Colorado,  member  of  the  Senate  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  for  sponsoring 
bill  S.  2093  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  for  his 
understanding  and  sympathetic  approach  to 
the  other  matters  relating  to  the  territory  of 
Guam;  and  be  it  further 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secrecy  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there¬ 
after  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Carroll,  Senator  from  Colorado,  member  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee; 
to* the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"A.  B.  Won  Pat, 

“Speaker. 

“V.  B.  Bamba, 
“Legislative  Secretary.” 

“Resolution  155 

“Resolution  relative  to  commending  the 
Honorable  Marcellus  Graeme  Boss,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Guam,  for  the  statesmanlike  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  duties  as  such  secretary  and 
as  Acting  Governor  of  Guam 
“Whereas  since  assuming  the  office  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Guam,  on  or  about  the  21st  day  of 
Novtoiber  1957,  the  Honorable  Marcellus> 
Graerne  Boss  has  shown,  exemplified  ar 
demonstrated  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  ills 
and  problems  of  the  people  of  the  territory 
of  Guam;  vuid 

“Whereagvthe  said  secretary  of  Gu^fi  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  the  Governor  or  Guam, 
demonstrated/villustrated  and  manifested  his 
excellent  abilitNleadership,  ancb/tatesman- 
ship  in  steering  the  helm  of  tlig  government 
of  Guam,  and  has  proven  his  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  as  an  administrator  any  leader  of  men; 
and 

“Whereas  the  said  se&ytary  of  Guam,  fur¬ 
ther,  as  evidenced  by  tlA  attitude  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  community,  including  the  civic 
leaders,  the  business/commtmity,  the  every¬ 
day  workingman,  tfie  legislature,  the  courts, 
and  the  various  Federal  agencies  and  instru¬ 
mentalities  within  the  territory  of  Guam,  to¬ 
ward  him,  hay  conspicuously  portrayed  his 
ability  to  gam  and  acquire  the  untying  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  immu¬ 
nity,  for  Xis  sincerity,  and  competence  in 
fulfilling/ and  discharging  the  various  com¬ 
plicate//  matters  referred  to  him;  and 
“Wjrfereas  such  talent  and  competeni 
should  and  must  be  recognized  and  com-\ 
mended  by  the  entire  community  of  the 
erritory  of  Guam;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved,  That  the  Fifth  Guam  Legisla¬ 
ture  duly  convened,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam,  does  hereby  commend,  applaud, 
and  approbate  the  Honorable  Marcellus 
Graeme  Boss,  secretary  of  Guam,  government 
of  Guam,  for  his  sincere  efforts  in  resolving 
and  understanding  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  Guam,  and 
for  his  true  statesmanship  in  fulfilling  and 
discharging  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  office;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there¬ 
after  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Marcellus 
Graeme  Boss,  secretary  of  Guam,  govern¬ 
ment  of  Guam,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  U.S.'* 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam.’’ 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  plan  of  Russia  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  use  an  impact  area  in  the  central 
Pacific  Ocean  for  the  testing  of  rockets  and 
missiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  Local  338,  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  relating  to  the  abund 
of  administrative  work  programs  being 
troduced  into  post  offices;  to  the  CommiJ 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED/ 

Bills  were  introduced,  reay  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  oonsent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  As  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  /or  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Mr.  SyAngton,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.^AiKEN,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Prouty,  apd  Mr.  Wiley)  ; 

S.  2917.  A  bill  Jfc  establish  a  price  support 
level  for  milk  Aid  butterfat;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agjdculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  //marks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
rMr.  COTTON: 

S.  29i8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boris  Priest¬ 
ley;  Jk>  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fong)  : 

S.  2919.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Smithsonian1  Institution  shall 
study  and  investigate  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  national  tropical  botanic  garden;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  experimental  food  stamp  allotment 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2921.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bessie  Row- 
ley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott)  : 

S.  2922.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  the  Fort  Mifflin  Naval  Ammunition  Depot, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  2923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ki  Su 
(Theresa)  Moun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK: 

S.  2924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
s£he  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the 
Dmmittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER : 

S'\2925.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
KranWo  and  Katica  Marinovich  Kramaro; 
to  the  Gpmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BysMr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey; 

S.  2926.  \  bill  for  the  relief  of  Halina  J. 
Adamska;  a\d 

S.  2927.  A  BUI  for  the  relief  of  Cristina 
Franco;  to  the 'Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2928.  A  billNio  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  provision  of  housing  and 
related  facilities  for  inigratory  farm  labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bulking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ROl  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduc^i  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

PRICE  SUPPORTS  FOR  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  very  moderate  increase 
in  the  price-support  level  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  am  joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
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by  Senators  Kennedy,  IJumphrey,  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Symington,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Mundt,  Morse,  Aiken,  Carlson, 
Magnuson,  Jackson,  Prouty,  and  Wiley. 

-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  table 
until  Friday,  so  that  additional  co¬ 
sponsors  may  add  their  names  if  they 
wish. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  until  Friday. 

The  bill  (S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price- 
support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  very  little.  It  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  seriously  depressed  income  of 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  will  do  so  in  a  sound  and  responsible 
way. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  increase  in 
the  price-support  level  from  $3.06  per 
hundred  weight  for  manufacturing  milk 
to  $3.22,  and  from  56.6  cents  per  pound 
for  butterfat  to  59.6  cents.  These  price 
supports  would  still  not  exceed  the  mar¬ 
ket  price. 

This  bill  merits  the  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Senate  for  these 
reasons: 

First.  After  7  years  of  a  grinding 
squeeze  between  falling  prices  for  his 
milk  and  rising  costs,  the  dairy  farmer 
has  at  last  worked  off  the  surplus.  Not 
one  pound  of  butter  and  only  tiny  quan¬ 
tities  of  cheese,  dried  milk  or  any  other 
dairy  product  remain  in  storage  today  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Second.  The  prices  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  for  their  milk  have  dropped  almost 
25  percent  in  the  past  8  years.  At 
the  same  time  the  dairy  farmer  has 
suffered  a  very  sharp  rise  both  in  cost 
of  living  and  all  the  costs  of  operating 
his  farm. 

Third.  The  sheer  economic  injustice 
of  the  dairy  farmer’s  position  is  shown 
in  the  statistics  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  which  show  that  in 
America’s  dairyland,  Wisconsin,  the 
average  farmer — allowing  a  4-percent 
return  on  his  invested  capital — earns 
less  than  60  cents  per  hour,  including 
the  value  of  food  produced  and  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  farm.  At  the  same  time 
the  true  cost  to  the  average  consumer 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time  he  must 
work  at  his  job  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a 
quart  of  milk  has  continued  to  fall.  In 
1914  it  took  the  average  worker  22.9 
minutes  to  earn  the  price  of  a  quart  of 
milk.  By  1929  it  took  him  15.3  minutes. 
In  1947  it  took  him  9V2  minutes.  By 
1959  the  typical  worker,  earning  a 
country-wide  average  wage,  could  buy 
a  quart  of  milk  with  the  proceeds  from 
6.8  minutes  of  work. 

Fourth.  This  bill  is  a  modest  pro¬ 
posal.  The  economic  condition  of  the 
dairy  industry  would  justify  a  much 
higher  support  level.  In  1953,  when  con¬ 
ditions  facing  dairy  farmers  were  sim- 
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ilar,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  identical  law  in  effect  today, 
established  a  support  price  which  was 
68  cents  per  hundredweight  higher  than 
the  present  level. 

Fifth.  Under  the  proposed  legislation 
if  purchases  stay  at  about  the  same  level, 
the  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  would  be  an  additional  $15  mil¬ 
lion.  But  dairy  farmers  would  benefit 
by  an  additional  $179  million  in  receipts. 

. ■mini  I  I  ■■■  . . — 

DEMONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP  AL¬ 
LOTMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  food  stamp  demonstration 
program. 

This  measure,  which  would  have  di¬ 
rected  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  up  to  six  demonstration  pro¬ 
grams  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  was  dropped  by  the  conference 
committee  in  favor  of  a  broader  authori¬ 
zation  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Agriy 
culture  to  establish  a  food  stamp  prp£ 
Sgram  at  his  discretion.  This  provision 
became  law,  and  the  Secretary  onJSep- 
tenaber  11,  1959,  at  his  press  conference, 
saiaV  “The  food  stamp  plan  is  ^repres¬ 
sion  program.  There  is  no  rured  for  it 
now.  ''There  is  no  depression.  The 
economysis  limning  near  fjnl  capacity.” 

The  bilrSf  introduce  tod«(y  is  the  same 
program  tnte  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  lastyyear,  and  which 
passed  the  Serrate.  It  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  Mian  six  food  stamp 
demonstration  programs.  These  would 
be  in  rural  andriirbariyareas  where  there 
is  substantia?  labor  sWplus.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $20 
million  fo?  this  project  and  require  the 
Secretary  to  complete  the  demonstration 
programs  and  report  back  oa  Congress 
by  January  1,  1963.  \ 

The  desirability  of  finding^  better 
nyahods  of  distributing  our  surplus 
commodities  and  abundant  food  supplies 
Ao  those  in  need  was  demonstratecrun 
the  hearings  of  the  Agriculture  Com* 
mittee  last  year.  Food  industry  repre^ 
sentatives  and  city  officials  of  Detroit 
recommended  and  offered  to  participate 
in  such  a  demonstration  program.  I  am 
confident  that  there  are  other  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  such  as  in 
eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
where  demonstration  programs  could  be 
undertaken. 

We  need  to  know  how  best  to  admin¬ 
ister  and  operate  a  food  stamp  program. 
The  usefulness  of  such  programs  has 
been  debated  for  many  years.  Let  us  see 
if  it  will  work.  Just  as  we  have  need  for 
agricultural  research  programs  designed 
to  make  our  land  more  productive,  and 
find  new  industrial  uses  for  agricultural 
products,  and  new  marketing  methods, 
we  also  have  pressing  need  for  finding 
new  ways  of  making  our  abundant  food 
supplies  available  in  selected  areas  of 
economic  depression,  disaster  areas,  to 
the  needy  of  our  cities,  and  in  the  event 
of  nationwide  emergencies.  It  would  be 
my  belief  that  the  usefulness  of  food 
stamp  programs  in  accomplishing  these 


objectives  could  well  be  established  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  / 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  end  of  business 
on  Tuesday,  February  2,  for  thpse  who 
may  wish  to  join  with  me,  a*fd  I  also 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  bilLue  printed 
in  the  Record.  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  ana  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  Objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  and  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  /the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  / 

The  bill  (S.  2J>20)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  /of  experimental  food 
stamp  allotment  programs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart?  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  r/fie rred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  n/inted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  ir  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtfsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A  nyerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Am  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  Stamp  Act  of 
/959". 

TITLE  I - DEMONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP  ALLOT¬ 

MENT  PROGRAMS 

Definitions 

Sec.  101.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  “food  commodity”  means 
any  food  product  raised  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  farms,  including  agricul¬ 
tural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products,  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  and  honey. 

(b)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary”  means  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  The  term  “food  stamp”  means  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  coupon,  or  other  similar  medium  of 
exchange  issued  to  eligible  recipients. 

Demonstration  programs  authorized 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  formulate 
and  administer  in  geographically  dispersed 
areas  of  the  United  States  demonstration 
food  stamp  allotment  programs  under  which 
food  commodities  will  be  made  available  to 
persons  with  low  incomes,  unemployed  per¬ 
sons,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  to  be  in  need  of  the  type 
of  assistance  made  available  under  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

(b)  Demonstration  food  stamp  allotment 
programs  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
.be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  not  less 
Vian  three  nor  more  than  six  different  areas 
omhe  United  States,  and  shall,  to  the  extent 
praHticable,  be  administered  in  areas  deter - 
minelfl  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  areas 
of  suiraus  labor.  In  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  onthis  section  the  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  N  least  one  such  program  in  a  rural 
area  of  theNnited  States. 

Types  <\  demonstration  programs 

Sec.  103.  (a)Vrhe  Secretary  shall,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  demonstration  food  stamp  allot¬ 
ment  program  t\  be  administered  in  any 
area,  determine  th\type  of  program  it  is  to 
be,  the  requirements'^  eligibility  for  partici¬ 
pation  therein,  and  tire  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  administered.  \ 

(b)  In  formulating  andSadministering  any 

demonstration  food  stampX  allotment  pro¬ 
gram  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  t\  consult  and 
cooperate  with  appropriate  State  and  local 
authorities  as  well  as  representatives  of  any 
private  industry  concerned  with  tite  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  program.  \ 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  akd  di¬ 
rected  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  orchis 
title  to  utilize  such  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
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>edit  Corporation  (determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  be  in  surplus  supply)  as  he  shall 

deeiKfit. 

\  Rules  and  regulations 
Sec.  lifcl.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  title.Ak 

Termination  ofcyrograms — Report  to  Congress 
Sec.  105.  (a)  The  demonstration  food 
stamp  allotment''- programs  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  terminate  prior  to  January 
1,  1963.  \ 

(b)  The  Secretary  Nall,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  the  termihation  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  the  operation  of  such  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  such  recommendation  aSyhe  deems  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  Secretary  mSy  also  from 
time  to  time  make  such  earlier  reports  to 
the  Congress  as  he  deems  approbate. 

Appropriations 
Sec.  106.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $20  million  for  carrying  out 
the  demonstration  food  stamp  allotmentWo- 
grams. 

Maintenance  of  other  assistance 
Sec.  107.  Receipt  by  any  person  of  benefits 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
income  or  resources  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  security  of  the 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children, 
unemployed,  or  other  similar  groups.  Any 
State  or  local  subdivision  thereof  which  de¬ 
creases  the  cash  or  other  assistance  extended 
to  any  person  or  group  as  a  consequence  of 
the  assistance  made  available  under  this 
title  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  partici¬ 
pation  under  this  title. 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJ¬ 
ECT  AND  PARTICIPATING  PROJ¬ 
ECTS  (S.  DOC.  NO.  79) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  5,  1960,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Fred  G.  Aandahl, 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  third  annual  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating 
projects  as  required  by  section  6  of  the 
authorizing  act  of  April  11, 1956  (70  Stat. 
105) .  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  and  accompanying  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  together 
with  my  statement  to  the  Senate  today 
in  connection  with  the  Colorado  River, 
storage  project  status  and  program,  es 
pecially  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
power  marketing  area,  the  cost  of  power, 
and  the  planning  for  the  backbone  /ower 
transmission  system  with  particular  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  interests  of  the  power 
preference  customers  under  ti/reclama- 
tion  law  and  coordination  fit  Colorado 
River  and  power  operatior 

I  also  request  unanimous  consent  that 
a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  on  his/audit  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  basinAvater  resources  de¬ 
velopment  program;  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion,  Department'  of  the  Interior,  fiscal 
years  1957-59, /together  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Interior 
Departmer 

The  ^RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ojijection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  /rom  New  Mexico?  The  Chair 
heai/f  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  desire 
to  make  a  statement  supplementing  my 
request  to  have  the  third  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  printed 
as  a  Senate  document.  These  annual  re¬ 
ports  are  required  by  the  authorizing  act. 
The  first  annual  report  was  printed  as 
Senate  Document  No.  77,  85th  Congress. 
A  supplement  was  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  96.  These  reports  dealt 
primarily  with  the  hydrologic  basis  for 
financial  and  operating  studies.  The 
second  annual  report  was  printed  as  Sen¬ 
ate  Document  No.  8,  86th  Congress. 

Before  calling  attention  to  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  third  annual  report,  which 
will  become  Senate  Document  No.  79, 
86th  Congress,  2d  session,  I  present  to 
the  Senate  a  phase  of  a  problem  relating 
to  the  Colorado  storage  project,  which  is 
vital  to  the  financial  and  economic 
phases  of  the  development. 

URGENCY  OF  SETTING  UP  POWER  MARKETING  AREA 

This  point  relates  to  the  urgency  for 
le  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  define 
thd  power  marketing  area  for  the  Colo¬ 
rado.  River  storage  project.  Preliminary/ 
discussions  of  backbone  transmission 
line  layouts  have  been  held  by  the 
reau  ofVReclamation  with  the  Ujtfper 
Colorado  Preference  Customers  Commit¬ 
tee,  representing  electric  cooperatives, 
REA’s,  municipalities  and  otjrer  non¬ 
profit  power  users  in  New  Mexico,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  Norton  Dav^,  of  my/State  of  New 
Mexico,  is  a  leade^mf  this  organization 
and  has  brought  rlje/subject  to  my 
attention. 

Since  the  nonprofit  ftower  organiza¬ 
tions  will  have  preference  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  power  from  the  producing  units 
of  the  project,  ic  is  imperative  that  they 
know  Interiors  ideas  as  to  this  market¬ 
ing  area,  an/  the  cost  of  power  from  the 
upper  Colorado  system,  as  well  as  enordi- 
nation  o/river  and  power  operations  in 
the  upper  and  lower  basins. 

The/Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  sillo- 
mit/a  a  preliminary  outline  of  a  back) 
brnre  transmission  line  that  would  link' 
t/e  power-producing  units  of  Glen 
janyon,  Flaming  Gorge,  and  Curecanti 
and  provide  for  interconnections  with 
the  Davis  Dam-Parker-Davis  Dam  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  lower  Colorado  area.  Just 
how  the  system  envisaged  by  Reclama¬ 
tion’s  preliminary  outline  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  preference  customers 
over  a  period  of  20  years  or  more  will 
depend  on  the  marketing  area  which  we 
are  urging  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  define  without  delay.  Indications  are 
the  preference  customers  will  be  able  to 
substantiate  claims  to  all  firm  power  to 
be  produced  at  the  upper  Colorado 
project  units. 

The  cost  of  the  power  at  the  bus  bar 
and  load  centers,  based  on  allocations 
of  construction  outlays  attributable  to 
this  purpose,  is,  of  course,  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  equal  importance. 

Following  the  presentation  of  Recla¬ 
mation’s  preliminary  outline  the  major 
privately  owned  utilities  in  the  area 
submitted  a  comprehensive  outline  of  a 
power  transmission  grid  that  would  link 


their  systems  with  the  upper  Colorado 
project  powerplants.  This  grid  would 
extend  through  the  States  of  Arizor 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  a/& 
Wyoming  and  be  linked  with  system/  in 
Idaho  and  Montana.  It  also  contem¬ 
plates  interconnection  with  the  /poten¬ 
tial  Four  Corners  coal-fired/  power 
development  by  the  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co.  and  perhaps  ot/er  utilities 
on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in 
tNew  Mexico  and  Arizona., 

The  cost  of  power  at/the  bus  bars  of 
the  major  producing  plants  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  storage  system — Glen  Can¬ 
yon,  Flaming  Gorge -and  Curecanti — is 
quite  important/  The  transmission 
costs  likewise  a /  a  vital  consideration, 
not  only  toy  the  Government  but 
to  the  preference  customers  and  the 
consumers .. 

Overall/  the  cost  of  power  should 
cover  returns  adequate  to  amortize  the 
Federal investment.  When  the  costs  are 
calculated,  the  net  revenues  over  and 
abc/e  operating  and  maintenance  costs, 
w/l  provide  funds  as  aid  to  irrigation  in 
le  development  of  the  participating 
'projects  in  the  upper  Colorado  area. 

I  am  writing  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  urging  that  he  expedite  his  de¬ 
cision  fixing  the  marketing  area  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  power  system,  as 
well  as  forecasts  of  the  cost  of  power 
at  the  bus  bar  and  delivered  at  load 
centers.  The  federally  owned  backbone 
transmission  grid  is  authorized  by  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Project  Act  and 
was  contemplated  by  the  Congress  when 
the  measure  was  passed. 

Full  protection  must  be  given  require¬ 
ments  of  preference  power  customers 
under  the  reclamation  law.  The  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  attendant  on  the  Federal 
transmission  grid  as  an  additional  reve¬ 
nue  producer  to  aid  irrigation  in  the 
Upper  Basin  is,  of  course,  a  vital  con¬ 
sideration  to  those  of  us  who  have  aided 
in  sponsoring  the  development. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  my  remarks  an  analysis  of  that  part 
^of  the  President’s  budget  relating  to  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  of 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  on  the  project,  as  required 
by  law. 

Thene  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

ConstructiVi  on  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  the 
key  structure^  the  Colorado  River  project, 
was  halted  on  Jidy  6,  1959,  by  a  strike  which 
continued  until  Npnuary  4,  1960,  when  an 
agreement  permit?^  the  recall  of  workers. 
The  prime  contracted  for  the  dam  construc¬ 
tion  was  ahead  of  sclWule  when  the  strike 
was  called,  but  the  cessation  of  work  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  of  the  time  lNway  and  more.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  supporters  of  the  project 
that  the  lost  time  may  be  n^de  up  so  that 
Glen  Canyon  Dam,  with  its  Nfi.OOO  kilowatt 
powerplant  will  be  in  operatic,  on  sched¬ 
ule.  The  program  for  filling  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  is  yet  to  be  finally  resolved  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  power  production  at 
Hoover  and  other  downstream  installations. 

We  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior 
to  keep  close  tabs  on  the  Glen  Cannon 
construction  and  related  schedules  to  insu 
completion  of  the  installation  as  planned. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  16, 1960 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  price  support  for  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  for  butterfat. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

4  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 

5  by  inserting  the  following  new  sentence  immediately  after 

6  the  first  sentence:  “Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 

7  visions,  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  ending 

8  March  31,  1962,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  pur- 

9  poses  and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  he  supported  at  not 

10  less  than  $3.25  per  hundredweight  and  60  cents  per  pound, 

11  respectively.” 
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izfng  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the\House  and  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  of  the  Senate  to  make  full  studies 
leadink  to  uniform  Federal  standards  to 
be  observed  by  the  States. 

My  bilXwould  amend  this  public  law 
to  bring  the  subject  of  sales  and  use 
taxes  withimthe  definition  of  such  stud¬ 
ies  and  to  hah  further  imposition  and 
collection  of  such  use  taxes  until  the 
studies  are  made\ 

I  think  we  are  All  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  at  all  governmental  levels  in  paying 
for  the  wide  range  of\ervices  and  activi¬ 
ties  expected  by  their  citizens.  This 
need  is  growing  with 'The  population. 
The  rapid  growth  in  population,  plus 
general  increases  in  prices  and  living 
standards  make  it  unlikely  that  the 
pressure  for  revenues  will  decrease.  This 
pressure  has  already  pushed  State  debt 
levels  to  new  and  sometimeN  record 
highs. 

As  a  result,  States  have  been  casting 
about  for  new  sources  of  revenues.  Tfiie 
general  property  tax  has  long  been  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  major  share  of 
local  expenditures.  Today,  few  sources' 
of  revenue  at  the  local  level  have  been 
left  untouched.  The  present  principal 
sources  of  State  tax  revenues  include 
sales,  motor  fuels,  income,  motor  ve¬ 
hicle,  liquor  and  tobacco  taxes.  And  the 
States  are  still  looking. 

It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  come 
to  activities  conducted  within  their  bor¬ 
ders,  but  by  out-of-State  concerns.  Like 
the  popularity  of  tariff  and  customs  du¬ 
ties,  these  revenues  afford  a  source  of 
income  without  the  painful  necessity  of 
taxing  residents,  and  if  the  ultimate  cost 


ords,  and  engage  legal  counsel,  all  to 
meet  the  diverse  and  various  tax  laws  oi 
thousands  of  city  and  State  taxing  au¬ 
thorities.  The  problem  is  already  tre¬ 
mendous,  with  many  such  authorities 
levying  quarterly  tax  requirements/  and 
is  growing  constantly. 

For  another,  the  Congress  has  been  oc¬ 
cupied  over  the  years  with  many  difficult 
and  intricate  problems  affecting  econom¬ 
ic  fields  such  as  railroads,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  power  which  overlap  State 
lines.  Trying  to  devise  fpi’mulas  has 
proven  a  difficult  and  wearing  task.  The 
problem  of  the  Scripto  decision  suggests 
that  this  could  well  spread  to  many  other 
types  of  businesses  if  a  Federal  study  is 
not  now  authorized.  To  quote  from  the 
dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter: 

The  problem  calls  for  solution  by  devising 
a  congressional  policy.  Congress  alone  can 
provide  for  a  full  apd  thorough  canvassing 
of  the  multitudinous  and  intricate  factors 
which  compose  the  problem  of  the  taxing 
freedom  of  the  States  and  the  needed  limits 
on  such  State  taxing  power  ( Williams  v. 
Stockham  Valves  &  Fittings,  Inc.  (358  U.S. 
450)). 

To  me,  the  arguments  of  the  Stock- 
—  case  apply  with  equal  pertinence  to 
tlie  Scripto  case.  Most  likely  to  suffer 
under  the  Scripto  dictum  are  the  hun¬ 
dred®,  of  thousands  of  small  businesses, 
the  smaller  companies  without  the  staff 
to  process  the  required  bookkeeping. 

When  this  matter  first  came  to  my  at¬ 
tention,  at\  least  five  States  were  con¬ 
templating  Extended  use  of  the  sales  tax 
‘field:  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Colorado, 
yermont,  andxMassachusetts.  I  fully 
Appreciate  the  fueling  at  the  State  level 
■  that  greater  exploitation  of  tax  sources 
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is  borne  by  the  consumer,  it  is  not  quite/  is  neCessary.  I  brieve,  however,  that 
so  obvious  as  a  direct  tax. 


This  does  violence  to  the  unity  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  concept  under  which 
our  forefathers  made  this  one  free-trade 
territory,  with  no  State  barriers.  /  We 
have,  in  recent  decades,  urged  this  course 
upon  other  nations,  convinced  that  the 
larger  the  market,  and  the  more  freedom 
to  develop  it,  the  greater  the  /benefits. 
We  are  seeing  some  fruitful  results  from 
this  policy.  / 

Yet  we  are  doing  damage  to  it  at  home 
as  the  States  and  other  subdivisions,  in 
their  admitted  need  for  /revenue,  ap¬ 
proach  interstate  commerce.  It  could 
well  be,  as  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
warned,  that  all  Stat/s  of  the  Union 
would  hasten  to  follow  the  policies  of 
Minnesota  and  Georgia  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  of  St/te  income  taxes  on 
out-of-State  corporations,  unless  some 
minimum  Federay  standard  is  adopted. 
And  the  imposition  of  sales  and  use  taxes 
on  out-of-State/ sellers  also  offers  new 
possibilities  to  narrass  such  commerce. 

It  is  well  wijmin  the  power  of  Congress 
to  relieve  sefifers  who  maintain  no  fixed 
establishment  within  a  taxing  State  from 
the  obligation  of  collecting  use  taxes  im¬ 
posed  uptrn  consumer  residents  from 
whom  th£  sellers  have  solicited  and  filled 
orders.  A  believe  such  relief  is  justified. 

For  /ne  thing,  thousands  of  relatively 
small/  or  moderate  sized  corporations 
doin/f  exclusively  interstate  business 
spread  over  several  States  may  be  subject 
to /such  a  tax.  They  could  be  required 
keep  books,  make  returns,  store  rec¬ 


we  must  sharply  define  now  the  limits  of 


to  adhere  to  the 
of  interstate 


such  taxation  if  we  ari 
constitutional  concept 
commerce. 

My  bill  would  not  prevent  States  from 
levying  use  taxes  on  resident,  consumers. 
It  would  free  business  from  harassment, 
from  paperwork,  and  from,  rigged 
fromulas  intended  to  favor  loca\manu- 
facturers  against  other  Americans.  It 
would  meet  the  long  standing  judicial 
interpretation  of  the  commerce  clause 
that1"  - 

The  States  *  *  *  are  not  allowed  “on? 
single  tax  worth  of  direct  interference  with 
the  flow  of  commerce.” 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  legislation, 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  congressional  policy  on  the  limits  of 
taxation. 


SUPPORT  LEVELS  FOR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  MILK 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  increase  the  support  levels  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  to  $3.25  per  hundred¬ 
weight  and  to  60  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat.  This  modest  increase  would 
help  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy 
products  for  our  own  domestic  needs  and 
for  the  very  important  job  of  feeding 
hungry  people  in  nations  abroad.  While 
I  would  like  to  see  dairy  price  supports 


returned  to  the  90  percent  of  parity  level 
and  feel  that  dairy  farmers  are  entitled 
to  this  support  price,  I  do  not  think  it 
realistic  to  press  for  a  higher  figure  at 
this  time. 

It  is  true  that  milk  and  butterfat  have 
been  selling  above  the  present  support 
price  of  $3.06  for  milk  and  56.6  cents 
for  butterfat.  However,  with  dairying 
going  into  the  flush  season,  the  price 
trend  is  again  heading  downward.  In 
February  of  this  year,  farmers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  $3.26  for  milk  and  59.2  cents  for 
butterfat.  April  figures  show  farmers 
receiving  $3.17  for  milk  and  58.7  cents 
for  butterfat. 

For  several  years,  the  dairy  industry 
has  been  faced  with  increasingly  severe 
price  and  supply  problems.  Production 
has  moved  to  new  high  levels,  and  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  has  fallen  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  income  of  dairy  farmers 
has  declined  each  year  for  the  past  8 
years,  while  farm  operating  costs  have 
risen  steadily,  setting  new  records  year 
by  year.  Under  the  regime  of  Secretary 
Benson  and  President  Eisenhower,  the 
support  price  for  dairy  products  has  been 
slashed  from  90  percent  to  77  percent 
of  parity.  During  this  same  period,  the 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  milk 
have  dropped  almost  25  percent,  while 
the  cost  of  family  living  items  has  gone 
up  6  percent.  The  result  has  been  a 
devastating  cost-price  squeeze  which  has 
forced  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  out  of  business.  In  some 
of  the  major  dairy-producing  areas,  farm 
families  have  been  putting  in  as  much 
as  3,300  hours  of  labor  a  year  and  an 
investment  of  some  $32,000  in  plant  and 
equipment  to  earn  an  hourly  wage  rate 
of  56  cents  an  horn-. 

The  dairy  industry  is  made  up  of  some 
1,200,000  farmers  and  over  10,200  cream¬ 
eries,  milk-drying  plants,  condenseries, 
and  other  processing  and  distributing 
firms.  These  dairy  plants  are  vital  in¬ 
dustries  in  their  home  communities,  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  250,000  workers  and 
carrying  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than 
$500  million.  They  all  make  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  our  national 
economy  and  deserve  a  fair  return  on 
their  labor  and  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  ever- 
increasing  world  tensions,  we  have  a 
powerful  instrument  for  good  will  in  the 
products  of  our  dairy  farms.  The 
children’s  milk  program  has  been  most 
successful  in  bringing  nutritious  milk  to 
children  in  our  own  schools.  But  we 
have  not  licked  the  problem  of  the  hun- 
*gry  and  ill-fed  people  in  our  own  country, 
and  we  have  made  only  a  beginning  in 
sharing  our  food  with  the  underprivi¬ 
leged  peoples  abroad. 

The  familiar  CARE  packages  have 
brought  nutrition  and  comfort  to  count¬ 
less  peoples  in  the  free  world.  School  - 
children  in  many  foreign  countries  are 
learning  what  milk  is  through  the 
school  milk  program  operated  under 
Public  Law  480.  We  all  remember  too 
well  the  concern  last  November  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ran  out  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  for  oversea  relief  right 
at  the  height  of  the  Christmas  season  of 
good  will  and  giving  to  the  needy. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  modest  in¬ 
crease  in  support  levels  called  for  in  this 
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legislation  would  not  only  help  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  economic  stability  to 
our  dairy  farmers,  but  would  also  help 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  healthful 
dairy  products  for  schoolchildren  and 
needy  in  both  our  country  and  overseas. 


May  16 


SACRILEGE  BEHIND  THE  CLOAK  OP 
ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under'xprevious  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Derounian],  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  DEROUNIAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.)  \ 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  or 
about  April  13,  past,  one  of  my  constit\ 

uents,  incensed  by  a  recent  humanities  x  - - — 

class  assignment  at  the  State  University  \ They  tell  Him 
College  of  Long  Island,  at  Oyster  Bay,  And  they  cool  Him. 
N.Y.,  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  poem  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  assignment  by  the 
instructor,  Merrill  G.  Rodin. 

Profoundly  disturbed  by  the  poem,  I 
wired  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents,  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  and  the  dean  of  the 
State  University  College  of  Long  Island, 
asking  an  immediate  investigation.  The 
poem  and  my  action  are  related  in  the 
following  release  from  my  office: 

Derounian  Blasts  Beatnik  Sacrilege 

Representative  Steven  B.  Derounian,  Re¬ 
publican,  of  New  York,  ‘‘shocked  and  greatly 
disturbed”  that  “under  the  guise  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  humanities”  there  was  distributed 
to  a  class  of  the  State  University  College  of 
Long  Island,  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.,  a  “cheap, 
tawdry,  and  insolent  beatnik  poem  ridicul¬ 
ing  and  deriding  the  most  solemn  and  sa¬ 
cred  event  in  Christian  belief — the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Christ,”  has  wired  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller,  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents, 
the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  dean  of  the  State  University 
College  of  Long  Island,  asking  an  immediate 
investigation. 

“Is  such  blasphemy  part  of  the  education 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  for?”  the  legisla¬ 
tor  asked. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  class  assignment  I 
would  expect  in  a  university  in  the  Kremlin 
where  it  is  taught  that  belief  in  God  is  an 
‘opiate’,”  Congressman  Derounian  sail 
“All  our  efforts,  everything  we  strive  to  afe 
complish  in  the  United  States  is  for /one 
purpose — to  build  a  better  world  for  our 
children  Of  what  value  are  our  labors  if 
mandatory  assignments  in  public/  schools 
arrogantly  belittle  and  degrade  Ctyftstianity? 

I  resent  this  outrageous  episody;  as  should 
every  Christian.” 

“If  there  is  a  concentrate^  and  planned 
effort  to  try  to  destroy  Christian  belief,  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  education:  we  should  know 
it,”  Derounian  stated,  /so  immediate  cor¬ 
rective  action  can  be  taken.” 

The  excerpt  from  ‘/k  Coney  Island  of  the 
Mind:  No.  5,”  distributed  to  the  class  in 
humanities,  on  or/about  April  5,  for  analy¬ 
sis  and  discussion  on  April  7,  follows:  - 

“A  Conet 
(Bv 


And  He  starts  wailing 
And  claiming  He  is  hep 
To  who  made  heaven 
And  earth 
And  that  the  cat 

Who  really  laid  it  on  us  is  his  Dad. 

And  moreover 
He  adds 

It’s  all  writ  down 

On  some  scroll-type  parchments 

Which  some  henchmen 

Leave  lying  around  the  Dead  Sea  somewhere 

A  long  time  ago 

And  which  you  won’t  even  find 

For  a  couple  thousand  years  or  so 

Or  at  least  for 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-seven 

Of  them 

To  be  exact 

And  even  then 

Nobody  really  believes  them 

Or  me 

For  that  matter. 

You’re  hot 


They  stretch  Him  on  the  Tree  to  cool 

And  everybody  after  that 

Is  always  making  models 

Of  this  Tree 

With  Hfm  hung  up 

And  always  crooning  His  name 

And  calling  Him  to  come  down 

And  sit  in  \ 

On  their  combo 
As  if  He  is  thAking  cat 
Who’s  got  to  blow 
Or  they  can’t  quite  make  it 
Only  He  don’t  come  down 
From  His  Tree 
Him  just  hang  there's 
On  His  Tree  . 

Looking  real  petered  odt 
And  real  cool 
And  also 

According  to  a  roundu 
Of  late  world  news 
From  the  usual  reliable  so 
Real  dead.” 


SLAND  OP  THE  MlND;  NO.  5 
jawrence  Ferlinghetti) 
"Sometime^during  eternity 
Some  gujrs  show  up 
And  oife  of  them 
Who/shows  up  real  late 
Is  arkind  of  carpenter  - 
rom  some  square-type  place 
like  Galilee 


These  works  are  not  studied  for  them¬ 
selves,  simply,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of/ 
developing  in  the  student  the  disclipline 
ability  to  understand  and  appreciate  other 
comparable  works  which  he  will  encounter 
elsewhere  in  college  and  in  adult  life.  It 
is  inevitable  and  desirable  that  ma/y  stu¬ 
dents  will  encounter  positions  with  which 
they  cannot  agree,  but  it  is  the/6bligation 
of  a  university  to  inquire  into  ap'd  to  exam¬ 
ine  impartially  and  broadly  rather  than  pro¬ 
tect  students  from  views  other  than  their 
own. 

In  following  the  purposes  of  a  humani¬ 
ties  course,  the  program/ln  literature  is  not 
antireligious  or  partisan.  The  p>oem  to 
which  you  refer  is  not  included  In  the  reg¬ 
ular  program,  but  w4s  discussed  in  response 
to  requests  from  /students.  In  permitting 
discussion  of  thp  poem  by  an  author  whose 
works  are  not  Considered  antireligious,  the 
instructors  assumed  both  the  freedom  and 
the  responsibility  which  traditionally  belong 
to  a  member  of  a  university  faculty.  Stu¬ 
dents  we/e  afforded  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  newly  acquired  skills  of  literary  analy¬ 
sis  on  something  considered  modern  and  un¬ 
conventional  and  to  agree  or  disagree  as 
they  saw  fit. 

e  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  pro- 
am  and  teaching  at  our  college  and  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  them  with  you  in  detail 
at  your  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard  K.  Olsen, 

Dean,  State  University,  College  on 
Long  Island. 


Dean  Leonard  K.  Olsen,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  College  on  Long  Island,  replied,  and 
I  wrote  hinyiurther: 

April  19,  i960. 

The  Honorable  Stephen  B.  Derounian,' 
Membey  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Derounian:  Your  tele 
grains  and  statements  concerning  the  con-\ 
tent  of  a  poem  discussed  in  one  of  our  hu- 
anities  classes  recently  have  prompted  us 
to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  so  that 
the  circumstances  can  be  made  clear. 

I  am  sure  that  you  did  not  mean  to  infer 
that  our  college  is  antireligious,  but  I  re¬ 
gret  that  we  did  not  have  an  earlier  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  this  matter  and  avoid  any 
misunderstandings.  It  certainly  was  not 
the  intention  of  any  member  of  our  in¬ 
structional  staff  to  offend  any  student  or 
to  deride  his  religious  beliefs. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  understand  the  event 
which  occurred  if  we  review  the  purpose  of 
the  humanities  course  at  our  college  which 
is  similar  to  basic  humanities  courses  in 
other  institutions. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  course  is  upon 
works  which  have  won  an  established  and 
recognized  place  in  the  tradition  of  great 
literature.  These  represent  values  set  forth 
from  a  wide  variety  of  points  of  view  and 
modes  of  expression.  Among  authors  stud¬ 
ied  for  example  are  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Lincoln,  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Milton,  Father 
Hopkins,  Yeats,  Plato,  etc.  The  students 
have  read  such  works  as  “God’s  Grandeur,” 
by  Father  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Words¬ 
worth’s  “Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortal¬ 
ity,”  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas’  “Proofs  for 
the  Existence  of  God.” 


April  26,  1960. 

Dean  Leonard  K.  Olsen, 

State  University, 

College  on  Long  Island, 

Oyster  Bay,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Dear  Dean  Olsen:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
of  April  19,  which  arrived  while  I  was  in 
California  on  committee  business. 

You  have  missed  my  point  completely. 

Apparently  you  do  not  agree  with  me  that 
a  faculty  member  of  a  tax-supported  college 
should  have,  also,  the  attributes  of  common 
sense  and  judgment,  in  teaching  his  stu¬ 
dents. 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  study  of  beat¬ 
nik  poetry  but  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
captive  student  audience  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  perverted  proselytizing  of  the  most 
sacred  belief  of  Christianity.  You  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  poem  in  question 
is  “deeply  religious”;  you  must  know  that 
in  the  beatnik  vocabulary  words  like 
"'square”  and  “dead”  are  words  of  absolute 
ision. 

flowing  your  line  of  thought,  pornog- 
would  be  regarded  as  a  respected  art 
and  Worthy  of  discussion,  in  this  light,  by  a 
class  Of  freshmen  students,  because  the 
teacher  in  charge  so  assigned  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Steven  B.  Derounian, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Newspaper^  reported  that  both  the 
dean  and  instmctor  thought  the  poem 
“deeply  religiouV”  and  the  author  was 
quoted  in  the  Api^l  19  issue  of  Newsday, 
as  follows: 


What  the  poem  is  spying  is  that  the  way 
the  world  acts,  you’d  think  that  Christ  is 
dead  and  that’s  what  it  says.  As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  it  is  not  blasphemous  and  does 
not  have  any  blasphemousvintent.  I  used 
hip  language,  sure,  but  I’m\not  making  a 
parody  of  the  Crucifixion  just  xpr  the  hell  of 
it.  All  I’m  saying  is  how  the  spirit  of  Christ 
ain’t  with  us  no  more. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  expressed  in 
this  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  15  issue  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  the  Sun: 


June  8,  1960 
June  7,  1960 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  Proxmire  urged  increase: 

Hoeven  introduced  sugar  bill. 


rrice  supports  for  dairy  products.  Rep. 


HOUSE 

COLOR  ADDITIVES.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  with 
amendment  H.  R.  7624,  to  ampnd  the  Federal  Food,  D^sug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as 
to  authorize  the  use  of  suitable  color  additives  inxjr  on  foods,  drugs,  ana 
cosmetics  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribing  the  conditions  (including 
maximum  tolerances}  uncjer  which  such  additives  may  be  safely  used  (H.  Rept.  1761) 
p.  11193 

2.  RECLAMATION.  Requested  the  President  to  return  S.  1892,  to  aphorize  construc¬ 

tion  of  the  Normah,  Okla. ,  reclamation  project,  for  a  correction  in  the  en¬ 
grossed  copy  of/the  bill.  p.  11152 

3.  WILDLIFE.  Th^  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  1244\,  to  amend 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  to  increase  the  penalties  for  violation  \f  that 
Act.  TKe  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  this  bill  was  amended  with  instructions  to 

introduce  a  clean  bill.  p.  D517 

4.  RELATION:  FLOOD  CONTROL.  The  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Work's 
aittee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  900,  to  provioe  that  75^ 
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of  receipts  from  certain  recreational  activities  in  connection  with  lands  ac¬ 
quired  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  shall  be  paid  to  the  State, 
p.  D517 


5. 


ice 


IMPORTS.  The  ''Daily  Digest"  states  that  conferees  agreed  to  file  confert 
reports  on  the  following  bills:  p.  D517 

H.  R.  9862,  to  extend  the  suspension  of  the  import  duty  on  casein  rfatil 
June  30,  1963; 

H.  R.  9881,  to  extend  for  two  years  the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  free  importation  of  personal  and  household  effects  broughj/ into  the  U.  S. 
under  Government  orders; 


H.  R.  9322,  to  make  permanent  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 


coarse  wool. 


\ 


v 

\ 


6.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Rep.\Wolf  inserted  an  article  describing/the  work  being  done 
by  the  ICA  mission  in  qieir  programs  of  community  devel9pment  in  rural  villages 

11163-4 


in  the  Philippines  and  other  underdeveloped  areas. 


PP/ 


7.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Morse  inserted,  and  he  and  several  other  Representatives 

criticized,  a  recent  study  report  on  reorganization  of  the  Organization  for  (j 
European  Economic  CooperationNJiy  calling  it  an  attempt  "to  circumvent  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions  which  place  in  the  Congress  ...  the  control  of  the  trade 
policies  ..."  pp.  11164-85 


8. 


INTEREST  RATES.  Rep.  Patman  criticised  the 
policy  which,  he  stated,  will  cost 
bonds  before  these  bonds  mature,  pp 


dministration' s  interest  rate 

$130,000,000  for  refinancing 


payers 


85 


9.  PATENTS;  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Holifield  dis4us^ed  his  reasons  for  believing  that  "the 
Government  ...  should  own  patents  resulting  from  work  it  has  financed"  and  in¬ 
serted  a  statement  by  Admiral  Rick^ver  to  black  his  position,  pp.  11185-92 


SENATE 


10.  DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  portions  of  the  testimony  before 

the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  on  S.  2917,  to  increase  dairy  Qj 


price  supports,  including  the  testimony  of  this  Department,  and  stated,  "it 
seems  to  me  these  hearings  make  a  devastating  case  for  the  bill.  It  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  very  little.  It  would  significantly  increase  the  de¬ 
pressed  income  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  Nation."  pp.  11106-16 


11.  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  Parsed  as  reported  S.  3102,  to  strengthenNrhe  domestic  and 

foreign  commerce/of  the  U.  S.  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  International  Travel  and  Tourism  and  a  Travel  Advisory  Bokrd.  pp.  11139-45 


12.  MARINE  RESEARCH.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ^reported  with 

amendment s/S.  2692,  to  provide  a  ten- year  program  of  oceanographic  research  and 
surveys,  /including  research  on  the  utilization  of  marine  product sNfor  human 
consumption,  animal  feeds,  and  fertilizers  and  organic  chemicals  (S\Rept.  1525). 
p.  11098 


LOANS,  Sen.  Morse  inserted  two  letters  from  Oregon  farmers  defending  the 
loans  they  had  received  on  their  wheat  crops,  and  Sen.  Morse  stated  ohe 
Letters  "will  provide  many  of  the  answers  to  ill-informed  persons  unfamiliN 
with  the  operation  and  financing  of  wheat  farms,"  p.  11146 
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remacy  of  the  individual  rather  than  the 
stAte — these  are  far  closer  to  the  natural 
aspirations  of  man  than  the  anthill  concepts 
of  communism.  In  any  equal  propaganda 
contests  what  these  Western  concepts  have 
brought\n  human  well-being  will  become 
obvious  and.  irresistible  to  the  majority  of 
mankind. 

In  my  199s  memorandum  to  the  White 
House  I  wrote N/'Once  that  decision  is  made, 
some  of  the  meins  for  implementing  it  will 
become  self-evident;  others  will  be  explored 
and  developed  und&r  the  impetus  of  a  clear- 
cut  goal.  Agreement  on  the  problem  must 
come  before  agreement  on  the  solution.” 

But  Abraham  Lincolnssaid  it  better  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago:  “Determined  mat  the  thing  can 
and  shall  be  done,  and  then^we  shall  find  the 
way.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  by  David  Sarnoff,  whibfi  my  sen¬ 
ior  colleague  [Mr.  Wiley]  ha&  submit¬ 
ted  for  printing  in  the  Record,  issa  stim¬ 
ulating  contribution  to  the  Lire-New 
York  Times  debate  on  the  nationaPpur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  calls  for  an  end  to  tl 
negative  approach  of  seeking  for  agree : 
ment  and  coexistence  in  the  cold  war 
with  communism.  He  pleads  for  an 
America  that  will  regain  the  initiative. 
As  he  puts  it ; 

Our  strategy  for  victory  would  aim  to  seize 
the  intiative  in  every  possible  arena  of  com¬ 
petition.  *  *  *  American  ingenuity  would 
be  called  upon  to  evolve  devices  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  exploit  weaknesses  and  vulnerabil¬ 
ities  in  the  Communist  world,  to  keep  the 
enemy  constantly  off  balance,  to  impose 
upon  him  problems  and  crises  instead  of  al¬ 
ways  waiting  to  counteract  crises  of  his  mak¬ 
ing.  By  all  the  instruments  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  through  the  loudspeakers  of  events, 
we  would  aim  to  saturate  the  Communist 
world  with  reminders  that  we  intend  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  human  dignity,  the 
hatred  of  injustice,  the  hope  of  liberation, 
and  the  courage  needed  for  resistance. 


HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  VIR¬ 
TUALLY  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  our  own  senior 
citizens  are  condemned  to  a  life  of  dread 
and  deprivation,  and  to  a  grim  choice 
between  needed  medical  care  and  ade¬ 
quate  diet  in  what  we  like  to  think  of  as 
their  golden  years. 

I  have  a  letter  which  is  typical  of  they 
ones  I  received  expressing  the  attituc 
of  these  older  people.  There  is  only  atie 
answer  to  such  a  letter — prompt  /and 
effective  action  by  this  86th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr/ Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  letter  be  printeyr  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i/I  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Social  security  does  not  /ake  care  of  taxes, 
living  expenses,  etc.,  especially  when  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  hospital  bills  accumulate.  Our  in¬ 
surance  policy  was  recently  raised  by  $17  a 
month.  The  best  ye  can  get  out  of  it  is 
$300  for  hospitaliz/tion.  They  do  not  pay 
my  doctor  bills  Wnich  count  up  with  three 
shots  twice  a  week.  That  is  what  the  old 
people  have  t fi  contend  with  if  they  still 
want  to  keep  J!neir  self-respect. 

It  simply  cannot  be  done  any  more  on 
$127  a  mouth  social  security. 

Please/o  all  you  can  to  help  us. 
incerely. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
IN  RESEARCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
use  of  living  animals  in  medical  experi¬ 
mentation,  it  is  commonly  agreed,  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  for  progress  in  med¬ 
ical  research.  Great  benefits  have  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  intelligent  research  with 
laboratory  mammals.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  if  the  price  of  the  iron  lung 
was  24  cats,  or  the  cost  of  insulin  33 
dogs,  then  mankind  got  a  rare  bargain. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  experimental  animals  have 
been  treated  inhumanely  in  the  name  of 
scientific  research.  Documented  cases 
range  from  the  sheer  sadism  of  burning 
live  pigs  to  death  in  gasoline  flames,  pur¬ 
portedly  to  study  the  causes  of  human 
death  by  fire,  to  the  mere  thoughtless¬ 
ness  which  causes  laboratory  animals  to 
be  poorly  fed  or  badly  housed. 

Clearly,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
animal  experimentation  question.  On 
the  one  hand,  such  experiments  have 
made  possible  great  scientific  and  med- 
Sk:al  achievements.  On  the  other  hand, 
sfeune  thoughtless  or  careless  experiment¬ 
er/ have  inflicted  unnecessary  pain  and, 
suffering  on  laboratory  animals.  Wh: 
is  needed  is  an  approach  to  this  question 
were  preserves  the  necessary  and  useful 
aspects  oi animal  experiments  whil/pre- 
venting  tl^  abuses. 

In  order  \p  achieve  both  theSe  goals 
there  has  beeh  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3570, 
to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals  used  in  experiment/ and  tests  by 
recipients  of  graifia  from  the  United 
States  and  by  agencies/md  instrumen¬ 
talities  of  the  U.S.  ^Government.  The 
principal  sponsor  of  mis  bill  is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentuckwl  Mk  Cooper]  ,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  /ospont/r,  along  with 
Senators  Mansfield,'  Bartlett,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia, /Kefauver,  Morse,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Gruening,  McNamara,  Clark, 
Church,  an/  Williams  of  NewyJersey. 
The  goal  ojr  the  bill  is  to  make  smse  that 
in  experiments  requiring  the  use  ol  live 
animal/' precautions  are  taken  and\ef- 
forts  are  made  to  conduct  such  expeN- 
menfcs  in  as  humane  a  manner  a) 
posable. 

In  recent  weeks,  two  important  news¬ 
papers  have  endorsed  the  principles  of 
'this  badly  needed  legislation.  On  May 
25,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  printed 
an  editorial,  under  the  heading  “Men 
Owe  Justice  to  the  Animals  Who  Save 
Lives,”  which  clearly  and  concisely  ex¬ 
plains  the  purpose  of  S.  3570  and  how 
it  is  intended  to  work.  On  June  6,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  editorial, 
entitled  “Animals  and  Research,”  which 
thoughtfully  outlines  the  background 
and  philosophy  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  editorials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Courier-Journal,  May  25,  1960] 
Men  Owe  Justice  to  the  Animals  Who  Save 
Lives 

Millions  of  animals  are  used  every  year  for 
scientific  experiments  in  the  laboratories  of 
.America.  Countless  human  lives  have  been 
saved  by  the  knowledge  gleaned  from  these 
adventures.  Every  person  who  has  sat  in  a 


sick  room  and  watched  a  patient  win  the 
battle  against  death  with  the  aid  of  nev 
drugs  and  new  methods  of  treatment  shot/ 
offer  up  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  laboratory 
work  that  has  brought  such  succor  to  suffer¬ 
ing  mankind. 

Those  who  rejoice  in  the  miracle  of,ihodern 
science  could  do  so  with  a  truly  full  heart  if 
they  could  be  assured  that  the  animals  used 
for  experimentation  have  not  •  Offered  un¬ 
needed  pain  in  the  process.  Nd  such  assur¬ 
ance  has  been  possible  up  the  present. 
Now  it  is  offered,  in  large  degree,  if  Congress 
can  be  persuaded  to  pass  .a  bill  introduced 
by  John  Sherman  Coope/  of  Kentucky,  and 
11  other  Senators.  It  is  officially  known  as 
S.  3570. 

ITS  ATJTHQItITY  LIMITED 

The  Cooper  bill/  purpose  is  “to  provide 
for  humane  treatment  of  animals  used  for 
research.”  Its  authority  extends  only  to  ani¬ 
mals  used  by  recipients  of  grants  from  the 
U.S.  Governm'ent  or  one  of  its  agencies  or 
instrumentalities.  This  will  in  fact  cover  a 
large  maielrity  of  the  laboratory  animals, 
however/  Also,  the  bill  will  place  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  the  position  of  offering 
standards  of  decent  practice  for  all  other 
agencies  using  animals  for  experimentation. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  system  of  licensing  for 
ajl  such  work  conducted  or  financed  by  the 
.Government.  Licenses  would  be  issued  by 
/  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  whose  office  would  also  keep  full  records 
of  all  experiments  conducted  under  the  bill’s 
terms. 

The  legislation  establishes  rules  which 
every  licensee  must  follow,  or  suffer  the  loss 
of  his  license.  These  include  for  every  labo¬ 
ratory  animal  “a  comfortable  resting  place, 
adequate  space  and  facilities  for  normal  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  adequate  sanitation,  lighting, 
temperature  control  and  ventilation.”  There 
must  also  be  adequate  food  and  water,  and  a 
ban  against  unnecessary  or  avoidable  pain 
through  neglect  or  mishandling.” 

In  the  operating  process,  the  bill  requires 
the  use  of  anesthesia  to  prevent  pain  during 
and  after  the  experiment,  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  use  of  anesthetics  would  frus¬ 
trate  the  object  of  the  experiment.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  typical  of  the  practical  and  moderate 
tone  of  the  bill. 

A  SENSIBLE  BALANCE 

The  whole  measure  strikes  a  sensible  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  needs  of  medical  research 
and  the  demands  of  humane  treatment  for 
animals.  Because  of  its  very  moderation,  it 
will  displease  extremists  on  both  sides. 
Those  who  oppose  vivisection  for  even  the 
,  best  of  purposes  will  condemn  it.  Those,  on 
le  other  hand,  who  regard  the  welfare  of 
animals  as  being  of  no  consequence  whatever 
in  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
raceWill  be  impatient  of  the  bother  caused 
by  th\  bill’s  licensing  requirements. 

SurelV  there  are  many  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  hoWever,  who  want  scientific  experi¬ 
ments  to  continue,  but  who  also  want  to  feel 
that  humaik  beings  are  not  benefiting  by 
the  unnecessary  agony  of  dumb  animals. 
Their  voices  should  be  raised  in  behalf  of 
the  Cooper  bill\  They  will  need  to  speak 
loudly  and  publicly,  however,  if  they  hope 
to  overcome  the  outcries  of  small  but  highly 
vocal  minority  groups  who  are  bound  to 
oppose  the  measure. 


[From  the  Washington  ftost,  June  6,  1960] 
Animals  and  Research 
Nearly  a  century  ago,  in  response  to  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  Government  signed  by  Charles 
Darwin,  Thomas  Huxley,  EdwarchJenner  and 
some  other  distinguished  scientists,  Great 
Britain  adopted  legislation  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  infliction  of  needless  suffering  upon 
animals  used  in  laboratories  for  research 
purposes.  The  United  States  has  no  com¬ 
parable  national  legislation.  A  bill  is  lfsw 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  however,  to 
provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
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mVls  used  in  experiments  and  tests  by  re¬ 
cipients  of  grants  from  the  United  States  i 
and  \by  governmental  agencies.  Carefully 
drafted  so  that  it  will  in  no  way  inhibit  or  j 
impede-,  genuine  research,  such  legislation  j 
deservesNsupport. 

Two  postulates  should  be  recognized.  One 
is  that  experiments  involving  pain  and 
death  for  animals  have  enlarged  man’s 
knowledge  arid  brought  great  gifts  to  hu¬ 
manity;  such\  experiments  are,  therefore, 
entirely  justifie'd.  The  other  postulate  is 
■  that  needless  paiir  is  often  inflicted  on  living 
creatures  througnv  carelessness,  callousness, 
ignorance  and  wanton  neglect  in  handling 
animals:  the  infliction  of  such  suffering  is 
unjustifiable  cruelty  demeaning  to  human 
beings.  The  aim  of  any  legislation  in  this 
area  must  be  to  promote  the  one  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  other.  \ 

Real  research  will  not  bh,  restricted  by  a 
law  requiring  decent  care,  feeding  and  hous¬ 
ing  of  animals  awaiting  experimentation. 
In  many  experiments,  it  will  riot  be  inhib¬ 
ited  by  a  little  extra  effort  expended  to  anes¬ 
thetize  animals  or  to  put  them  opt  of  their 
misery  when  the  experiment  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  standards  ought  to  be  fixed  by 
scientists  themselves  and  they  ought  t)»  make 
ample  allowance  even  for  remote  possibili¬ 
ties  of  advancing  human  knowledge.  'But 
some  setting  and  enforcement  of  standards 
are  necessary  to  keep  sadism  from  being 
confused  with  science.  \ 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS  FOR  1960 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  middle  of  last  month  hearings  were 
held  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  dairy  price  supports 
for  1960.  Those  hearings  were  on  a  dairy 
price  support  bill  which  I  introduced. 

It  seems  to  me  these  hearings  make  a 
devastating  case  for  the  bill.  It  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  very  little. 
It  would  significantly  increase  the  de¬ 
pressed  income  of  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  portions  of  the  hearings  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  refer  specifically  to  my  statement,  on 
pages  4  and  5;  to  the  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  pages  12 
to  24,  including  the  interrogation  of  De¬ 
partment  officials  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  myself;  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Norton,  secretary 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion,  on  page  25  and  pages  34  to  36;  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Rohde  on  pages 
37  through  40  and  pages  42  to  43;  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  William  Eckles,  on 
pages  44  to  51 ;  and  the  testimony  by  Mr. 
Otie  Reed,  on  pages  51  to  57. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  William  Proxmire,  a 
U.S.  Senator  Prom  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  bill,  S.  2917,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  just  income  for  dairy  farmers, 
will  cost  the  Government  very  little.  It  will 
greatly  increase  the  seriously  depressed  in¬ 
come  of  dairy  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  will  do  so  in  a  sound  and  respon¬ 
sible  way. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  increase  In  the 
price  support  level  from  $3.06  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.22,  and 
from  56.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  to 
59.6  cents.  These  price  supports  would  still 
not  exceed  the  market  price.  I  think  that  is 
still  the  case. 


This  bill  merits  the  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  for  these  reasons:  - 

1.  After  7  years  of  a  grinding  squeeze  be¬ 
tween  falling  prices  for  his  milk,  and  rising 
costs,  the  dairy  farmer  has  at  last  worked 
off  the  surplus.  Not  1  pound  of  butter  and 
only  small  quantities  of  cheese,  dried  milk, 
or  any  other  dairy  product  remain  in  storage 
today  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

2.  The  prices  received  for  their  milk  have 
dropped  almost  25  percent  in  the  past  8 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  dairy  farmer 
has  suffered  a  very  sharp  rise  in  both  the  cost 
of  living  and  all  the  costs  of  operating  his 
farm. 

3.  The  sheer  economic  injustice  of  the 
dairy  farmer’s  position  is  shown  in  the  sta¬ 
tistics  published  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  which  show  that  in  America’s 
dairyland,  Wisconsin,  the  average  farmer,  al¬ 
lowing  a  5-percent  return  on  his  invested 
capital,  earns  less  than  60  cents  per  hour, 
including  the  value  of  food  produced  and 
consumed  on  the  farm.  At  the  same  time, 
the  true  cost  to  the  average  consumer  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  time  he  must  work 
at  his  job  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  quart  of 
milk  has  continued  to  fall. 

In  1914,  it  took  the  average  worker  22.9 
minutes  to  earn  the  price  of  a  quart  of 
milk.  By  1929  it  took  him  15.3  minutes. 
In  1947  it  took  him  9.5  minutes.  By  1959, 
the  typical  worker,  earning  a  countrywide 
average  wage,  could  buy  a  quart  of  milk  with 
the  proceeds  from  6.8  minutes  of  work. 
This  is  great.  The  farmer  can  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  milk  for  less  and  less  work. 
But  the  rate  and  timing  of  this  reduction  is 
all  important.  It  is  the  difference  between 
justice  and  gross  injustice  for  the  farmer. 

4.  This  bill  is  a  modest  proposal,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said.  The 
economic  condition  of  the  dairy  industry 
would  justify  a  much  higher  support  level. 

In  1953,  when  conditions  facing  dairy 
farmers  were  similar,  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  under  the  identical  law  in  effect 
today,  established  a  support  price  which  was 
68  cents  per  hundredweight  higher  than  the 
present  level. 

I  want  to  document  that  for  just  a  min¬ 
ute  by  pointing  out  that  on  January  8,  1960, 
the  Secretary  announced  that  the  support 
prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butter- 
fat  are  being  continued  at  $3.06  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents 
per  pound  for  butterfat. 

In  the  same  release,  the  Secretary  stated 
that  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  butterfat  so  far  in  the  current  marketing 
year  is  59.6  cents  per  pound,  3  cents  above 
support,  and  the  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  is  $3.22  per  hundredweight,  16  cents 
above  support. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  a 
price  support  level  of  $3.22  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk,  the  same  figure  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  indicated  represents  the  current  market 
price  level. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  that  the 
1960  support  rates  are  about  77  percent  of 
the  parity  equivalent  price  for  manufactur- 
ing  milk,  based  on  parity  prices  are  an¬ 
nounced  on  December  30,  1959.  This,  he 
stated,  continues  the  percentage  of  parity 
level  of  support  currently  effective. 

If  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing 
milk  were  based  on  88  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  all  milk  sold  wholesale,  as  an¬ 
nounced  December  30,  $3.06  would  represent 
70.5  percent  of  parity.  As  we  all  know,  88 
percent  was  the  parity  equivalent  used  for 
a  number  of  years  up  to  a  couple  of  years 
ago — $3.06  on  that  basis  would  represent  70.5 
percent  of  parity,  far  less  than  the  law  in 
fact  requires. 

The  parity  equivalent  based  on  80.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parity  price  of  all  milk  whole¬ 
sale,  as  announced  December  30,  means  that 
$3.06  represents  77.5  percent  of  that  parity 
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equivalent.  The  proposed  level  of  $3.22 
would  represent  81.5  percent  of  that  parity 
equivalent. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  if  pur¬ 
chases  are  about  the  same,  the  cost  to  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  $15  million.  But  dairy  farmers  would 
benefit  by  an  additional  $179  million  in 
receipts. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement 
is  based  on  and  supplements  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  report  of  March  22,  recommending 
against  enactment  of  S.  2917. 

S.  2917  would  amend  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence  to  be  inserted  after  the  first  sentence: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
1960,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
v  purposes  and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  re¬ 
spectively.” 

The  Department  feels  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  fix  by  law  a  specific  support  price 
for  a  particular  marketing  year  without  re¬ 
gard  to  current  production  and  consumption 
conditions. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
now  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
support  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and 
butterfat  at  such  level  from  75  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  as  will  assure  an  adequate 
supply.  The  act  leaves  to  the  Secretary  the 
determination  of  the  support  level,  within 
the  authorized  range,  that  will  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
dairy  products.  This  permits  the  Secretary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  developments 
in  production  and  consumption  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  support  level  for  each  marketing 
year. 

The  support  prices  for  the  last  marketing 
year,  which  ended  March  31,  1960,  were  $3.06 
a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  56.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  These 
prices  were  77  percent  of  the  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  and  parity  prices  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year.  While  a  little  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  toward  closing  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  production  and  consumption  in  com¬ 
mercial  outlets,  it  still  was  necessary  to  buy 
substantial  quantities  of  dairy  products. 

During  the  last  marketing  year,  CCC  pur¬ 
chased  135  million  pounds  of  butter  and  50 
million  pounds  of  cheese.  Also,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  removed  from  the  market  857  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  total  ac¬ 
quisitions  for  the  marketing  year  contained 
about  2.9  percent  of  the  milkfat  and  9.3 
percent  of  the  nonfat  milk  solids  marketed 
by  farmers  in  the  form  of  milk  and  cream 
for  all  uses. 

The  price-support  purchase  operations 
have  been  supplemented  by  special  programs, 
involving  substantial  expenditures,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  milk  by  school 
children  and  military  personnel. 

Market  prices  of  some  dairy  products  were 
above  the  CCC  buying  prices  in  the  last  8 
months  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year.  The 
actual  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  en¬ 
tire  1959-60  marketing  year  averaged  $3.23  a 
hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
59.5  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  The  bill 
seeks  to  maintain  approximately  this  level 
for  the  current  1960-61  marketing  year. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  January  1, 
1960,  was  seven-tenths  of  a  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.  This  was  the  smallest 
decrease  in  6  years.  The  numbers  of  yearling 
heifers  and  heifer  calves  on  January  1  were 
larger  than  in  recent  years.  The  number  of 
these  replacements  per  100  milk  cows  were 
the  largest  on  record.  The  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  in  1958  and  1959  were  not 
enough  to  offset  the  declines  in  cow  numbers, 
and  total  milk  production  declined  slightly 
each  year.  In  1959,  however,  farm  use  of 
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milk  declined  more  than  milk  production  did 
and  total  farm  marketings  of  milk  increased 
slightly.  Meanwhile,  there  was  a  further 
shift  from  farm-separated  cream  to  whole 
milk  deliveries  by  farmers  which  brought 
more  nonfat  milk  solids  onto  the  market. 

Milk  production  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1960  totaled  about  1  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.  Only  part  of  this  increase  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  extra  day  in  February. 
Feed  supplies  are  at  record  levels  and  lower 
priced  than  last  year.  These  developments 
indicate  that  a  potential  exists  for  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  milk  production. 

On  January  8,  the  Department  announced 
that  the  support  prices  for  the  1959-60  mar¬ 
keting  year  would  be  continued  through  the 
1960-61  marketing  year.  As  of  the  beginning 
of  this  marketing  year  these  support  prices 
are  76  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  and 
parity  prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  April  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  were 
above  the  support  level.  There  is  some 
prospect  that  market  conditions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  prices  above  the  support  level 
during  at  least  part  of  the  1960-61  marketing 
year. 

If  market  demand  will  not  continue  to  re¬ 
sult  in  such  higher  level,  maintaining  the 
higher  level  through  support  operations 
would  tend  to  widen  again  the  gap  between 
production  and  consumption  and  to  increase 
Government  purchases.  Continuation  of 
the  present  program  will  provide  assurance 
that  prices  to  producers  will  not  drop  below 
the  support  level  at  any  time  during  the  next 
marketing  year.  Market  conditions  will  be 
permitted  to  determine  whether  actual  prices 
will  be  above  this  level. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimated  cash 
receipts  of  $4.7  billion  from  farm  sales  of 
milk  and  butterfat  in  1960  will  be  the  highest 
on  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  number  left 
out  on  page  3 : 

"As  of  the  beginning  of  this  market  year 
these  support  prices  are  76  percent”;  the  76 
is  omitted. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  page,  the  third  paragraph: 

“At  the- beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
the  support  prices  are - 

Mr.  Anderson.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
parity  equivalent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  gentlemen 
would  like  to  add? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  wonder  how  much  non¬ 
fat  powder  has  been  disposed  of  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  since  the  first  of  this  year. 

Mr.-  Anderson.  None  at  all  since  the  first 
of  this  year — I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  Why  do  you  let  it  accumu¬ 
late  to  50  or  60  million  pounds? 

The  reason  I  ask,  I  was  in  South  America 
last  fall  about  the  time  that  we  discon¬ 
tinued  contributing  any  powder  under  sec¬ 
tion  2,  I  think,  of  Public  480,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  consternation  down  there, 
because  they  found  that  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  products  that  could  be  used 
in  implementing  foreign  policy.  And  then  I 
noticed  that  week  after  week  this  year  the 
accumulation  of  nonfat  powder  has  been  in¬ 
creasing,  apparently  without  any  consequen¬ 
tial  sales  or  disposal  of  it. 

I  was  wondering  why  we  do  not  get  rid 
of  it  while  there  is  a  chance  to,  while  the 
demand  is  there,  instead  of  letting  it  go  on 
up,  because  it  cannot  help  but  depress  the 
general  market  as  it  is  accumulated  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  wonder  if  you  did  not  mis¬ 
understand  the  Senator’s  original  question, 
Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  said  title  I. 

Senator  Aiken.  Title  III. 


Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  inter¬ 
preted  it  as  title  I. 

Senator  Aiken.  No,  title  HI. 

Mr.  Anderson,  a  great  amount  under  title 
HI. 

Senator  Aiken.  For  relief  agencies.  And 
you  have  started  disposing  of  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  disposed  of  over  a 
hundred  million  pounds  and  we  have  offered 
them  another  80  million,  and  the  reason,  sir, 
for  this — may  I  use  the  word  “conservatism,” 
Senator — is  the  very  sad  experience,  to  which 
the  Congressman  referred. 

We  are  trying  to  do  a  better  job  of  manage¬ 
ment  so  that  we  will  not  run  out  if  we  can 
avoid  it. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  are  trying  to  have  a 
uniform  disposal  right  through  the  year,  and 
in  order  to  do  that  you  have  to  accumulate 
a  large  amount  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  And  some  sales  to 
oversea  reconstituting  plants  are  made  under 
title  I. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  do  you  sell  that?  Do 
you  make  the  sale  directly  at  a  lower  dollar 
figure? 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  present  time  all  our 
stocks  are  available  for  sale  on  a  competitive- 
bid  basis.  Sales  have  been  comparatively 
small.  Over  11  years,  as  I  recall  the  figures, 
75  percent  of  our  utilization  of  nonfat  has 
been  donation,  66  percent  donation  abroad. 

For  the  reconstituting  plants,  there  have 
been  in  the  past  certain  title  I  transactions 
in  which  we  have  sold  on  the  same  basis  as 
for  dollars  on  barter  and  some  of  those  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  financed  through  foreign 
currency.  At  the  present  time  I  think  there 
is  none  outstanding  on  title  I  authorizations 
for  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Senator  Aiken.  In  selling  to  reconstitut¬ 
ing  plants,  you  have  to  meet  the  competition 
of  Holland,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
or  any  other  country  which  produces  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  nonfat  powdered  milk? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  sold  a  small  quantity 
this  morning  just  before  I  left  the  office,  10.16 
cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  is  the  support  level 
now? 

Mr.  Anderson.  13.4. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  that  roller  or  spray 
process? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Spray.  Presently  sales  are 
under  the  competitive  bid.  Sales  have  al¬ 
ways  been  relatively  small;  the  big  outlets 
have  been  donations. 

Senator  Aiken.  A  loss  of  about  30  percent? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  recover  about  70  per¬ 
cent  on  the  sales,  and  of  course  on  the  dona¬ 
tions  there  is  no  recovery? 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  most  of  our  donations — 
the  thing  that  stepped  up  our  donations 
was  Congress  willingness  to  let  CCC  pay  the 
cost  of  repackaging.  A  fair  share  of  our 
donations  are  repackaged  in  4%  -pound  con¬ 
tainers  which  cost  us  an  additional  2  cents 
over  the  support  price.  This  authority  that 
Congress  gave  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  apparently  has  been  very  effective 
in  stepping  up  the  possibility  of  donations. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  are  going  to  have  an 
increased  cost  on  paying  transportation  from 
ports  to  inland  countries? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  new  law  that  was 
just  passed. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  a  new  law,  but 
that  is  going  to  increase  the  cost  and  to  that 
extent  increase  the  charge  made  against  the 
support  price  program? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  might  add  in  this  connection 
that  we  have  reinstituted  and  continued  the 
school  lunch  programs  to  Japan  and  else¬ 
where. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  much  butter  have 
you  set  aside  for  the  school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  approximately  70 
million  pounds. 


Senator  Aiken.  And  you  will  set  it  aside 
for  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  more? 

What  do  they  use,  about  80  or  90  million 
pounds? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  in  Inventory  to¬ 
day  approximately  enough  butter  for  the 
school  lunch  program  through  June  30, 
1961. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  have  just  about  got 
enough  to  take  us  through  the  next  coming 
fiscal  year.  And  from  now  on  you  will  ex¬ 
pect  to  store  a  little  for  disposal  this  fall? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course  the  decision  as 
to  how  to  use  any  that  we  accumulate  after 
we  have  taken  care  of  the  school  lunch  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  do  the  private  stor¬ 
age  stocks  of  butter  compare  with  last  year, 
do  you  know? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Fairly  low. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  it  up  or  down? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  36  million  as  com¬ 
pared  to  39  million. 

Senator  Aiken.  39  million  last  year - 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Was  stored  by  the  dealers 
and  warehouse  people  as  compared  to  36 
million  this  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  you  will  look  for  a 
better  supply-demand  balance,  unless  there 
are  unusual  weather  conditions  over  the 
next  6  weeks  which  would  make  up  for  the 
dropoff  in  September  and  October? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  purchasing  butter 
at  a  fairly  rapid  rate. 

Senator  Aiken.  A  little  more  than  last 
year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Approximately  the  same 
rate  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  no  cheese  yet — just 
a  little  last  week? 

Mr.  Anderson.  63,000  pounds  of  cheese  so 
for  this  month,  and  that  is  now  not  mil¬ 
lions — practically  no  cheese;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  anticipate  that  you 
will  have  to  purchase  a  little  more  cheese 
from  now  on? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  estimated  that 
cheese  would  be  offered  to  us,  and  of  course 
if  it  is  offered  to  us,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  take  it. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  think  that  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  import  quotas  is  going  to  neces¬ 
sitate  purchasing  any  more  cheese? 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  want  to  go  Into  that 
a  little  later  myself. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  can  repeat  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Yes.  I  was  just  com¬ 
menting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  recall,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  position  was  that  it  thought  that  this 
import  would  not  compete  with  domestic 
production. 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes,  but  will  it  not  result 
in  a  shift  of  production  from  one  type  of 
cheese  to  another? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  has  been  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  a  big  shift  to  Italian  type  cheese,  which 
is  apparently  one  explanation  for  our  not 
having  to  buy  much  Cheddar  recently. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  are  you  going  to 
get  it  back,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  recommended  and  done?  Take 
our  Italian  type  market  away;  and  that  is 
what  that  quota  is  going  to  do,  I  would 
think.  Is  that  not  logical? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  of  our  experts  ap¬ 
parently  didn’t  think  that  way,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  the  answers  are 
obvious.  I  think  the  effect  is  obvious. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

You  go  ahead.  I  will  come  to  mine  later 
on. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  all  the  questions  I 
have. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Gentlemen  this  state¬ 
ment  is  based,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the 
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argument  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  fix  by¬ 
law  a  specific  support  price  for  a  particular 
marketing  year  without  regard  to  current 
production  consumption  requirements;  that 
is  the  gist,  the  essence,  the  heart  and  soul 
of  your  objection  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  think,  has  laid  the 
ground  work  for  an  excellent  case  that  this 
bill  has  regard  for  the  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  requirements,  inasmuch  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  balance  between 
consumption  and  production,  and  this  would 
give  assurance  to  the  dairy  farmer  of  a  stable 
price,  but  on  the  basis  of  recent  experience, 
certainly,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
it  did  not  have  clear  regard  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  consumption  and  produc¬ 
tion  situation  is;  is  that  not  true?  If  not, 
why  not? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  think  I  might  point  out  a 
couple  of  things  there.  First,  it  is  well  rec¬ 
ognized  that  butter  particularly  has  a  very 
high  price  elasticity  and  is  very  responsive 
to  demand. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  figures  to 
show  that? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  don’t  have  any  with  me. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  get  them.  I  have  tried  again  and  again 
to  get  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  supply 
the  figures  on  the  elasticity  of  demand  for 
various  dairy  products.  That  will  be  very 
useful  if  you  would  provide  those  for  me. 

Mr.  Beall.  Secondly,  I  think,  while  we  are 
speaking  of  average  price  for  the  past  year 
here,  there  has  been  fluctuation  of  price,  and 
obviously  at  times  it  goes  above  the  average 
price,  and  at  times  below.  And  therefore,  it 
is  responsive  to  demand  at  the  moment,  and 
moves  readily  in  consumption  channels. 

Conceivably  if  we  had  a  fixed  price  at  this 
level,  during  the  period  when  the  normal 
market  would  fall  a  little  below  what  has 
been  the  average  for  the  past  year,  that  we 
might  have - 

Senator  Proxmire.  Exactly  how  much,  Mr. 
Beall,  do  you  say  that  this  would  affect  the 
prices  of  butter  to  the  consumption;  if  this 
bill  was  passed  how  much,  in  your  judgment, 
would  the  price  of  butter  be  affected? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  think  we  might  project  this  on 
the  basis  of  variations  in  price  last  year 
which  resulted  from  a  market  price  above 
the  support  price.  I  think  it  is  apparent, 
as  indicated  in  some  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  here,  that  the  margin  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  remains  about 
stable. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  mean  that  if  the 
price  to  the  farmer  goes  up  as  little  as  this 
provides — and  Senator  Aiken  and  others 
have  said  that  it  would  be  a  very  modest 
increase  in  the  price  to  the  farmer — that 
there  would  be  a  price  percentage  increase  to 
the  consumer? 

Mr  Beall.  We  wouldn’t  anticipate  that 
the  distribution  costs  would  be  any  less 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Why  would  you  assume 
that  the  price  would  necessarily  go  up? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  price  is  averaged 
about  this  level,  presumably  it  is  a  little 
less  than  this  now,  it  might  go  up  very 
slightly  to  the  farmer,  certainly  not  by  the 
difference  between  3.06  and  3.22,  it  would 
go  up — in  some  periods  it  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  and,  at  other  periods  it 
might  go  up  a  little  bit.  If  this  were  re¬ 
flected  in  precise  percentage  to  the  consumer, 
it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  relatively  very, 
very  small. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  would  be  a  small  increase,  of 
course,  because  this  increase  here  is  rela¬ 
tively  small. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  distribution 
costs  between  the  farmer  and  consumer 
would  not  be  reduced  because  the  farmer’s 
prices  were  increased.  So  necessarily  the 
increase  in  price  here,  plus  the  distribution 
costs,  would  be  reflected  to  the  consumer. 


Senator  Proxmire.  Then  you  are  saying 
that  there  would  be  no  big  additional  cost  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

The  taxpayer  would  not  have  to  pay  for 
much  of  it;  the  consumer  would? 

If  the  consumer  pays  most  of  it,  the  tax¬ 
payer  would  have  to  pay  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  it? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Would  you  confirm  or 
refute  my  statement  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  pay  about  $16 
million? 

Senator  Aiken  seemed  to  think  this  was  a 
little  high. 

Mr.  Beall.  Have  we  projected  any  figures 
on  that,  Mr.  Anderson? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  we  would  have  to  do 
that. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  do  not  have  any 
basis  this  morning  for  testifying  that  it 
would  be  a  relatively  small  cost  to  CCC? 

Mr.  Beall.  No. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  for  the  record  if,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  you  provided  your  own  estimate  for 
us.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  us. 

What  troubles  me  on  this,  and  I  think  a  lot 
of  dairy  farmers,  we  have  a  double  down¬ 
ward  flex.  You  hit  us  twice;  you  hit  us  in 
the  parity  equivalents  and  then  you  hit  us 
in  the  parity,  too,  which  seems  to  me  puts  us 
in  a  peculiar  position. 

In  other  words,  if  you  had  maintained 
the  same  parity  equivalent  that  we  used  to 
have  of  88  percent,  then,  as  I  said,  this  3.22 
for  which  we  are  asking  would  be  below  75 
percent  of  parity,  which  is  less  than  the  law 
provides. 

Does  the  Department  take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  dairy  products  are  different 
in  this  sense  perhaps  than  other  price-sup¬ 
port  commodities? 

In  other  words,  you  have  modernized  us 
twice;  you  have  modernized  us  on  the  parity 
equivalent  concept  and,  of  course,  on  the 
parity  concept. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  present  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  parity 
price  calculated  by  modernized  parity. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Say  we  take  the - 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  manufacturing  milk. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is,  for  years  we  had  this  88.5  or  88 — it 
is  a  very  little  bit — from  1949  through  1959 
we  had  88.5,  that  was  the  parity  equivalent 
ratio,  was  based  on  the  1946^48  situation,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Since  that  was  changed 
a  short  time  ago  to  modernize  it — it  has 
fluctuated  quite  a  bit — and  when  at  the  same 
time  parity  itself  was  reduced  from  90  per¬ 
cent,  it  had  this  double  effect  on  the  dairy 
farmer,  and  I  wonder,  maybe  in  view  of 
the  intent  of  Congress,  which  was  to  provide 
a  75  to  90  percent  support,  that  this  double 
modernization  has  not  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  dairy  farmer  to  a  position 
where  he  is  at  a  disadvantage,  compared  with 
others. 

Some  of  the  other  commodity  groups  can 
say,  well,  he  is  getting  81  percent  of  parity, 
or  77  percent,  and  he  has  received  some  fig¬ 
ure  above  75,  and  we  say,  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  parity  equivalent  that  is  maintained  for 
6  years,  he  is  getting  less  than  75  percent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right.  That  is,  if 
the  Department  had  continued  to  use  8 8% 
percent,  the  parity  equivalent  would  have 
been  higher  than  it  is  now. 

All  I  am  saying.  Senator,  is  that  the 
present  parity  equivalent  is  identical  with 
the  parity  that  you  would  establish  if  you 
calculated  a  parity  for  manufacturing  milk 
on  the  basis  of  modernized  parity.  Modern¬ 
ized  parity  uses  the  last  10  years,  and  it 
happens  to  be  exactly  what  we  are  using  in 
the  parity  equivalent  now. 

That  does  not  change  the  fact  that  you 
point  out,  that  88%  percent  would  give  you 
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higher  parity  equivalent  than  the  present  80 
percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Than  the  lower  parity, 
the  present  price? 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  then  75  percent  of  the 
lower  parity  equivalent  would  be  lower  than 
75  percent  of  the  higher  parity  equivalent. 

As  far  as  the  intent  of  Congress  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  can  point  out,  sir,  that  if  we  estab¬ 
lished  a  parity  price  rather  than  a  parity 
equivalent,  and  used  the  definition  of  mod¬ 
ernized  parity,  the  parity  experts  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  tell  me  we  would 
come  out  with  exactly  the  same  figure. 

That  does  not  contradict  your  statement 
that  it  is  lower  than  the  88%  percent;  your 
arithmetic  is  certainly  correct. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  I  am  getting  at — 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  Department  for  this 
particularly — what  I  am  getting  at  is  this; 
This  whole  double  method  of  determining 
the  support  price  puts  us  in  a  psychologi¬ 
cally  disadvantageous  position.  And  this  is 
what  Congress  is  doing  at  the  present;  the 
President  vetoed  a  bill  that  might  have 
changed  that. 

But  at  any  rate,  I  just  wanted  to  establish 
that  for  the  record. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  issue  that  Senator 
Aiken  was  pressing,  and  which  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with,  because  it  directly  affects 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Wisconsin  farm¬ 
ers  and  cheese  processors.  It  just  seems  to 
me  very  inconsistent  for  the  administration 
to  say  that  we  can  lower  the  quota  for  the 
import  of  Italian-type  cheese  and  Gouda- 
Edam  cheese,  and  to  say  that  this  will  not 
interfere  with  the  price  support  program, 
because  of  the  present  beneficial  relation¬ 
ship  between  production  and  consumption, 
because  there  is  no  significant  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  involved,  and  then  to  turn  around  and 
further  contradict  yourself  by  saying  that  we 
cannot  have  a  very  moderate  small  increase 
in  the  price  supports,  because  it  will  disrupt 
the  market.  Does  that  not  seem  incon¬ 
sistent? 

How  would  you  justify  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  repeat  what  I  under¬ 
stand  the  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  who  dealt  with  this,  testified — if  I 
understand  it  correctly — that  they  had  a  feel¬ 
ing,  apparently  a  conviction,  that  these  par¬ 
ticular  types  of  cheese  did  not  compete  sig¬ 
nificantly  with  domestic  types. 

If  you  are  going  to  ask  me  to  prove  that. 
Senator,  I  will  have  to  say  I  can’t  prove  it. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  may  well  be  that  they 
do  not  compete  in  a  sense,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  dairy  farmer,  it  certainly 
means  that  if  the  Italian-type  cheeses  are 
going  to  come  in  from  foreign  countries  and 
usurp  part  of  his  market,  that  his  dairy 
production  has  to  go  somewhere,  so  it  has  to 
go  into  Cheddar  or  some  other  manufactur¬ 
ing  purpose,  and  therefore  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  to  buy  it  and  there¬ 
fore  the  taxpayer  has  to  subsidize  the  for¬ 
eign  import,  either  that - 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  issue,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is,  does  it  actually  take  part  of  the 
market  of  the  domestic  production  of  Italian 
cheese?  If  we  assume  that  it  does,  then  I 
have  to  follow  along  with  you.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  somehow  that  it  doesn’t,  there  is  an 
area  of  debate. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let’s  spend  a  minute  on 
that  somehow. 

How  can  it  possibly  do  anything  else? 

How  is  our  cheese  production  meeting  this 
market  now,  what  we  think  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price? 

If  the  cheese  is  going  to  come  in  at  a  sub¬ 
stantially  less  price  from  abroad  under  the 
quota  system,  and  obviously  be  sold,  the 
markets  are  not  going  to  get  bigger.  If  it  is 
going  to  come  in  under  a  higher  quota,  lower 
price,  our  own  dairy  production  is  knocked 
out. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  under  the  sanitary  re¬ 
strictions  that  we  have  in  this  country,  we 
are  at  a  disadvantage,  as  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
emphasis  on  that  part  of  the  problem,  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do 
not  think  of  that,  because  when  our  dairy¬ 
men  are  required  to  operate  under  high  sani¬ 
tary  restrictions  and  the  imported  manu¬ 
facturers  are  not,  of  course,  the  importers 
have  an  advantage  over  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  And  that  applies  to  the  restrictions 
to  the  production  of  fluid  milk. 

I  expect  you  have  got  dairymen  in  your 
State,  Senator  Proxmire,  that,  if  they  had  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  most  of  our 
cities,  it  w/>uld  probably  cost  them  $1,000 
per  cow,  and  put  them  out  of  business. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  your  cheese  manu¬ 
facturers  run  into  that  same  thing,  except 
that  it  is  in  reverse.  Your  cheese  manu¬ 
facturers  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to 
manufacturers  in  certain  foreign  countries 
where  the  same  sanitary  requirements  are 
not  applied. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  will  accept  the  second 
part,  but  as  far  as  the  first  part  is  concerned, 
X  have  visited  literally  thousands  of  farms  in 
the  State,  and  I  have  gone  into  those  milk- 
houses,  and  I  know  the  tremendous  expense 
that  they  have  gone  to  to  provide  the  most 
sanitary  kind  of  situation  in  terms  of  the 
concrete  milkhouse  and  in  terms  of  all  sorts 
of  sterilization  processes  and  so  forth,  all 
over  the  State. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  true.  But  you  go 
along  with  me  on  the  foreign  competition. 
If  the  foreign  competition  is  not  required  to 
go  even  that  far,  they  have  an  advantage. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  agree  with  you  100 
percent.  And  I  think  that  is  something  that 
ought  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 

I  realize  you  gentlemen  are  not  in  the 
Tariff  Commission,  but  you  are  on  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  should  have 
been  consulted  on  this. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  want  to  say  this  about 
bleu  cheese  or  Romano  cheeses  or  any  other 
that  can  be  imported.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
people  who  insist  on  the  imported  cheese 
probably  do  it  because  of  the  name;  it  just 
puts  them  on  a  little  higher  social  level. 

Senator  Proxmire.  X  think  there  is  a  very 
tiny  percentage  of  people  who  buy  their 
cheese  on  the  basis  of  the  label  and  so  forth 
and  they  cannot  really  discriminate.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  any  taster  to  tell  the  real  difference. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  is  obvious  from 
what  I  said  that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this 
particular  field  of  trying  to  clarify  distinc¬ 
tions  of  the  type  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Now,  on  page  2,  in  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph,  you  say: 

"The  actual  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
the  entire  1959-60  marketing  year  averaged 
$3.23  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing 
milk  and  59.5  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat, 
which  is  almost  precisely,  not  quite,  what 
the  bill  calls  for. 

"The  bill  seeks  to  maintain  approximately 
this  level  for  the  current  1960-61  marketing 
year.” 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  conservative, 
when  all  costs  are  rising  to  the  farmer.  We 
are  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  which  is  expected  to  be  asked  by 
labor  in  the  country,  and  we  are  not  asking 
for  any  kind  of  an  increase  in  prices,  which 
certainly  every  company  is  asking  for;  we  axe 
just  asking  to  maintain  the  present  level. 

It  seems  to  be  that  we  can  make  a  tre¬ 
mendously  persuasive  policy  case  for  doing 
this  for  the  farmer  in  view  of  how  low  his 
income  is,  how  hard  he  works,  and  how 
greatly  he  has  increased  his  efficiency.  And 
your  sole  answer,  I  presume,  would  be  that 
while  this  may  be  true,  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  realities  of  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  your  judgment  this  would 
upset  that  situation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  Department 
wants  to  make  clear  that  the  standards  of 


the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  which  is  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply,  will  be  met.  The 
prospects  are  that  we  will  have  to  accept 
delivery  of  more  nonfat  dry  milk  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  history.  Cheese  will  be 
lower,  butter  will  probably  be  lower  than 
usual. 

Milk  production  in  April  of  this  year  was 
the  second  highest  on  record.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  the  Department  would  ar¬ 
gue  with  either  of  the  three  gentlemen’s 
arguments  or  presentations  this  morning 
that  farmers  are  not  getting  parity,  that  the 
costs  have  gone  up.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  issue  there  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  find  that,  having  es¬ 
tablished  that,  I  want  to  move  to  something 
else. 

You  say  in  the  next  paragraph  that: 

"The  number  of  milk  cows  on  January  1, 
1960,  was  seven-tenths  of  a  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.  This  was  the  smallest 
decrease  in  6  years.  The  numbers  of  year¬ 
ling  heifers  and  heifer  calves  on  January  1 
were  larger  than  in  recent  years.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  these  replacements  per  100  milk 
cows  were  the  largest  on  record.” 

Does  this  not  have  a  lot  more  to  do  with 
the  price  of  beef  than  it  does  with  milk,  or 
at  least  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  price  of 
beef? 

If  the  price  of  beef  drops,  you  are  more 
likely  to  get  an  increase  in  milk  cows;  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Beam,.  I  think  it  is  recognized  that 
there  is  an  interplay  between  the  two. 

However,  the  point  that  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  here  is  that  under  present  conditions 
farmers  are  responding  to  the  extent  of  in¬ 
creasing  dairy  stocks,  and  thence  supplies,  in 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of  law  that  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  will  be  assured  by  the  price 
support  program,  and  therefore  we  neces¬ 
sarily  look  ahead  at  these  figures  on  dairy 
numbers  and  possible  replacements  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  potential. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  the  whole  basic 
assumption  that  I  have  argued  with,  and  I 
have  tried  again  and  again  to  get  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  provide  me  figures 
for  it,  and  I  have  not  been  successful  in 
eliciting  them. 

You  made  the  statement  about  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  demand  for  butter.  And  now 
you  make  the  assertion,  Mr.  Beall,  with  the 
notion  that  as  prices  go  up,  you  will  increase 
your  dairy  herd  and  Increase  production,  and 
as  prices  go  down  you  decrease  your  dairy 
herd  and  decrease  production. 

This  makes  our  farmers  fighting  mad,  they 
say  this  is  not  true,  they  say  as  prices  go 
down  they  are  forced  in  any  way  they  can 
to  increase  production,  they  have  to  cover 
their  taxes  to  cover  their  interest,  to  cover 
the  necessities  of  their  family,  they  have  to, 
they  are  in  a  sweatshop  situation  where  they 
just  have  to  produce  more.  And  that  is  why 
I  earnestly  once  again  solicit  statistics  to 
establish  this  fact  that  you  do  get  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  as  prices  go  up,  and 
you  get  a  reduction  in  production  as  prices 
go  down. 

Certainly  the  whole  history  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  7  years  would  con¬ 
tribute  the  contrary.  We  had  a  fairly  stable 
production,  not  entirely,  but  fairly  stable, 
during  relatively  high  prices  in  the  few 
years  before  1952.  Since  then  we  have  had 
a  terrible  drop  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dairy  farmer  in  dairy  prices  and  a  steady,  a 
fairly  steady,  production  and  increase  in 
production. 

Mr.  Beall.  Let  be  point  out.  Senator,  I 
didn’t  make  the  statement  that  as  prices 
go  down  production  goes  up,  or  vice  versa; 
what  I  did  point  out - 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  follows  from  this 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  I  did  point  out  was  the 
record  we  use  to  project  ahead  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  sufficient  supplies  indicates 
that  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  has  been 


reduced  less  than  it  has  in  recent  years,  that 
the  number  of  replacement  heifers  available 
is  greater  than  it  has  been,  and  therefore 
we  can  assume  that  if  this  is  a  factor  at  all 
in  potential  production,  supplies  should  be 
adequate  this  year. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  may  be,  but  then 
you  will  not  argue,  I  take  it,  with  any  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  if  we  have  moderate  increase 
price  supports  you  are  going  to  get  an  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  production? 

Will  you  concede  that  that  part  of  the 
equation  would  not  increase? 

Mr.  Beam.  Well,  I  would  only  point  to  the 
record  here  as  to  what  farmers  are  now 
doing. 

Senator  Proxmire.  But  you  would  not  re¬ 
late  that  necessarily  to  what  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  in  the  way  of  prices? 

Mr.  Beall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Then  we  go  right  back 
to  where  I  started.  Then  you  are  saying 
that  relatively  as  the  price  of  milk  is  better 
or  increases,  they  will  produce  more  or  in¬ 
crease  their  herd;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Beall.  The  important  point  in  this 
projection  is  what  they  are  doing  here  now. 

Now,  your  immediate  question,  I  am  sure, 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  a  lot  of  good 
economists  differ  on  this.  My  personal 
opinion  on  this  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  what  we  are  looking  at  ahead  here. 

Senator  Proxmire.  No;  I  want  the  statis¬ 
tics,  and  so  forth,  from  you  gentlemen  that 
you  may  have  in  the  Department  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  basic  assumption  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  been  making  con¬ 
sistently,  that  he  can  solve  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  by  reducing  price  supports,  or  at  least  by 
having  price  supports,  as  he  might  put  it, 
on  a  more  realistic  level. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  confirmation  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  dairy,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  gentlemen  are  the  experts  in 
the  Department  on  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  our  position  here 
would  be  the  same  as  yours,  sir,  when  you 
are  talking  about  relative  prices,  as  beef 
prices  go  down  relative  to  dairy  prices,  I 
think  it  is  fairly  obvious  you  will  get  more 
milk  and  less  beef.  I  thought  that  was  what 
the  Senator  was  suggesting  a  while  ago  as 
your  interpretation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  will  go  along  on  that, 
but  looking  at  the  whole  farm  picture  over¬ 
all,  you  might  get  a  shift  from  one  com¬ 
modity  into  another,  from  wheat  to  corn, 
or  something,  or  from  dairy  to  beef.  But  the 
total  effect  on  farm  production,  it  does  not 
follow  that  as  you  decrease  prices  you  get 
a  decrease  in  production,  or  as  you  increase 
prices  you  increase  production.  And  if  this 
is  agreed  upon,  then  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
almost  no  real  objection  that  I  can  see  to 
this  bill  except  the  consumer  will  have  to 
pay  a  little  more,  which  I  think  we  can 
easily  justify. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  you 
have  conceded,  will  pay  almost  nothing  more, 
or  very  little  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  pay  for  the  butter 
that  we  will  buy,  we  will  pay  about  2  y2  cents 
more. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  the  question  is, 
how  much  more  will  you  buy? 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  we  buy  the  same  amount, 
I  think  we  will  have  to  concede  if  an  increase 
in  price  has  any  effect  at  all  on  a  case  like 
this,  it  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  slight  decrease  in  consumption, 
if  this  bill  has  any  effect. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  do  not  stipulate  on 
that  at  all. 

I  have  been  appealing  again  and  again  for 
statistics  to  establish  it,  without  success. 

At  any  rate,  you  say  that  you  will  have  to 
pay  2  y2  cents  more  per  pound  for  butter,  and 
multiply  that  by  the  amount  of  butter  you 
are  buying  and  you  can  compute  the  cost,  at 
least  in  terms  of  butter  and  by  the  same 
amount. 
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Make  whatever  assumptions  you  want  to 
make  and  specify  them,  and  provide  that  for 
the  record. 

Now,  on  page  3,  again,  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  you  say: 

“If  market  demand  will  not  continue  to 
result  in  such  higher  level,  maintaining  the 
higher  level  through  support  operations 
would  tend  to  widen  again  the  gap  between 
production  and  consumption  and  to  increase 
Government  purchases.” 

Again  that  depends  entirely  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  higher  prices  will  bring  in 
higher  production,  and  it  may  be  that  you 
will  be  right  if  you  assume  that  everything 
else  remains  the  same,  including  beef  prices, 
but  what  you  are  doing  then  by  keeping  dairy 
prices  down  is  to  have  a  depressant  effect  on 
the  beef  price  the  farmers  get;  if  you  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  dairy,  then  the  price  of 
beef,  being  interrelated,  would  also  tend  to 
increase.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Beall.  If  your  dairy  cattle  went  to 
market. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  the  one  concrete 
and  definite  fact  that  we  can  agree  on  and 
the  farm  economists  can  establish,  there  is 
this  relationship. 

As  far  as  the  overall  situation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  overall  statistics  since  1952  in¬ 
dicate  the  contrary;  as  prices  go  down,  the 
production  probably  is  not  affected  very 
much,  and  if  anything  experience  would  sug¬ 
gest  more  production  increases.  But  I’m 
sure  you  can  explain  that.  Nevertheless 
the  hard  facts  show  that  as  total  prices  go 
down  for  all  farmers,  it  would  seem  that 
farmers  produce  as  much  or  more. 

Mr.  Emery.  There  has  been  very  little 
change  in  farmers’  prices  in  the  last  6  years, 
in  the  prices  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  in  the  last  6  years.  It  has  been 
so  small  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
measure  relationships  meaningfully. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
colossal  reduction  7  or  8  years  ago;  is  that 
not  correct? 

That  was  the  big  drop,  in  1954. 

Mr.  Emery.  This  was  a  sharp  increase  about 
1952  or  1953,  and  then  the  support  level  was 
dropped.  Production  leveled  off.  Then  it 
receded  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  Emery.  Going  back  historically,  that  is 
one  of  the  difficulties,  either  the  conditions 
have  changed  or  there  have  been  small 
changes  in  prices. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  we  have  to 
evaluate  that  in  terms  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  cost  of  living  in  terms  of  what  the 
farmers  realize,  the  cost  of  equipment  and 
land  and  taxes  and  everything  else  that  has 
gone  up,  and  as  he  has  received  the  same 
per  hundredweight  for  milk,  the  value  of 
those  dollars  he  is  getting  have  declined  and 
depreciated,  so  in  effect  he  has  received  a 
lower  actual  real  price. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much.  You  have  certainly  given  a  frank 
and  useful  statement.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  supply  that  material  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Beall.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  next  witness  is  Mr. 
E.  M.  Norton,  secretary  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  M.  NORTON 

My  name  is  E.  M.  Norton.  I  am  secretary 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
Our  offices  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  1731  I  Street  NW. 

The  federation  is  an  organization  of  dairy 
farmer  owned  and  controlled  cooperatives. 
The  cooperatives  in  the  federation  have 
farmer  membership  in  48  States. 

The  policies  of  the  federation  are  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  dairy  farmer  membership  of 
our  cooperatives.  This  means  that  the  policy 
position  of  the  federation  represents  the 
views  of  the  people  most  knowledgeable 


about  the  production  and  marketing  of  milk, 
the  dairy  farmers. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Norton,  at  this 
point  would  you  indicate  how  the  policy 
is  arrived  at  on  this  kind  of  legislation  in 
this  organization? 

Was  the  position  taken  by  the  cooperatives 
arrived  at  by  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Norton.  By  board  action.  We  meet 
usually  twice  a  year,  but  certainly  once  a 
year  in  our  annual  convention.  The  second 
meeting  is  subject  to  call,  if  it  is  necessary, 
and  usually  is. 

I  might  say  that  75  percent  of  our  board 
are  actually  dairy  farmers,  that  is  necessary 
by  the  bylaws  themselves.  Twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  board  membership  can  be  em¬ 
ployees,  and  we  recognize  those  usually  as 
the  managerial  positions.  But  it  is  3  to  1 
dairy  farmers. 

This  specific  bill  numbered  as  this  was 
not  before  our  annual  convention  in  No¬ 
vember  here  in  town  last  year,  but  the  dollars 
and  cents  numbers  that  are  contained  in 
this  bill  were  before  our  convention,  and 
it  was  voted  on  by  this  group,  138  on  the 
board,  there  were  117  that  voted,  voted 
unanimously  to  sfipport  legislation  that 
contained  these  numbers. 

Now,  how - 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  about  as  ex¬ 
plicit  a  directive  as  you  can  get. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  right. 

Now,  how  you  arrived  at  these  numbers, 
we  didn’t  go  into  that,  we  merely  arrived 
at  the  dollars  and  cents  level. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Norton.  We  want  to  express  our 
thanks  to  you,  Senator  Proxmire,  and  to 
Senators  Kennedy,  Humphrey,  McCarthy, 
Symington,  Young,  Morse,  Mundt,  Aiken, 
Carlson,  Magnuson,  Jackson,  Prouty, 
Wiley,  and  Hennings  for  their  sponsorship 
of  S.  2917.  And  I  think  it  shows,  Senator, 
certainly  a  widespread,  nonpartisan  inter¬ 
est  in  this  legislation,  and  certainly  in  the 
dairy  farmer. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  here  on  Sen¬ 
ator  Aiken's  statement  that  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  pulling  prices  down,  and  such  a 
procedure  will  not  help  anyone,  and  he  has 
been  of  that  position  for  years,  and  so  have 
we.  That  is  why  we  do  support  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

From  the  charts  in  the  back  of  our  testi¬ 
mony  here,  you  will  see  that  the  support 
level  of  manufacturing  milk  prices  and  fluid 
milk  prices  fall  very  closely  along  with  each 
other;  when  one  goes  down,  they  all  go 
down,  when  one  goes  up  they  all  go  up. 

Mr.  Norton.  We  have  tried  to  show  one 
of  the  points  that  you  were  making  there. 
It  is  just  absolutely  not  so  that  a  reduction 
in  price  will  reduce  production. 

Now,  this  isn’t  a  fact.  And  if  7  years 
won’t  prove  it  to  us,  I  don’t  know  how  it  will. 

You  can  see  from  the  charts  that  in  1952 
we  produced  about  97  billion  pounds  of 
milk,  and  in  1959  about  112  billion  pounds 
of  milk,  with  income  to  dairy  farmers  $100 
million  over  the  1952  level.  Now,  it  didn’t 
stop  them,  as  you  stated;  it  made  them  get 
out  and  hustle  to  pay  their  taxes  and  living. 

Also  the  charts  will  show — and  I  person¬ 
ally  believe  it  is  an  absolute  falsehood  that 
a  reduction  in  price  to  the  farmer  will  re¬ 
duce  the  price  to  the  consumer.  If  that  was 
so,  I  don’t  think  there  would  be  a  farmer  in 
the  country  objecting  to  the  reduction  in 
price  supports.  What  they  object  to  most 
of  all  is  that  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit 
from  their  reduction. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  point  they  are 
making  is  that  this  bill  will  prevent  a  re¬ 
duction  in  price  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  doing  so,  it  will  not 
affect  the  consumer  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
experience  we  have  had — that  is,  if  the 
farmer  suffered  this  reduction,  if  he  went 
down  to  $3.06  per  hundredweight  and  then 


back,  the  consumer  could  not  expect  an 
equivalent  drop  in  the  price  he  pays  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  information? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  the  point  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  exactly. 

Further,  this  bill  should  not  cost  the 
consumer  one  single  penny,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  previous  testimony  here,  the  price 
that  the  handler  or  consumer  is  paying  now 
is  a  little  above  the  price  mentioned  in  this 
bill,  $3.22. 

I  think  the  Department  testified  that  the 
price,  the  commercial  buying  price  of  milk 
right  now  is  around  $3.29.  So  obviously  the 
consumer  should  pay  no  more,  if  the  handler 
is  paying  $3.29  for  milk  and  you  set  a  support 
level  at  $3.22,  how  could  it  cost  the  con¬ 
sumer  anything? 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  about  the  argu¬ 
ment  they  make  that  this  averages  out,  in 
other  words,  that  it  was  down  in  April  to 
$3.17,  according  to  Congressman  Johnson’s 
testimony,  and  maybe  it  will  slip  down  in 
May,  and  then  come  back  up  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  the  purpose  of  a  price 
support  program,  to  level  off  these  humps 
and  bumps  for  a  farmer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  can  see  that.  But  in 
terms  of  the  consumer,  if  the  price  is  going 
to  be  $3.22  in  May,  instead  of  $3.10  or  $3.06 
in  May,  where  does  the  money  come  from? 

Mr.  Norton.  Would  you  repeat  that? 

Senator  Proxmire.  If  the  farmer  is  going 
to  receive  $3.22  in  May,  if  this  kind  of  bill 
passes,  as  compared  to  $3.06,  so  the  farm 
income  is  going  to  be  higher  than  it  would 
be  without  this  bill,  and  if  the  consumer 
does  not  pay  more,  who  does?  Where  does 
this  additional  14  cents  per  hundredweight 
come  from? 

Mr.  Norton.  The  consumer  will  pay  it;  he 
will  pay  it  anyway.  If  this  bill  is  not  passed, 
I  will  make  you  a  small  wager  here  that  the 
consumer  will  not  pay  less  come  October  or 
come  June,  or  July. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  handler  may  pay  a 
little  more? 

Mr.  Norton.  He  is  not  going  to  pay  any 
more.  He  is  going  to  keep  his  price  exactly 
the  same,  and  the  level  that  is  being  paid  will 
drop  down  to  $3.06,  but  the  price  to  the 
consumer  will  continue  right  along. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  point  is  that  un¬ 
der  this  bill  the  dairy  farmer’s  income  would 
be  very  moderately  increased  or  improved? 

Mr.  Norton.  Right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Where  would  this  come 
from? 

Mr.  Norton.  If  it  did  drop  to  $3.06  and  the 
bill  was  passed  and  it  remained  at  $3.22,  the 
CCC  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  for  any  stocks 
that  they  bought. 

Now,  calculated  on  last  year’s  purchases— 
and  I  think  that  is  a  fair  assumption,  be¬ 
cause  the  Department  indicates  that  milk 
production  is  up  only  1  percent  this  year, 
and  based  on  average  population  increases, 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  that  you  have  to 
go  up  2  percent  a  year  in  milk  production, 
because  about  2  billion  pounds  of  milk  is 
consumed  by  just  the  average  population 
increase,  so  we  are  holding  our  own. 

And  therefore,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  we  will  buy  no  more  this  year, 
the  Government  will  buy  no  more  this  year 
than  they  bought  last  year.  If  that  is  so, 
and  this  bill  was  enacted  into  law,  they 
would  pay  $2.9  million  for  butter,  they 
would  pay  $900,000  for  cheese,  and  $3,800,000 
for  powder,  or  a  total  overall  of  the  milk 
that  would  presumably  be  diverted  into  Gov¬ 
ernment  storage  of  $7,294,000. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  makes  my  esti¬ 
mate  of  $15  million  especially  conservative. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  why  we  tried  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  exact  figure  based  on  last  year’s 
purchases. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  glad  you  did. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
another  thing  you  mentioned  concerning 
import  controls. 
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This  does  not  make  sense  to  me,  that  the 
Government,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  made  the  request  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  increase  the  imports  of  Edam 
and  Gouda  cheese,  would  decide  that  our 
own  domestic  farmers  could  not  stand  in 
the  agricultural  economy  an  increase  of  $7 
million,  but  we  could  take  in  $3  million 
worth  of  foreign  cheese. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  the  di¬ 
version  of  milk  into  Cheddar  cheese  which 
will  be  bought  by  the  Government  will  take 
place  the  minute  this  cheese  hits  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  have  seen  it  happen  time  and  time 
again,  we  have  seen  it  happen  with  other 
cheeses,  where  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
allowed  them  in. 

The  notable  example  is  our  example  of 
Exoline  that  hit  the  eastern  shore  here.  Of 
course  you  folks  in  the  Midwest  thought 
that  the  Federal  orders  were  terrible,  that 
this  was  all  backing  up,  when  actually  there 
was  a  9  million  poung  slug  of  butter  that 
hit  the  eastern  shore  right  in  the  ice  cream 
season  from  New  Zealand. 

It  was  named  something  different  than 
butter,  you  see,  and  it  took  us  9  months 
to  get  it  stopped.  That  is  why  we  have  ad¬ 
vocated  for  a  long  time  we  just  think  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  too  slow  and  too  cum¬ 
bersome,  and  this  obligation  of  limiting  im¬ 
ports  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  where  we  can  discuss 
it  without  going  through  all  the  formal 
hearings  and  rigmarole  that  we  have  to  go 
through  in  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
horse  is  already  out  of  the  pasture  by  the 
time  we  get  these  imports  stopped. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  you  are  dead 
right  on  the  representation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture — it  seems  to  me  they 
had  to  concede,  they  could  not  do  anything 
else.  If  you  are  going  to  import  this  cheese — 
well,  they  did  argue  that  there  were  some 
people  that  would  only  eat  cheese  that  was 
made  in  Italy,  Italian  type  or  Gouda  or 
Edam — that  has  to  be  made  in  Holland - 

Mr.  Norton.  We  make  that  here. 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  make  it  in  Green 
County,  and  it  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  have  tasted  it  in  Holland, 
and  I  don’t  know  the  difference,  and  I  think 
maybe  I  like  ours  better. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  is  a  little  more  sani¬ 
tary. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  right. 

May  I  say  this  in  defense  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  longer  than  2  years  or  5  years  that  I 
have  been  there,  so  I  don’t  think  I  am  re¬ 
vealing  any  secrets,  at  least  I  am  legal  if 
I  do.  And  I  have  fought  this  battle  of  im¬ 
ports  from  the  very  same  position  that  these 
gentlemen  were  in,  and  I  felt  imports  would 
hinder  our  price  support  program  when  I 
was  there. 

But  these  three  men  at  this  table  are 
not  the  fellows  that  ought  to  be  up  here 
at  this  stand  on  this  problem,  but  the  For¬ 
eign  Agriculture  Service  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  ought  to  be  talking  about  this. 

I  don’t  know  just  how  much  of  this  dairy 
business  they  want  to  give  away,  but  if  you 
let  them  loose,  they  will  give  away  all  of  it. 

Senator  Proxmire.  If  they  are  going  to  do 
It,  they  should  certainly  not  oppose  a  modest 
bill  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Norton.  Not  at  all.  It  just  doesn’t 
make  any  sense  at  all.  I  guess  those  are 
all  the  points. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr.  Post? 

Mr.  Healy.  No. 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  very  fine.  And 
I  very  much  appreciate  your  statement. 
Your  support  of  this  bill  means  a  lot. 


Statement  of  Gilbert  C.  Rohde,  President, 

Wisconsin  Farmers  Union,  Chippewa 

Falls,  Wis.,  Representing  the  National 

Farmers  Union 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  are  very  happy  to 
have  you  here.  You  have  a  wonderful  repu¬ 
tation  in  Wisconsin,  as  does  your  fine  organ¬ 
ization,  which  has  certainly  been  a  real  cham¬ 
pion  of  all  farmers,  dairy  farmers  as  well  as 
the  other  farmers. 

You  are  representing  the  National  Farmers 
Union  as  well  as  the  Wisconsin  Farmers 
Union? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Rohde.  Senate  bill  2917,  to  establish  a 
higher  price  support  level  for  milk,  butter- 
fat,  and  their  byproducts  demands  consid¬ 
erable  attention  by  those  of  us  in  Wisconsin 
who  live  in  that  area  which  is  by  far  the 
Nation’s  leading  State  in  milk  production. 
Our  interest  in  the  proposed  amendment 
stems  directly  from  the  economic  position 
that  our  farmers  in  Wisconsin  find  them¬ 
selves  in  presently. 

Ever  since  1952,  dairy  farmers  have  been 
subject  to  an  economic  condition  which  saw 
the  price  of  their  milk  and  its  products  gen¬ 
erally  decline  while  the  production  costs  con¬ 
tinually  increased. 

President  Patton  of  National  Farmers  Un¬ 
ion  asked  me  to  express  his  regrets  at  being 
unable  to  be  here  today  and  requests  that 
I  represent  him  in  speaking  for  National 
Farmers  Union  as  well  as  our  Wisconsin  or¬ 
ganization. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  spoken  pub¬ 
licly  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  farmer’s 
responsibility  for  improving  his  economic 
condition  should  rest  to  a  greater  extent  with 
his  own  development  of  a  better  distribution 
and  control  of  supply.  But  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  recognize  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
farmers  to  accomplish  these  objectives  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  guidance  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  deals  specifically  with  their  prob¬ 
lem  or  without  an  opportunity  to  develop 
these  programs  with  Government  assistance. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  in  the  past  year 
to  appear  in  behalf  of  our  organization  rec¬ 
ommending  what  are  recognized  as  new 
approaches  to  the  farm  problem,  but  this 
far  it  appears  that  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  support  has  been  enlisted  in  the  Congress 
for  such  recommendations  to  take  effect 
within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  we  return  our  attention  to  the 
existing  price  support  legislation  and  are 
supporting  Senate  bill  2917. 

Senator  Proxmire.  May  I  interrupt  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Rohde,  to  say  that  I  think  there 
is  sufficient  support  in  the  Congress,  but 
the  fact  that  we  have  this  overhanging  spec¬ 
ter  of  a  veto  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
pass  legislation  under  these  circumstances. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House.  I  feel  strongly  that  there 
is  a  sentiment  for  new  farm  legislation  and 
a  new  farm  bill,  but  our  point  of  view  con¬ 
tradicts  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
so  clearly,  and  we  have  so  much  experience 
in  having  farm  bills  vetoed,  that  we  do  not 
feel  we  have  the  strength  to  pass  legislation 
over  the  veto.  And  I  think  that  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  problem. 

Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Rohde.  There  are  constant  reassur¬ 
ances  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
the  outlook  for  dairy  farming  is  improving. 
Yet  the  evidence  provided  by  farm  econ¬ 
omists  and  farmers  themselves  points  the 
other  way. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  the  Secretary  re¬ 
peated  his  prediction  that  the  Nation’s  dairy 
farmers  would  have  the  best  year  in  history. 


However,  his  own  USDA  reports  forecast 
lower  milk  prices  in  1960.  We  think  the 
Secretary  conveniently  looks  at  the  gross 
income  figures  before  the  dairy  farmer’s  high 
production  costs  are  deducted. 

There  are  other  factors  that  tend  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  problem  from  time  to  time.  Re¬ 
cently  the  manufactured  price  of  milk  grad¬ 
ually  increased  in  Wisconsin  to  a  point 
where  farmers  were  receiving  a  little  above 
the  $3.20  per  hundredweight  and  we  under¬ 
stand  the  explanation  for  this  was  that  the 
supply  and  demand  relationship  concerning 
cheese  and  other  products  was  in  near  bal¬ 
ance.  However,  as  soon  as  many  of  the  milk 
plants  who  had  previously  been  producing 
dried  milk  and  selling  their  product  to  the 
Government  through  the  purchase  program, 
diverted  their  efforts  through  their  ability 
to  become  flexible  in  situations  such  as  this, 
they  immediately  started  producing  cheese, 
resulting  in  an  oversupply  on  the  market, 
and  we  saw  the  price  of  milk  drop  to  its 
original  pegged  price  of  $3.06. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  all  to  find  many 
of  our  processing  plants  in  Wisconsin  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  to  great  flexibility,  which  in 
turn  has  permitted  them  to  take  advantage 
of  producing  that  product  which  commands 
the  highest  price  at  any  given  time.  But 
these  practices  have  likewise  resulted  in 
keeping  the  general  price  structure  for  all 
commodities  at  a  price  no  higher  than  what 
was  dictated  by  the  price  support  legislation. 

A  further  aggravation  to  the  Wisconsin 
problem  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  our  pric¬ 
ing  structure  is  based  upon  3.5  milk  while 
the  support  price  is  based  upon  a  national 
average  of  3.86  milk.  Thus,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  when  I  tell  you  that  the  average  price 
received  for  manufactured  milk  on  my  farm 
last  year  averaged  $2.97  per  hundredweight. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  is  the  price  today 
that  you  get? 

Mr.  Rohde.  I  understand  that  the  cheese 
factories  are  paying  off  at  about  3.8  or  3.9,  as 
of  the  first  15  days  of  April. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  is  not  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  what  we  consider  the  average  family 
farm  operations. 

Senator  Proxmire.  May  I  interrupt  again. 

This  is  for  what  test  grade  milk? 

Mr.  Rohde.  About  3.5. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  problem  that  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  is  that  yesterday  Mr.  Norton  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  increasing  the  present  price  as  keeping  the 
price  from  going  down.  And  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  this  was  a  situation  that  confronted  us 
at  the  present  time — I  think  Lester  Johnson 
used  the  figure  of  $3.17,  and  the  average  price 
of  manufactured  milk  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  around  $3.22. 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  used  the  figure  of 
$3.08.  That  is  actually  the  price  that  you 
are  getting  on  your  farm.  So  that  is  con¬ 
tradictory.  The  explanation  of  course  is  that 
the  other  figures  are  the  national  average. 

For  the  record,  how  would  this  bill,  if 
passed,  affect  the  price  that  you  receive  for 
your  milk? 

Mr.  Rohde.  We  have  generally  found  that 
the  price  that  we  received  for  our  milk 
which  goes  to  the  cheese  plants  is  deter¬ 
mined  directly  by  the  price  support  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  books.  If  this  law  were  passed, 

I  think  the  support  price  level  would  deter¬ 
mine  the  price  of  milk,  the  3.20  figure  or 
the  3.25 — it  depends  entirely  on  the  butter- 
fat  content;  3.5  milk  is  the  milk  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  production  of  cheese, 
and  a  7-cent  differential  takes  effect  from 
3.5  up  or  down. 
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For  example,  if  I  liad  milk  testing  through 
4,  I  would  get  about  7  cents  less  than  the 
established  price  at  the  factory. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Rohde.  The  cost-price  squeeze  Is  not 
confined  entirely  to  what  we  consider  to  be 
average  family  farm  operations.  A  Kansas 
farm  wife  recently  wrote  an  outstanding 
feature  article  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  in  which  she  pointed  out  that  their 
720-acre  commercial  dairy  farm  had  made 
little  if  any  profit  in  good  years  and  in  bad 
years  had  lost  as  much  as  $4,058.  “Not  a 
single  economist  forecasts  any  improvement 
in  farm  income  rise,”  reported  this  justifi¬ 
ably  disgruntled  farm  wife. 

I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  point  out 
here  that  in  this  particular  case  these  people 
were  producing  grade  A  milk  for  a  fluid 
market  and  to  a  degree  are  protected  through 
the  pricing  structure  of  a  Federal  milk  mar¬ 
keting  order. 

Many  of  our  small  farm  operators  are 
being  "forced  out  of  dairying  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  crucial  decision  and 
social  readjustments  that  affect  their  fam¬ 
ily’s  welfare  and  the  community  as  well. 

Recently  reporters  from  such  publications 
as  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  have  toured  the  Middle  West 
and  specifically  made  a  survey  in  the  south¬ 
ern  area  of  Wisconsin  and  have  described 
the  exodus  of  farmers  from  the  rural  areas 
to  find  employment  in  the  city.  The  story 
is  the  same  all  over.  Farmers  report  that 
the  high  investment  required,  coupled  with 
the  low  prices  received,  is  not  worth  the 
hard  work  and  the  risk  and  the.  sacrifices. 

These  adjustments,  stemming  from  the 
conditions  we  find  in  an  industry  requiring 
the  greatest  amount  of  hourly  labor,  con¬ 
siderable  investments  in  modern  facilities, 
and  subject  to  the  complex  distribution 
problems  that  exist,  certainly  needs  some 
immediate  attention  if  the  dairy  economy  is 
going  to  continue  to  support  the  rural  en¬ 
vironment  which  we  have  come  to  recognize 
as  an  important  necessity  in  keeping  our 
country  strong. 

We  realize  that  the  legislation  under  con¬ 
sideration  cannot  appreciably  brighten  this 
dark  picture.  Admittedly,  a  16  cent  per 
hundredweight  boost  in  the  price  support 
for  manufactured  milk  would  still  leave  our 
price  structure  about  60  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  below  the  level  of  10  years  ago.  But 
Wisconsin  farmers  who  in  the  past  few  years 
averaged  between  $3  and  $3.12  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  their  milk  would  welcome  any 
price  increase  in  view  of  the  forecast  of 
lower  prices  ahead. 

A  price  increase,  for  example,  of  10  cents 
per  hundredweight  for  the  past  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  could  mean  close  to  an  additional 
$20  million  for  Wisconsin  fanners.  The  16 
cents  per  hundredweight  proposed  increase 
would  likewise  offer  additional  hope  to  those 
farmers  who  are  producing  for  a  specific 
market  under  a  milk  marketing  order,  and 
who  find  a  considerable  amount  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  going  into  manufactured  products 
for  which  they  receive  a  blend  price  which 
is  not  now  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  that 
the  technological  advances  of  science  have 
dictated. 

*  *  *  *  » 

Mr.  Rohde.  We  earnestly  solicit  your  sup¬ 
port  for  Senate  bill  2917  because  we  feel  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  offering  the 
dairy  farmer  concrete  evidence  that  the  cor¬ 
ner  has  finally  been  turned  and  that  he  is 
on  the  road  back  from  the  depressed  prices 
of  the  late  1950’s; 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Rohde,  how  would 
you  answer  the  principal  argument  that  was 
made  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  spokesman,  which  was  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  supply  and  demand  for 
milk  did  not  permit  them  to  increase  the 
support  price,  if  you  did  that  it  would  have 


a  double  effect:  First,  you  would  discourage 
consumption  and;  second,  you  would  encour¬ 
age  production,  and  this  delicate  close  bal¬ 
ance  that  we  have  would  be  put  out  of  bal¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  Rohde.  In  the  first  place,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  discourage  consumption  at 
all,  because  currently  -  - 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  interrupt  a  min¬ 
ute  to  say  that  as  I  recall,  Mr.  Beall  empha¬ 
sized  the  effect  on  butter,  and  without  any 
documentation  he  made  that  assertion. 

Mr.  Rohde.  The  cost  of  manufactured 
products,  the  cost  of  these  products  to  the 
consumer  is  about  at  a  point,  I  presume, 
which  indicates  that  supply  and  demand  are 
about  in  balance.  I  don’t  believe  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  at  all,  because  currently 
the  relationship  of  demand  and  supply  are 
such  that  the  price  structure  has  moved  up 
in  butter  and  cheese  to  a  point  where  the 
farmer  back  home  is  getting,  or  was  get¬ 
ting,  about  3.25,  in  some  cases. 

However,  because  of  the  increased  supply 
of  cheese  which  hit  the  market,  those  people 
who  were  handlers  of  the  product  were  able 
to  reduce  the  price  to  the  farmers.  And 
somehow,  of  course,  the  reduction  of  the 
price  to  the  farmers  is  never  felt  by  the 
consumers  in  the  same  proportion. 

Senator  Proxmire.  First,  you  say  this 
would  not  affect  fluid  milk? 

Mr.  Rohde.  I  don’t  believe  it  would. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  second,  as  far  as 
butter  and  cheese  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  a  widening  in  profit  margins  because  of 
the  recent  development  on  cheese,  and  this 
has  not  diminished  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  it  has  reduced  the  price  paid  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  what  this  would 
tend  to  do  would  be  to  increase  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  and  maintain  the  price 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Rohde.  I  think  it  would. 

The  second  thing  is,  I  don’t  believe  this 
would  increase  the  production  on  the  farms 
to  any  appreciable  amount. 

First  of  all,  this  isn’t  a  significant  enough 
increase  to  permit  people  to  go  into  dairying 
to  make  money. 

To  substantiate  what  I  have  to  say,  I 
should  like  to  refer  you  to  a  point  which 
was  prepared  by  a  university  specialist  who 
found  that  in  1958  the  average  price  received 
for  3.5  milk  was  about  $3.11  per  hundred,  and 
at  these  prices  nearly  one-half  of  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  did  not  receive  enough  income 
to  cover  all  their  nonlabor  costs - 

Senator  Proxmire.  More  than  one-half? 

Mr.  Rohde.  More  than  one-half. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  that  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes,  sir — which  was  prepared 
by  some  of  our  very  distinguished  people  at 
the  university. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Will  you  Identify  this 
publication  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Rohde.  This  is  “Dairy  Marketing  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Wisconsin,”  which  is  a  report  to 
Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson  by  the  Governor’s  Dairy 
Marketing  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

I  can  name  the  individuals  responsibly. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Calbert,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cook, 
Mr.  Truman  Graf,  Mr.  Harlow  W.  Halvorson, 
Mr.  Willard  F.  Mueller,  Mr.  Marvin  A. 
Schaars,  who  was  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Winder. 

Senator  Proxmire.  These  include  out¬ 
standing  economists? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  These  are  all  very  re¬ 
sponsible  people.  And  they  say  that  one- 
half  of  the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
have  no  net  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Did  not  receive  enough  income 
to  recover  all  their  nonlabor  costs.  Including 


interest  on  investment,  with  no  return 
whatsoever  for  the  operator. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  was  the  year  1958? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes.  And  the  average  price 
received  by  dairy  farmers  for  3.5  testing  milk 
at  the  farm  average  $3.11  per  hundred. 

Statement  of  William  C.  Eckles,  General 

Manager,  Pure  Milk  Products  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Bill,  why  don’t  you  pro¬ 
ceed  in  your  own  way? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  hav¬ 
ing  this  opportunity  to  present  this  material 
on  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  nationally 
and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  particularly. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  here,  and 
copies  are  available  for  the  reporter  and  any 
other  interested  parties. 

I  would  prefer  to  read  it,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  it  all  prepared. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead  and 
read  it. 

Mr.  Eckles.  And  if  you  like,  you  may 
comment  as  we  go  along. 

Pure  Milk  Products  is  a  bargaining  and 
service  association  representing  15,000  dairy 
farmers  located  throughout  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  parts  of  Illinois  and  Michigan. 
About  a  third  of  our  members  are  supplying 
grade  A  milk  to  numerous  fluid  markets. 
The  remainder  are  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  for  various  manufactured  dairy 
products.  This  milk  goes  to  plants  making 
powder  and  butterfat,  cheese,  and  other 
types  of  manufactured  products  throughout 
the  area. 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  urges 
adoption  of  S.  2917,  introduced  by  Senator 
Proxmire  in  behalf  of  himself,  Senator 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  and  13  other  Senators, 
to  establish  a  minimum  price-support  level 
for  milk  and  butterfat  at  not  less  than  $3.22 
per  hundredweight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound, 
respectively.  This  level  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  average  level  of  manufactured 
milk  pay  prices  which  has  existed  during  the 
past  2  years. 

This  move  to  bring  the  minimum  price- 
support  level  up  to  the  level  of  the  average 
price  paid  for  the  past  2  years  is  of  vital 
importance  to  every  producer  of  manufac¬ 
tured  milk  because  of  the  ever-increasing 
production  costs. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  a  point  I  would 
like  to  nail  down,  that  this  in  your  judgment 
is  a  bill  that  would  maintain  the  present 
floor,  it  would  not  attempt  to  elevate  in¬ 
come  to  a  substantially  higher  level,  I  take  it. 
It  would  keep  it  from  falling  primarily. 

Mr.  Eckles.  Our  point  is  that  this  would 
shore  the  thing  up  to  the  point  where  we 
have  had  experience  of  it  being  in  the  past 
year  or  so,  and  it  would  be  very  important 
to  get  that  foundation  moved  up  there  while 
we  have  got  it  there. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
a  time  when  Congress  is  very  seriously  con¬ 
sidering,  and  I  think  very  properly  consider¬ 
ing,  increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  hour — the  President  has 
indicated  that  he  would  favor  $1.15 — for  the 
dairy  farmers  to  ask  that  their  present  low 
income  be  continued  at  the  present  level 
instead  of  being  shoved  down  I  think  is 
a  very  modest  request. 

Mr.  Eckles  I  think  so.  And  I  think  Con¬ 
gress  should  enact  legislation  to  keep  it  at 
that  point  rather  than  deteriorate  to  the 
point  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
thinks  that  it  might  be  permissive  to  go 
to,  down  to  the  3.06  level.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  shored  up  so  that  the  farmers  know 
that  it  will  stay  up  in  that  neighborhood 
for  manufactured  milk  for  the  remainder  of 
this  crop  year  at  least,  hoping  that  we  can 
accomplish  something  further  before  another 
crop  year  rolls  around. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead. 
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Mr.  Eckles.  We  believe  it  is  logical  to 
maintain  the  price  of  this  product,  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  health  of  our  Nation,  at 
a  level  of  at  least  the  price  paid  in  the  past 
2  years.  This  step  is  important,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the 
dairy  farmer  himself,  but  also  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  many  cities  and  villages  in 
which  the  economy  is  tied  directly  to  their 
position  as  a  trading  center  for  farmers. 

We  think  this  level  of  prices  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  that  all  segments  of  our 
national  economy  related  to  dairy  production 
may  be  kept  in  a  reasonably  sound  and 
healthy  financial  condition.  Unless  dairy 
farmers  have  the  income,  related  farm  supply 
businesses  will  suffer  further. 

I  would  like  to  depart  from  the  prepared 
statement  here  to  say  that,  traveling  through 
Wisconsin  and  visiting  with  folks  who  are 
in  the  farm  machinery  business,  and  so  forth, 
that  the  problems  that  farmers  are  experienc¬ 
ing  are  definitely  reflecting  themselves  in 
reduced  business  activity  for  people  who  are 
selling  tractors,  milking  machines,  and  farm 
supplies  in  general.  We  have  got  increasing 
costs  occurring  on  these  farms  in  other  lines 
than  just  the  normal  production  items,  to 
the  point  where  farmers  just  don’t  have  the 
money  to  buy  tractors  and  replacement 
equipment  in  the  volume  that  they  need. 
They  are  operating  on  capital  that  has  been 
acquired  in  the  past,  and  they  are  having 
trouble  replacing  their  equipment. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Is  this  not  particularly 
true,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  this 
equipment  they  want  to  purchase  has  in¬ 
creased,  not  through  any  fault  of  the  small 
town  dealers,  but  because  the  manufacturing 
costs  have  just  inevitably  gone  up,  labor 
costs  have  increased,  steel  costs  have  in¬ 
creased,  and  all  the  ingredients  that  go  into 
what  the  farmer  buys  have  gone  up,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  farmer  not 
only  finds  that  his  low  income  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  buy,  but  the  low  income  has 
a  lower  value  per  dollar  than  it  used  to? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Purchasing  ability,  that  is 
right. 

The  cost  of  these  items  have  just  moved 
up  as  a  result  of  increased  wages  and  the 
cost  of  materials  that  maybe  aren’t  a  result 
at  all  of  the  local  retailer,  but  they  are 
there  when  the  farmer  tries  to  buy  them. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  any  figures 
on  how  many  gallons  or  hundredweights — I 
don’t  know  what  unit  would  be  most  appro¬ 
priate — of  milk  it  would  take  to  buy  a  tractor 
as  compared  with,  say,  8  years  ago. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  don’t  know  offhand,  but  I 
would  say  just  offhand,  very  quickly,  that  it 
is  20  or  25  percent  more  as  a  minimum. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
compared  with  the  figure  in  1949  and  1950, 
because  I  think  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  made  an  interesting  point  yesterday, 
that  the  present  price  of  manufacturing  milk 
is  not  far  from  what  it  was  12  years  ago;  not 
8  years  ago,  but  12  years  ago. 

And  they  might  argue,  or  it  might  be 
argued,  at  least,  that  the  Korean  war  tended 
to  distort  the  price  temporarily  in  1951-52, 
and  now  it  is  back  to  normal.  I  think  we 
can  approach  this  in  a  number  of  ways. 

One  way  is  to  show  how  this  price  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  will  not  do  because  it  will 
not  buy  the  things  he  has  got  to  have. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  have  figures  a  little  later  on 
here  comparing  it  with  a  1947-49  base,  which 
is  sort  of  that  period  between  the  Korean 
war  and  the  close  of  World  War  II,  which 
gives  some  reflections  on  machinery  costs 
and  items,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Eckles.  Recent  Government  reports 
show  that  our  national  income  in  1959  had 
increased  86  percent  from  the  1947-49  aver¬ 
age  and  our  national  population  has  grown 
by  some  20  percent.  Per  capita  disposable 
income  has  increased  by  about  50  percent. 
This  greater  income  has  been  reflected  in  a 


general  increase  in  consumer  prices  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index  which  has  been  about  26 
percent  above  the  1947—19  average  in  recent 
months. 

At  the  same  time,  dairy  prices  have  lagged 
far  behind.  The  national  average  retail  price 
of  dairy  products  has  increased  only  16  per¬ 
cent,  and  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  have 
actually  decreased. 

Now,  this  is  from  the  1947-49  level  that  we 
have  reference  to. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  figure,  one  that  is  almost  never  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  price  of  butter  and  cheese  has 
decreased  since  1947-49. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  right,  at  the  consumer 
level. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  then  if  you  include 
fluid  milk,  the  consumer  is  paying  only  16 
percent  more  for  milk,  which  is  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  increase  in  all  the  other 
prices;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Yes,  the  Consumer  Price  In¬ 
dex;  yes. 

So  milk  and  dairy  products  are  definitely 
bargains  as  far  as  consumers  are  concerned. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  definitely  relates  to 
this  bill,  because  the  only  conceivable  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  consumer  would  get  out  of 
this  is  butter  and  cheese,  and  we  know  that 
the  consumer  is  paying  less  for  butter  and 
cheese  than  in  1949. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  think  that  is  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  point  myself.  I  can’t  think  of 
consumers  refusing  to  purchase  particularly 
of  dairy  products  because  you  might  have  a 
couple  of  cents  a  pound  increase  in  the  cost 
if  it  is  passed  on  to  them,  if  there  was  some 
increase  passed  to  them.  I  don’t  believe 
there  would  be  that  much  change  in  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits  with  a  couple  of  cents 
a  pound  change  in  costs  themselves.  Good 
economists  will  argue  with  you  on  that. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  an  important 
point  to  make. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Eckles.  We  would  like  to  say  this 
again  and  emphasize  it,  that  the  average  cost 
of  living  is  cheap  in  terms  of  consumer 
buying  now,  but  dairy  products  are  espe¬ 
cially  reasonable  and  cheap  and  have  re¬ 
mained  so  at  the  expense  of  low  prices  to 
the  farmers. 

The  dairy  farmers  have  taken  a  cut  of 
7  percent  in  the  average  price  for  all  milk 
sold  at  wholesale,  and  14  percent  in  the  price 
received  for  manufactured  milk  from  the 
1947-49  average. 

Of  course,  it  is  even  much  greater  than 
that  if  you  go  back  to  the  high  point  of 
1952. 

This  is  using  the  1947-49  period  to  try  to 
get  a  base  in  there  at  a  time  when  you  had 
less  influence  by  outside  forces  than  the 
World  War  II  period  or  when  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict  was  involved. 

Senator  Proxmire.  To  be  complete  about 
this  thing,  there  are  three  factors  involved: 
One  is  that  the  price  for  milk  sold  has 
dropped.  Another  is  that  the  value  of  the 
dollars  which  the  farmer  has  received  have 
gone  down,  have  gone  down  much  more 
sharply.  And  a  third  is  that  the  farmer  is 
producing  more  milk  per  farm.  And  I  think 
to  get  a  complete  picture  we  have  to  put 
these  three  things  together,  and  I  think  when 
we  do  there  still  is  a  very  strong  case. 

But  I  do  think  that  these  are  the  three 
factors  that  relate  to  it :  The  fact  that  there 
is  a  bigger  volume,  that  the  dairy  farmer  is 
more  efficient,  producing  more. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  his  price  has  gone 
down,  and  the  value  of  what  he  has  been 
receiving - 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
question  but  what  these  dairy  farmers  have 
had  to  produce  more  to  even  maintain  or  try 
to  maintain  their  families  and  meet  their 


expenses,  maintain  their  herds,  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  a  stretchout. 
Like  the  old  sweatshop  piece-rate  cut.  One 
of  the  reaosns  you  have  this  overproduction 
is  because  prices  have  dropped  and  forced 
more  production. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  think  so  very  definitely. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Have  you  not  seen  that 
on  specific  farms? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Yes;  we  have  seen  it  in  the 
meetings  that  we  have  conducted  all  over  the 
State,  and  we  have  asked  our  members  the 
question  and  asked  them  to  answer  it  in 
writing  for  us,  and  they  are  strong  in  say¬ 
ing  that  they  have  had  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  meet  expenses,  whereas  if 
they  had  had  better  price  levels  and  better 
returns,  they  probably  would  not  have 
stretched  the  production  as  much. 

Now,  that  conflicts  with  some  theories  the 
Congressmen  will  throw  at  you,  but  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  farmers 
have  had  to  increase  this  production  to  meet 
some  expenses  that  they  would  not  have 
increased  if  they  had  had  better  price  levels. 

Meanwhile,  farm  costs  have  continued  up¬ 
ward  and  the  net  income  of  dairy  farmers 
has  continued  to  suffer.  Recent  reports  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  production  items  used  by  farmers  have 
increased  13  percent  and  family  living  items 
of  farmers  are  19  percent  above  the  1947—49 
average.  The  increase  in  cost  of  production 
items  would  have  been  greater  except  for 
the  fact  that  prices  have  decreased  on  items 
which  farmers  purchase  from  other  farms, 
like  their  feed,  and  so  forth. 

For  example,  the  price  of  feed  is  down  14 
percent  and  the  cost  of  seed  has  decreased 
13  percent,  but  the  living  items  are  up  20 
percent;  that  is,  the  overalls  and  the  sup¬ 
plies  generally  that  the  farmers  buy  in  their 
family  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  most  items 
not  produced  on  farms  were  up  sharply. 
Motor  supplies  cost  24  percent  more,  motor 
vehicles  are  up  47  percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  as  of  what  date? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  had  a  chart  3  days  ago  indicating  the 
increase  in  motor  supplies  just  in  the  last 
2  years,  and  it  was  just  shocking  how  much 
it  was. 

Mr.  Eckles.  These  farm  cost  figures  were 
taken  from  agriculture  prices  for  April  1960 
put  together  by  our  economists. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Motor  vehicles  were 
up  47  percent. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  right.  And  farm 
machinery  prices  have  increased  58  percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  not  only  is  the 
farmer  confronted  with  a  lower  income,  but 
to  buy  machinery  he  has  to  pay  58  percent 
more;  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  he 
paid  in  1947.  And  he  has  a  lower  income. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  right. 

Farm  wage  rates  were  up  50  percent  in 
that  period,  if  he  has  to  hire  help.  And  farm 
real  estate  taxes  have  increased  94  percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  point  in  those  two  States,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  because  we  have  a  greater 
burden  of  property  taxes  than  most  States 
have.  We  rely  on  property  more  heavily. 
And  I  think  it  might  show  that  it  is  even 
more  burdensome  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Eckles.  The  interest  cost  per  acre  on 
farm  real  estate  debt  has  gone  up  to  164 
percent;  that  shows  what  has  happened  to 
the  cost  of  money  that  farmers  need  to 
operate  their  enterprise. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
shocking  aspects  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  8  years. 

Eight  years  ago  farmers  had  income  of 
about  $15  billion,  and  all  of  the  money¬ 
lenders  in  the  country,  the  interest  re¬ 
cipients,  had  income  of  about  $12  billion. 
In  other  words,  farmers  had  about  25  per- 
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cent  more  in  income.  Today  farm  income  is 
down  to  $10  billion,  interest  income  is  up 
to  more  than  $24  billion.  So  you  have  a 
situation  in  which  the  moneylenders  have 
an  income  of  140  percent  more  than  all  the 
producers  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  country. 

And  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
if  any  two  policies  are  the  product  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  action,  any  two  economic  conse¬ 
quences,  any  two  aspects  of  income  are  the 
consequence  of  Government  action,  it  is 
farm  income  and  interest  income. 

Interest  income  is  exactly  what  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  decides  it  will  be,  and 
farm  income  has  been  very  sensitive,  of 
course,  to  Government  action  for  many 
years.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  clear¬ 
est  consequence  of  Government  action. 

Now,  we  have  the  interest  enormously  in¬ 
creasing,  and  as  you  point  out  here,  the  in¬ 
terest  cost  to  the  farmer  has  gone  up  espe¬ 
cially.  And  as  I  understand  it,  the  farmer, 
as  a  group,  is  more  of  a  debtor  than  in  almost 
any  other  economic  classification  that  you 
can  find. 

Mr.  Ecki.es.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  do  a 
lot  of  borrowing  to  finance  his  seedings  and 
purchase  the  fertilizer  or  purchase  livestock; 
they  are  big  credit  users - 

Senator  Proxmire.  He  purchases  land  and 
equipment,  and  every  time  he  buys  a  tractor 
he  has  to  pay  for  it  on  time,  and  pays  10 
percent  or  more  interest  or  finance  charges. 

Mr.  Eckles.  They  are  big  users  of  credit; 
I  don’t  have  the  figures  on  it,  but  I  know 
they  are  one  of  the  big  ones  as  far  as  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  and  they  annually  need 
and  seek  in  the  money  market  the  money  to 
carry  on  the  production  enterprises.  And  for 
the  Government  to  sanction  and  permit  in¬ 
creased  rates  of  interest  on  some  of  these 
things  and  to  ignore  the  farm-price  situa¬ 
tion  as  thoroughly  as  they  have  done  is  very 
discouraging  to  agriculture,  very  discourag¬ 
ing. 

Dairy  farmers  can  no  longer  afford  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  low  living  cost  of  the  nonfarm 
segment  of  our  population  by  unrealistically 
low  milk  prices  and  correspondingly  low 
levels  of  farm  income. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  but 
what  our  farm  program — and  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  as  it  relates  to  the  dairy 
business  particularly — has  been  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  low  food  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  benefits  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  have  been  diminished  because  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which  goes  to 
the  farmer  has  been  reduced;  isn’t  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Eckles.  The  amount  which  goes  to  the 
farmer  has  been  reduced;  that  is  correct.  It 
has  gone  down  to  38  percent  from  50  in  a  few 
years. 

Senator  Proxmire.  But  I  recall  that  month 
after  month  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shows  that  the  cost  of  living  has  only  gone 
up  a  tenth  of  1  percent,  or  maybe  even  has 
dropped  occasionally,  and  why? 

In  month  after  month  it  is  because  the 
price  of  food  has  gone  down.  That  was  en¬ 
tirely  true  last  year,  if  there  had  not  been 
a  diminution  in  the  price  of  food  the  cost  of 
living  would  have  gone  up,  but  food  is  a  big 
item,  and  the  cost  of  living  did  not  go  up. 

So  what  you  say  here  is  100  percent  true 
and  is  very  pertinent  to  this  bill,  because  this 
bill  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
only  slightly  in  terms  of  food  dollar,  in  terms 
of  national  income,  very  slightly.  And  Mr. 
Rhode  would  even  contest  this,  but  in  my 
judgment  it  might  somewhat  increase '  the 
cost  of  cheese  and  butter. 

Mr.  Eckles.  It  might  cost  the  distribution 
industry,  unless  they  passed  it  on — and  their 
margins  have  widened  in  the  last  few  years — 
there  would  be  a  slight  increase  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  they  have  the  purchasing  power 
to  buy  it,  and  in  my  mind  would  not  reduce 
consumption  to  amount  to  anything. 


In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
needs  of  our  growing  population,  and  to  meet 
their  ever-increasing  expenses,  dairy  farmers 
of  the  Nation  have  increased  their  total  mar¬ 
ketings  of  milk  and  cream  by  16  percent  since 
1947-49,  but  the  greater  output  has  Increased 
gross  returns  from  farm  marketings  of  dairy 
products  by  less  than  6  percent.  Such  a 
change  has  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  living  standard  of  farmers.  Instead,  it 
has  seen  farmers  slip  even  further  behind 
the  economic  level  of  the  nonfarm  popula¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Right  here  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  other  factor. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  right. 

It  has  seen  the  average  net  per  capita 
dollar  income  of  the  farm  population  from 
all  sources  increase  by  only  22.5  percent  from 
the  1947-49  average  to  1958,  and  let  me  say 
here  in  connection  with  that,  that  that  in¬ 
cludes  all  sources  of  farm  income,  that  is 
Government  payments,  that  is  work  off  the 
farm  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  losses 
in  income  produced - 

Senator  Proxmire.  Value  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  don’t  know  whether  that  is 
included  or  not. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  generally  in¬ 
cluded  in  all  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Eckles.  X  don’t  know.  But  it  is  all 
sources  of  income  to  these  farmers.  And  a 
lot  of  them  are  working  off  the  farm  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  ,  And  apparently  40  percent  of  the 
farm  people  have  some  off-the-farm  income 
to  supplement  their  income  from  farm  oper¬ 
ations. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  about  a  third  of  the  income  for  all  the 
country  for  the  farmers  is  nonfarming. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  believe  that  is  correct.  It 
sticks  in  my  mind  as  being  the  correct  figure. 

The  per  capita  net  income  which  the  non¬ 
farm  population  received  from  all  sources 
has  increased  by  40  percent.  It  has  seen  the 
average  weekly  wage  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  Nation  increase  7  percent 
from  1953  to  1959,  while  the  average  net  in¬ 
come  per  farm  in  Wisconsin  declined  15  per¬ 
cent,  in  the  same  period. 

Now,  that  is  getting  awfully  close  to  home 
with  our  folks,  and  in  my  opinion  there 
would  be  a  very  strong  argument  for  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  legislation. 

We  believe  the  situation  is  serious  for  all 
dairy  farmers  and  especially  for  those  selling 
manufacturing  milk.  The  increase  in  the 
support  proposed  in  S.  2917  amounts  to  an 
increase  of  about  5  percent.  It  is  small  and 
will  only  help  to  solve  a  part  of  the  financial 
problem  of  the  dairy  farmer.  However,  we 
believe  it  important  that  this  step  be  taken 
to  increase  the  price  support  level  to  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  during  the  past  2  years. 

We  urge  adoption  of  the  legislation  em¬ 
bodied  in  S.  2917  promptly.  It  can  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  increasing  price  squeeze 
on  dairy  farmers  until  further  and  more 
effective  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  improve  the  agricultural  and  dairy 
farm  situation. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  this,  and  I  want  to  thank  those 
folks  who  had  the  courage  to  introduce  the 
bill  for  doing  what  they  do  and  what  they 
can  to  try  to  shore  up  this  dairy  farm  price 
situation  so  that  it  cannot  get  worse  than 
it  has  been  for  the  last  year  or  so. 

I  think  there  are  definite  indications  that 
it  might  worsen  in  the  next  6  months  unless 
something  is  done  because  of  the  action 
taken  by  increasing  these  import  quotas  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dairy  farmers  in 
our  area  of  the  country  respect  the  feeling 
you  have  on  that  matter  very  definitely. 
We  know  that  you  disagreed  with  it  all 
along,  but  they  went  ahead  and  Increased 
the  import  quotas  on  Edam  and  Guida 
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cheeses  and  foreign  type  Italian  cheeses. 
We  don’t  think  anything  in  the  world  can 
happen  but  that  will  be  an  expansion  of  the 
foreign  markets  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you 
slightly  contradictory  for  the  same  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  same  department  to  recommend 
and  support  the  increase  in  the  quota,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  in  this  country  is  such 
that  we  cannot  have  this  very  modest  in¬ 
crease?  You  either  have  that  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  can’t  reconcile  that  type 
thinking  myself. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Either  we  should  not 
have  increased  the  quota  and  permitted  them 
to  import  more,  or,  if  we  did  do  that,  we 
should  say  that  certainly  our  farmers  ought 
to  get  a  little  bit  of  benefit  too. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  think  so  very  definitely. 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  dairy  farmers,  in 
the  manufacturing  areas,  at  least,  of  the 
United  States  are  very  conscious  of  it,  I 
cannot  understand  how  you  could  find  rea¬ 
soning  and  justification  for  holding  down  at 
the  lowest  level  practically  permissive  the 
support  prices  on  manufactured  milk  and 
give  the  importers  a  chance  to  double  the 
amount  of  materials  they  bring  in  that  will 
depress  prices  down  to  the  support  level. 

And  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  that 
reason  that  this  legislation  be  passed  so 
that  we  can  keep  the  price  up  to  the  point 
where  it  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  on 
manufactured  milk. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Eckles.  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  to  be 
here. 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  clarification  of  a 
point  that  wa3  discussed  between  Mr.  Eckles 
and  myself,  I  want  to  put  in  the  Record 
from  Agricultural  Prices,  a  publication  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures,  which  demonstate  how  much 
of  an  increase,  percentage  increase,  in  milk 
it  now  takes  for  a  farmer  to  buy  precisely  the 
same  tractor. 

For  a  1930-39  belt  horsepower  wheel  trac¬ 
tor,  in  1947—49,  the  cost  was  $2,100. 

In  March  1960,  the  cost  was  $3,070,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  50  percent.  And  for 
milk  of  manufacturing  grade  percent,  in 
1947-49,  the  price  was  $3.85;  in  March  1960, 
$3.22;  a  drop  in  price  of  16  percent,  and 
therefore,  to  buy  a  tractor,  the  increase  has 
been  from  54%  hundredweights  of  milk, 
which  was  what  it  took  in  1947-49,  to  95 
hundredweights  today,  an  increase  of  about 
80  percent,  a  tremendous  increase,  a  far 
greater  increase  than  the  most  efficient  dairy 
farmer  could  expect  in  output  so  that  he 
can’t  come  near  to  replacing  his  tractor  now 
without  making  a  greater  sacrifice  than  be¬ 
fore. 

Statement  op  Otie  M.  Reed,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  National  Creameries  Association 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Reed,  you  are  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Creameries 
Association? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  are  very  happy  to 
have  you  here  this  morning.  Do  you  want 
to  proceed  in  your  own  way? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very 
short  statement  here.  And  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  the  testimony  and  the  statements 
that  I  have  seen  presented,  you  certainly 
have  a  plethora  of  data  presented  to  you  as 
to  this  entire  situation. 

May  I  proceed  to  read  parts  of  the  state¬ 
ment? 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  my  name  is  Otie  M.  Reed, 
and  I  am  executive  director  of  National 
Creameries  Association,  with  offices  located 
at  1107  19th  Street,  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

Our  membership  consists  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dairy  plants  located  in  Wisconsin,  Min- 
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nesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon.  Practically  all 
of  our  members  are  locally  owned  and 
operated  cooperative  associations  of  dairy 
producers  engaged  primarily  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dairy  products  such  as  butter, 
cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  About  30  of 
our  plants,  in  addition  to  manufacturing 
facilities,  also  operate  grade  A  receiving 
facilities  and  ship  grade  A  milk  to  fluid  milk 
markets. 

We  are  appearing  here  today  in  support  of 
S.  2917,  which  would  increase  the  price  sup¬ 
port  level  for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.22 
per  hundredweight,  and  the  price  support 
level  for  butterfat  to  59.6  cents  per  pound. 

The  proposed  prices  compare  with  price 
supports  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  this  marketing  year  beginning 
April  1,  1960,  of  $3.06  per  hundredweight  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents  per 
pound  butterfat. 

In  connection  with  legislation  of  this  cate¬ 
gory,  Senator  Proxmire,  I  think  you  and 
others  of  this  committee  will  recall  that  for 
several  years  we  have  urged  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  would  increase  the  sup¬ 
port  levels  to  three  and  a  quarter  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  with 
comparable  increases  in  the  price  supports 
for  butterfat. 

Several  years  ago,  I  think  in  1958,  such 
legislation  was  actually  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  but  it  was  vetoed. 

In  the  several  appearances  that  we  have 
made  on  the  occasion  of  hearings  on  these 
other  bills,  we  have  pointed  out  our  belief 
that  the  price  support  level  should  be  in¬ 
creased  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  If  we  look 
through  the  figures  at  the  end  of  this  state¬ 
ment  we  see  where  I  have  tabulated  the 
average  prices  received  per  hundredweight 
by  producers  at  their  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Reed.  Now,  the  averages  which  I  show 
there  are  unweighted  averages,  that  is  to 
say,  we  just  added  up  the  12  months  and 
divided  them  by  12. 

But  you  will  note  that  most  of  the  time 
during  this  period  the  prices  have  averaged 
somewhat  above  support  levels,  and  cur¬ 
rently,  for  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
they  have  averaged  $3.24. 

As  of  April — these  are  USDA  renorts  com^ 
ing  from  agricultural  prices  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  previous  testimony — the 
price  was  $3.17  per  hundredweight. 

I  believe  that,  barring  some  unusual  sea¬ 
sonality  in  the  prices  of  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterfat  this  year,  the  prices  still  will 
average  somewhat  above  the  support  level. 

If  we  go  into  the  purchase  situation,  pur¬ 
chases  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
during  the  marketing  years  1956-57,  shown 
in  table  2,  last  year  we  noticed  the  decrease 
in  the  purchase  of  butter  under  price  sup¬ 
ports  of  about  15  million  pounds.  There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  purchase  of 
cheese  from  the  very  low  point  reached  in 
1958-59,  but  it  is  extraordinarily  lower  than 
the  heavy  purchases  of  cheese  in  1957  and 
1958. 

NO'nfat  dry  milk — there  are  two  columns 
shown  there.  One  is  purchase  contracts, 
and  the  others  are  schedules  of  deliveries 
under  such  contracts,  and  I  showed  the  lat¬ 
ter  column  in  order  to  take  out  some  of  the 
distortions  that  are  involved  in  the  data  if  we 
used  only  purchase  contracts,  the  date  that 
they  were  let,  as  consummating  the  actual 
purchase. 

For  example,  we  find  that  frequently  large 
purchase  contracts  are  let  toward  the  end 
of  the  marketing  season,  and  of  course  the 
deliveries  will  take  place  during  the  ensuing 
season. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  major  dairy  products, 
the  manufactured  dairy  products,  nonfat  dry 
milk  is  of  course  in  very  heavy  supply  and 


surplus.  I  think  we  should  expect  to  see 
that  continue. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  any  dollar 
figures  on  the  costs  of  this? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  haven’t  worked  those  out. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  would  seem  just  off¬ 
hand  that  it  was  lower  than  in  1959-60  than 
any  of  the  preceding  years,  although  we 
would  have  to  compare  them  closely  to  be 
sure. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  can  work  out  if  you  wish  an 
approximation  of  these  purchase  costs  based 
on  table  2.  And  if  you  want  the  data  more 
completely,  I  can  get  it  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would.  These  are 
very,  very  helpful  charts,  and  I  appreciate 
having  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  Would  you  want  me  to  try  to  se¬ 
cure  from  CCC  the  net  cost  of  the  program, 
that  is,  the  purchase  plus  handling,  less  its 
realizations  on  sales? 

Senator  Proxmire.  Yes. 

Of  course,  this  has  to  be  evaluated  pretty 
carefully - 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  a  little  bit  tough  to  get. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  it  is  tough  to  eval¬ 
uate,  because  where  we  use  it  in  Public  Law 
480,  or  we  use  it  in  some  of  our  other  for¬ 
eign-aid  programs,  we  charge  the  farmer, 
whereas  actually  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
part  of  cur  foreign-aid  program.  It  is  very 
justifiable  and  very  helpful  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  primarily  for 
their  benefit,  rather  than  our  farmers;  if  we 
have  that  in  mind  when  we  are  using  that, 
we  are  safe.  I  would  like  to  have  that  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  net  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  believe  I  can  extract  that  from 
published  CCC  information  as  to  their  in¬ 
ventory  and  operational  position  which  they 
put  out  each  month. 

(The  information  referred  to  above  is  as 
follows : ) 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25, 1960. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire,  . 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  letter  is  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  give  further  in¬ 
formation  as  requested  at  the  hearing  Friday, 
May  20,  1960,  on  S.  2917. 

I  regret  that  complete  data  in  respect  to 
total  costs  and  recoveries  from  dispositions 
are  not  yet  available  to  me  for  the  1959-60 
marketing  year  ending  March  31,  1960. 

However,  on  a  purchase-cost  basis,  the  cost 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  re¬ 
moved  from  the  market  under  the  price- 
support  program  in  1959-60  was  somewhat 
above  $200  million.  I  do  not  have  the  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  costs  of  handling,  shipping, 
storage,  and  the  like,  which  would  add  to 
these  costs.  Nor  do  I  have  yet  available  the 
amount  of  money  which  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  received  from  products  disposed 
of  in  a  number  of  outlets. 

In  respect  to  the  matter  of  farm  efficien¬ 
cies,  my  comments  before  the  subcommittee* 
on  Friday,  May  20,  were  made  from  personal* 
observation  over  many  years  of  experience 
in  dairy  production  and  marketing  and  not 
from  any  precise  analysis  of  gains  in  pro-' 
ductivity  in  dairy  farms  in  the  United  States. 

While,  of  course,  with  considerable  re¬ 
search,  it  would  be  possible  to  show  the 
increases  in  milk  production  per  labor  unit, 
for  example,  and  other  factors  drawn  from 
scattered  research  sources,  we  know  that  any 
number  of  series  of  general  information  fur¬ 
nishes  us  an  understanding  of  the  growing 
efficiency  of  U.S.  dairy  farms. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  producing  animal  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years.  A  rather  adequate 
general  measure  of  this  is  the  continuous 
increase  that  is  taking  place  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow.  For  example,  in  1945,  total 
milk  production  was  119.8  billion  pounds 
from  25  million  head  of  milk  cows  on  farms. 


In  1959,  total  milk  production  was  124.4  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  from  19.3  million  head  of  milk 
cows  on  farms.  Cow  numbers  thus  were 
down  about  27  percent  from  1945  to  1959, 
whereas  total  milk  production  was  up  4  per¬ 
cent. 

Milk  production  per  cow  during  this  same 
period  showed  an  increase  of  34  percent. 
These  increases  are  due  to  better  feeding 
practices,  better  handling  practices,  and  in 
particular  better  breeding  practices.  We 
know  that  dairy  farms  are  becoming  larger 
due  to  expansion  of  farms  through  com¬ 
bination  of  smaller  farms  and  the  like.' 

The  advent  of  bulk  tanks  on  farms  has 
been  a  large  stride  forward,  and  the  records 
show  that  when  farms  shift  to  bulk  tank 
operations  they  generally  increase  the  size 
of  the  herds  and  no  doubt  the  overall  effi¬ 
ciency. 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  a 
much  higher  degree  of  mechanization  on 
farms  utilizes  less  manual  labor  per  unit 
of  output  than  ever  before  in  history. 

The  same  situation  holds  true  in  regard 
to  milk  processing  plants.  Plants  are  be¬ 
coming  far  fewer  in  number  and  much 
larger.  Members  of  local  cooperative  dairy 
associations  are  going  on  all  the  time.  New 
plants  are  being  constructed  and  smaller, 
inefficient  plants  are  being  closed. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  dairy  farmer 
and  the  processing  industry  are  doing  their 
very  best  to  increase  their  efficiency  and 
reduce  costs  of  operation,  and  are  making 
great  progress  in  these  endeavors. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  returns  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  due  to  low  market  prices  are  so  low  that 
dairy  farmers  are  in  considerable  distress 
and,  therefore,  S.  2917  should  be  enacted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Otie  M.  Reed, 

Executive  Director,  National  Cream¬ 
eries  Association. 

Mr.  Reed.  Now,  as  far  as  production  is 
concerned  this  year,  there  seem  to  be  some 
indications  that  it  may  go  up  somewhat. 
The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  has  ap¬ 
parently  reached  the  low  point.  Consider¬ 
ably  more  young  stock  is  being  kept  on  the 
farm  as  compared  to  recent  years,  and  there 
may  be,  therefore,  some  slight  increase  in 
the  production. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  witnesses 
that  have  been  previously  questioned  in 
this  hearing  have  shown  the  cost-price 
squeeze  that  the  producers  are  in.  And 
rather  than  quote  a  bunch  of  figures  of  that 
nature  which  are  already  in  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  made  a  number  of 
visits  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  at¬ 
tended  meetings  in  the  last  3  months  in 
which  the  attendance  of  producers  and  co¬ 
operative  managers  and  members  of  their 
board  of  directors  and  the  like  have  been 
heavy.  And  there  seems  to  be — I  am  sure 
there  is — about  as  much  unrest  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  their  financial  position  as 
I  have  witnessed  in  many  years,  not  only 
part  of  farmers,  but  also,  on  the  part  of  the 
local  cooperative  associations  who  are  hav¬ 
ing  great  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extreme  competition  for  sup¬ 
plies  of  milk  between  them. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Is  this,  do  you  think, 
an  accumulation  of  years? 

It  seems  to  me  the  basis  of  the  figures 
that  you  have  in  the  first  chart,  table  1, 
that  the  prices  are  a  little  better  than  they 
have  been.  Do  you  adjust  them  seasonally? 

The  fact  is  that  over  the  last  4  or  5  or  6 
years  there  has  been  a  continued — what  I 
think  is  a  depression,  not  a  recession — a 
first-class  depression  for  farmers  which  has 
been  terribly  painful.  This  relatively  small 
increase  that  you  have  indicated  here,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  last  fall,  beginning,  say  in 
August  or  so,  and  continuing  steadily,  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  alleviate  this  distress. 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  do  think  you  have  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  many  things. 

Now,  when  the  price  support  level  was 
reduced  some  years  back,  and  even  of  course 
before  that  time,  the  farmers  approached 
the  protection  of  their  income  position  and 
their  earnings  position  in  two  different  ways. 

First,  you  try  to  get  as  much  as  you  can  out 
of  the  finished  commodity. 

Second,  you  try  to  so  adjust  your  own  pro¬ 
duction  practices  and  the  like  as  to  operate 
more  efficiently. 

Now,  it  has  been  my  observation  that  in  the 
major  dairy  areas  there  has  been  a  very  im¬ 
portant  movement  on  the  part  of  farmers  to 
improve  their  operating  efficiencies.  And  I 
think  they  have  done  so  to  a  rather  marked 
extent. 

We  have  witnessed  the  development  of  bet¬ 
ter  handling  practices,  the  amalgamation  of 
herds — one  farmer  will  go  out  of  business  and 
the  herd  will  be  taken  in  by  another  farmer, 
increasing  the  size  of  his  operations.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  areas  which  are  going  into 
bulk  tank,  which  is  true  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  the  farmers  who  adopt  that  type 
of  operation  of  handling  milk  generally  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  their  herds  and  the  like. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  our  section 
in  operation  of  dairy  plants.  Many  of  your 
plants  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  under¬ 
going  a  great  deal  of  new  construction  activ¬ 
ity,  rearrangement  of  plant  facilities,  and  the 
like,  so  as  to  operate  more  efficiently. 

The  same  thing  has  taken  hold  rather 
rapidly  in  northeastern  Iowa,  where  many 
small  plants  are  being  combined  into  large, 
quite  efficient,  first-class  operating  plants. 

But  the  point  is,  I  think  that  the  producers 
and  the  cooperative  associations,  and  others, 
have  extracted,  if  you  will,  just  about  as 
much  from  the  moves  toward  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  And 
I  think  a  large  part  of  this  unrest  is  that  in 
spite  of  all  their  moves  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  operations,  they  still  are  not 
making  the  amount  of  money  that  they  con¬ 
sider  anywhere  near  appropriate. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  feel  that  on  the 
basis  of  your  experience  and  what  you  said 
about  the  trend  on  the  farms,  that  dairying 
is  still  a  family  operation? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  the  most  efficient 
operation  is  probably  limited  in  size,  so  you 
are  unlikely  to  have  the  kind  of  expansion 
that  you  have  in  many  other  crops? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  I  don’t  think  you  will.  I 
think  these  cow  pools  and  that  sort  of  thing 
run  into  factors  in  their  operational  costs 
which  make  them  less  efficient  than  a  well- 
run  family  farm. 

The  family  farm  is  getting  larger,  there 
isn’t  any  question  about  it.  One  man  is 
handling  in  many  instances  twice  as  many 
animals  as  he  handled,  say,  10  years  ago. 
And  back  in  the  days  when  I  worked  on  a 
dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin,  we  had  a  plethora 
of  manpower  compared  to  what  you  have-4 
now.  The  volume  of  work  units  accom¬ 
plished,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  by  the 
farmers,  I  think,  has  shown  an  extraordinary 
increase. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the - 

Senator  Proxmire.  Any  figures  that  you 
have  on  that  would  be  very  useful.  I  know 
there  are  all  kinds  of  general  figures  on 
farmers  as  a  whole,  how  vastly  they  have  in¬ 
creased  their  efficiency.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  important  fact,  because  part  of  the 
American  dream  is  that  not  only  you  have 
economic  justice,  but  when  a  fellow  does  a 
better  and  more  intelligent  job  and  is  more 
efficient,  when  he  works  harder  and  puts  in 
more  time  and  invests  his  money  and  takes 
a  risk  and  does  all  of  these  things,  he  de¬ 
serves  a  reward. 

I  think  we  can  show  very  clearly  that  the 
farmer  works  more,  and  puts  in  his  own 
money  and  takes  a  terrific  risk  on  the 


weather,  and  vast  fluctuations  on  price,  and 
in  general  we  can  show  he  is  far  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  and  he  has  increased  his  efficiency, 
I  think,  three  times  as  fast,  81  percent  in 
the  last  12  years  as  compared  to  27  percent 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

But  if  I  could  get  anything  specific  and 
definite  on  the  dairy  farmer,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  helpful  to  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
nail  it  down  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  would  like  to  do  that.  I  will 
see  if  I  can  get  them  and  supply  theni  to 
you  for  the  record.  And  I  did  want  to  stress 
that  point.  I  personally  am  getting  rather 
tired  of  people  who  consider  the  price-sup¬ 
port  program — who  seem  to  think  that  the 
farmer  is  just  sitting  there  waiting  for  some¬ 
body  to  bail  him  out  of  his  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  agree  with  you  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  know  that  that  is  not  true, 
that  they  have  made  great  advances. 

And  I  also  do  not  like  the  proposition  that 
many  of  the  plants  are  not  making  any  moves 
to  do  a  better  job,  both  qualitywise  and  in 
terms  of  cost  of  operations,  because  many  of 
them  make  extensive  outlays  for  the  increase 
of  their  efficiency  in  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions. 

Some  of  the  plants  just  a  hundred  miles, 
or  75  miles  or  so  in  Wisconsin  out  of  Twin 
Cities,  some  of  those  already  excellent  plants 
have  practically  completely  been  rebuilt  last 
year.  Why? 

For  one  thing,  to  produce  more  efficiently 
at  a  better  price,  to  get  more  money  for  a 
better  product,  and  cut  their  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  managers  of  an 
organization  in  that  area  some  10  days  or 
so  ago.  And  those  gentlemen  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time — and  these  were  managers  of 
cooperative  associations— -discussing,  on  the 
basis  of  engineerng  studes  that  they  had 
made,  and  the  like  of  that,  how  they  could 
organize  their  work  force  to  get  more  out 
of  their  labor  and  how  they  could  cut  their 
costs,  and  they  have  done  some  pretty  re¬ 
markable  things.  Even  though,  going  as  far 
as  they  have,  they  are  not  able  to  make  any 
particular  margin  of  return  to  return  to  pro¬ 
ducers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  will  try  to  get  this  information  for  you, 
Senator. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  will  be  very,  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  thank  you. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  want  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Reed.  You  certainly  do  an  excellent  job 
in  presenting  your  case.  You  are  very,  very- 
convincing  and  persuasive.  And  it  will  be 
helpful,  I  am  sure,  on  the  floor,  and  in  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  when  we 
work  on  this  bill,  which  we  intend  to  do  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  persuade  our  colleagues  to 
go  to  work  on  it. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 


TRAVELING  EXPENSES  OF  MEM¬ 
BERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  days  two  reporters 
for  the  Knight  newspapers,  Mr.  Don 
Oberdorfer  and  Mr.  Walter  Pincus,  have 
cited  a  long  list  of  glaring  abuses  of  ex¬ 
pense-account  allowances  of  Members 
of  Congress  while  on  travels  abroad. 
These  disclosures  only  further  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  a  law  requiring  the  full 
publication  of  all  these  expense-account 
allowances. 

On  three  occasions  the  Senate  has 
approved  such  a  bill,  but  each  time  it 
was  rejected  by  the  House.  This  pro¬ 
posal  will  be  offered  again  before  this 
Congress  adjourns,  and  I  am  hoping  that 


the  next  time  we  shall  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful. 

It  is  the  taxpayers’  money  that  is  in¬ 
volved,  and  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  our  failure  to  render  a  public  ac-y 
counting. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  boc]£  of 
the  Record  two  editorials,  one  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  oLJune  1, 
and  one  appearing  in  Life  magazine  of 
June  6. 

There  being  no  objection*'  the  edito¬ 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


lily  News,  June  1, 


[From  the  Washington 
196M 

Expense  Crackdown 

Two  reporters  for/the  Knight  newspapers 
(Akron,  Miami,  Detroit,  and  Charlotte)  say 
in  a  copyrighted/article  published  by  their 
papers  that  expense-account  records  of  trav¬ 
eling  Congressmen  have  been  altered  to  cover 
up  expenses/not  correctly  chargeable  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  reporters,  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Walter 
Pincus, /fited  a  long  list  of  examples. 

Inquiries  by  other  reporters  among  Con¬ 
gressmen  later  brought  general  denials.  But 
the/House  Administration  Committee,  which 
i|/supposed  to  keep  watch  on  such  things, 
romptly  held  a  closed  meeting  and  the 
chairman,  Representative  Omar  Burleson,- 
said  a  crackdown  on  expenses  accounts  was 
ordered. 

More  important  is  the  action  taken  by 
Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  House.  He 
shut  off  the  records.  No  other  reporters  can 
have  a  look  at  them.  Mr.  Oberdorfer  and 
Mr.  Pincus  said  they  encountered  the  same 
trouble  before  they  had  finished  their 
checkup. 

“The  voucher  records  are  not  now  avail¬ 
able  while  I  have  the  entire  matter  under 
advisement,”  said  Mr.  Roberts. 

This,  despite  Speaker  Rayburn’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  records  would  be 
opened. 

This  Roberts  is  the  fellow  who  last  year 
took  a  Government-owned  Cadillac,  driven 
by  a  Government  employee,  to  his  home  in 
ndiana.  Vance  Trimble,  the  Scripps-How- 
!?Vd  writer  who  won  three  major  journalism 
praxes  for  his  articles  on  such  loose  practices, 
ask£d  Mr.  Roberts  about  this. 

“I  can  use  it  (the  car)  any  way  I  see  fit,’1 
he  saic 

WhichNis  typical  of  public  employees  who 
think  tlie  public  money,  and  the  records  to 
show  how  lt^is  spent,  belong  to  them  per¬ 
sonally. 

[From  Life\iagazine,  June  6,  1960] 
Honest\  Is — A  Policy? 

Is  honesty  the  bext  policy — or  just  a  pol¬ 
icy?  A  lot  of  youngVieople,  in  this  era  of 
payola  and  rigged  qUte  shows,  have  been 
asking  this  cynical  quesUon.  Three  events 
last  week  seemed  to  justffv  the  cynicism: 

Congressmen,  who  are  send  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  loose  practices  others,  have 
been  soaking  the  taxpayers  fo^ome  curious 
oversights  of  their  own — such  5k  yacht  club 
flags,  seven  “meals”  a  day,  $40\.bar  bills, 
$90  cabaret  bills,  luxury  cruises,  5tad  costly 
visits  to  Honolulu  and  other  resort  N[eas- 

Henry  Welch,  the  $17,500  director\f  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  Antibiotics 
Division,  raked  in  $260,766  in  7  years  ffipm 
the  drug  industry  he  was  supposed  to  re&- 
late,  by  running  medical  journals  frequently-, 
touting  the  antibiotics  he  was  supposed  to 
evaluate.  Health  Secretary  Flemming,  who 
knew  of  his  sideline  but  not  the  size  of  his 
extra  income,  forced  him  out  only  after 
Senator  Kefauver’s  antitrust  subcommittee 
dredged  out  the  facts  by  subpena. 


8. 


S,  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  approved  two  reports, 
-an  ppraisal  Practices,  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management . 
^zona  and  Electric  Power  Contract  for  Yellowstone  National  Park."  p.  DS57 


9.  APPROBATIONS;  ITEM  VETO.  Rep.  Schwengel  spoke  in  support  of  legislatiori  to 
give  tRe  President  authority  to  veto  individual  items  in  appropriation/bills, 

and  reviewed  the  history  of  the  item  veto  as  it  has  been  used  in  the  /Various 
States.  fcp.  11831-3  7 

SENATE 


0.  MILK;  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with 
amendment  S.  2917,  to  modify  the  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat 
(S,  Rept.  1592).  p.  11705 


1. 


12. 


COTTON;  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS ;  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES.  The  Apiculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  the  following  bills: 
p.  D554  \  / 

H.  R.  12115,  to  extend Vhe  present  minimum  national  marketing  quota  for  extra* 
long  staple  cotton  to  the  1961  crop; 

H.  R.  11646,  with  amendment,  to  amend  the  aa£  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  collect  and  publish  statistics/of  the  grade  and  staple  length  of 
cotton  by  defining  certain  offenses  in  connption  with  the  sampling  of  cotton 
classification  and  providing  a  penalty  provision; 

S.  3117,  to  treat  all  basic  agricultural  commodities  alike  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  remeasuring  acreage  allotments;  and 

S.  3450,  relating  to  the  endowment/^nd  support  of  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  to  increase  the  authb^ized  appropriations  for  resident 
teaching  grants  to  land-grant  instltutioi 

PERSONNEL.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
S.  3485,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  travel\and  transportation  costs  for 
persons  selected  for  appointment  to  cdrtain  portions  in  the  U.  S.  (S.  Rept. 
1584).  pp.  11705 

The  Government  Operatj&ns  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  766,  to 
amend  existing  laws  so /as  to  modify  the  strict  penalty  provision  in  title  5, 

U,  S,  Code,  for  the  use  of  Government -owned  vehicles^and  aircraft  for  other  than 
official  purposes  apxl  give  to  the  heads  of  department s\or  agencies  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  fixing yl&e  disciplinary  action  in  any  given  o^se  (S.  Rept.  1587). 
p.  11705 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  an'original  bill, 

S.  3672,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  Federal  classified  and  postal  employees 
(S.  Rept.  1590).  p.  11705 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report  \but  did  not 
actually/report)  H.  R,  7758,  to  improve  the  administration  of  overseas  activi¬ 
ties  of7 the  Government  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  and 
uniform  system  for  more  effectively  compensating  Government  employees  for  addi¬ 
tional  costs,  and  for  hardships  and  inconveniences,  incident  to  theiryworking 
alignments  in  overseas  areas  and  providing  for  uniformity  of  treatment  for  all 
rerseas  employees  to  the  extent  justified  by  relative  conditions  of  employment; 
and  S.  3421,  relating  to  payment  of  death  benefits  under  the  Federal  Empl^rees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act.  p.  D555 


.3.  FORESTRY.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  nor' 
actually  report)  S.  J.  Res.  95,  providing  for  the  acceleration  of  the  reforests 
tion  programs  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  p.  D554 


-  4  - 


Sen.  Goldwater  commended  the  Forest  Service  on  their  work  in  creating 


'a  very  unique  playground  out  of  land  that  was  of  little  value  to  either  the 


^itizenry  or  the  Forest  Service"  and  suggested  that  similar  programs  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  would  be  of  value,  pp.  11712-3 


14.  WATERSHEDS  *  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee\approved  the  following  watershed  projects:  Caney  Creek,  Ky. ; yChippewa 
Creek,  Ohio;  Ischua  Creek,  N,  Y,;  Mill  Creek,  Pa.;  North  Broad  Rive/,  Ga. ; 
North  ForV  of  Little  River,  Ky.;  and  West  Fork,  Clarks  River,  Ky. /p.  D554 


15.  WILDLIFE;  CHEft^CAL  PESTICIDES.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm^rfce  Committee 

voted  to  repork  with  amendment  (but  did  not  actually  report)  3473,  requiring 
consultation  wich  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  appropriate  State  agencies 
prior  to  instituting  programs  using  chemical  pesticides  in/biological  control. 
The  "Daily  Digest"  Nutates  that  this  bill  was  amended  by  fine  substitution  of  the 
language  of  H.  R.  12^19,  a  similar  bill  which  has  been  Reported  by  the  House, 
p.  D555 


20. 


16.  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPRO  PR} 
11998,  but  deferred  final 


DION  BILL,  1961.  Began/debate  on  this  bill,  H.  R,  (1 
ansideration  until  today,  June  16.  pp.  11784-5 


17.  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS  APPROPRIATION  BILL, /1l961.  A  subcommittee  of  the 

Appropriations  Committee  voted  no  report  wit/^ amendments  to  the  full  committee 
this  bill,  H.  R.  11389.  p.  D554 


18.  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILI<.  1961.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  voted  to  report  with  d/endments  to  the  full  committee  this 
bill,  H.  R.  11776.  p.  D554 


19.  TRANSPORTATION,  The  Interstate  a.nj£  Foreigh\Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report 
with  amendment  (but  did  not  actually  reportJ\S.  3228,  relating  to  issuance  of 
certificates  of  convenience  aiya  necessity  by  ujie  ICC  to  certain  common  carriers 
by  motor  vehicle.  p.  D555 

The  Banking  and  Currency/feommittee  reported  with  amendment  S.  3278,  to  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  t^r  assist  State  and  local  governments  and  their  instm-f^lf 
mentalities  in  improving/mass  transportation  services  in  metropolitan  areas 
(S.  Rept.  1591).  p.  1>705 


BOTANICAL  GARDEN.  Ttfe  Public  Works  Committee  reported  wikh  amendment  S.  2919, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution N:o  study  and  investi¬ 
gate  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing  a  national  tropical  botanic 
garden  in  Haw al/  (S.  Rept.  1589).  p.  11705 


INFORMATION ^PUBLICATIONS.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  S'.  3579,  to  authorize  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  S.  to  pay 
in  advance  for  required  publications  (S.  Rept.  1583).  p.  11705 

Received  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  "Refusals  to  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  OBrice  of  Access  to  Records  of  the  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies" 

(S.  yfoc.  108).  p.  11707 


22. 


COJJTRACTS ;  PURCHASING.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  with  anfismd- 
lent  S.  3487,  to  amend  the  "Anti-Kickback  Statute"  to  extend  it  to  all  negotiated 
contracts  (S.  Rept.  1585).  p.  11705 


:3.  LANDS.  Received  from  the  Defense  Department  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  from  the  public  domain  of  lands  in  the  Ladd-Eielson,  Big  Delta, 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


June  15,  1060. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Proxmire,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2917] 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  it  do  pass  with  an  amendment. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  support  level  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterfat  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  marketing  year  to  not 
less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  not  less 
than  59.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat.  The  announced  support 
prices  for  this  year  of  $3.06  per  hundredweight  and  56.6  cents  per  pound 
are  the  same  as  have  been  in  effect  since  April  1,  1958.  The  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  the  marketing  year  ended  March  31, 
1960,  was  $3.23  for  manufacturing  milk  and  59.5  cents  for  butterfat. 
The  bill  would  tend  to  stabilize  prices  at  about  this  level  and  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  price  decline  which,  in  view  of  cost  increases  since 
April  1,  1958,  would  present  a  difficult  problem  to  dairy  farmers. 

Hearings  were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  on  May  19 
and  20  and  the  printed  hearings  are  now  available.  Passage  of  the 
bill  was  recommended  by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  the 
National  Fanners  Union  and  all  other  witnesses,  except  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  amendment  recommended  by  the  committee  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  retroactive.  When  the  bill 
was  introduced  the  current  marketing  year  had  not  yet  begun,  and  the 
bill  was  intended  to  be  effective  for  the  entire  marketing  year  begin¬ 
ning  April  1,  1960.  The  amendment  would  restrict  it  to  the  period 
from  ei  actment  until  the  end  of  the  marketing  year. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


DEPARTMENTAL  VIEW 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1960. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry , 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  replies  to  your  request  of  February 
4  ior  a  report  on  S.  2917,  a  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  201 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentence  to  be  inserted  immediately  after  the  first  sentence: 
“Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  April  1,  1960,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22 
per  hundredweight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively.” 

This  Department  recommends  that  the  bill  not  be  enacted. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  fix  by  law  a  specific  support  price  for  a  particu-/fl 
lar  marketing  year  without  regard  to  current  production  and  con-  - 
sumption  conditions.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  now 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support  prices  to  producers 
for  milk  and  butterfat  at  such  level  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
as  will  assure  an  adequate  supply.  The  act  leaves  to  the  Secretary 
the  determination  of  the  support  level,  -within  the  authorized  range, 
that  will  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  act  with  respect  to  dairy 
products.  This  permits  the  Secretary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
developments  in  production  and  consumption  in  determining  the 
support  level  for  each  marketing  year. 

The  announced  support  prices  for  the  1959-60  marketing  year  are 
$3.06  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents  a 
pound  for  butterfat.  These  prices  are  77  percent  of  the  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  and  parity  prices  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 
Further  progress  has  been  made  toward  closing  the  gap  between 
production  and  consumption  in  commercial  outlets.  It  has  been 
necessary,  however,  to  buy  substantial  quantities  of  dairy  products 
during  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  purchases  for  the 
marketing  year  will  contain  about  2  percent  of  the  milkfat  and  9 
percent  of  the  nonfat  milk  solids  marketed  by  farmers  in  the  form  of  ^ 
milk  and  cream  for  all  uses.  These  price  support  purchase  operations  ^ 
have  been  supplemented  by  special  programs,  involving  substantial 
expenditures,  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  by  schoolchildren 
and  military  personnel. 

Market  prices  of  some  dairy  products  rose  above  the  CCC  buying 
prices  in  the  last  5  months  of  calendar  year  1959.  For  the  first  9 
months  (April-December)  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year,  the  actual 
prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  $3.22  a  hundredweight  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  59.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  This  is  the  level 
that  the  bill  seeks  to  maintain  throughout  the  1960—61  marketing  year. 

On  January  8  the  Department  announced  that  the  present  support 
program  for  milk  and  butterfat  would  be  continued  through  the 
1960-61  marketing  year.  There  is  reasonable  prospect  that  market 
conditions  again  will  keep  prices  above  the  support  level  during  part 
of  the  year.  If  market  demand  will  not  result  in  such  a  higher  level, 
maintaining  the  higher  level  through  support  operations  would  tend 
to  widen  again  the  gap  between  production  and  consumption  and  to 
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increase  Government  purchases.  Continuation  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  assurance  that  prices  to  producers  will  not  drop 
below  the  support  level  at  any  time  during  the  next  marketing  year. 
Market  conditions  will  ho  permitted  to  determine  whether  actual 
prices  will  be  above  this  level. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse,  Acting  Secretary. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

(c)  The  price  of  whole  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products 
of  such  commodities,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  at  such 
level  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adecpiate  supply. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  'provisions ,  for  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  enactment  of  this  sentence  and  ending  March  31 , 
1961,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the 
price  of  butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per 
hundredweight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively .  Such 
price  support  shall  be  provided  through  loans  on,  or  pur¬ 
chases  of,  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat,  and 
for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1956,  surplus  stocks  of  dairy 
products  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  disposed  of  by  any  methods  determined  necessary  by  the 
Secretary.  For  the  period  beginning  September  1,  1954,  and 
ending  June  30,  1955,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000, 
and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed 
$75,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
by  children  in  (1)  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school  grade  and 
under;  and  in  (2)  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care 
centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children. 
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86th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 654 


[Report  No.  1592] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  27,1960 

Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Wiley,  and  Mr.  Hennings)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

June  15,  1960 

Reported  by  Mr.  Proxmire,  with  an  amendment 
[Strike  out  all  after  tlie  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 


To  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  subsection  -(e)-  of  section  SOT  of  the  Agricultural  Aet 

4  of  1049  -{T  -U-.-S.C.  -1-440)  7  as  amended,  is  further  amended 

5  by  adding  the  folio-wing  new  sentence  to  be  inserted  immedi- 

6  atdy  after  the  first  sentence-: 

I  -Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions?  for  the  mai- 

8  keting  year  beginning  April  T?  4000?  the  price  of  milk  for 

9  wfwttbptwk#  nn-rBAses  and  the  priee  of  butterfat  shall  be 


I 
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1  suppen4e4  at  less  tfe-an  pee  kuadecdwelgbl  tm4  &941 

2  cents  pee  pound,  respectively^ 

3  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

4  of  194,9  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 

5  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  be  inserted  imme- 

6  diately  after  the  first  sentence:  “Notwithstanding  the  fore- 

7  going  provisions,  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  enactment 

8  of  this  sentence  and  ending  March  31,  1961,  the  price  of 

9  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of  butter  fat 

10  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $ 3.22  per  hundredweight 

11  and  7)9.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively  A 
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Januaby  27,  1960 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

June  15,1960 

Reported  with  an  amendment 


//  'ft'0 

I 


calendar,  and  Poage  farm  bill;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  week:  supplement 
appropriation  bill,  H.  R.  12176,  extension  of  farm  labor  program,  H.  R.  7624 
1  additives  bill,  and  H.  R.  9996,  importation  of  excess  property, 

12136)  He  Also  stated  that  any  votes  on  Mon,  or  Tues.  would  go  over 
1  Wed,  (p.  12174) 

until  Mon,,  June  20,  p,  12175 


SENATE  -  JUNE  18 


19,  COTTON,  Passed  as  reported  H,  R,  11646,  to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the 

Secretary  of  Apiculture  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  of/the  grade  and 
staple  length  o\  cotton,  as  amended,  by  defining  certain  offenses  in  connection 
with  the  sampiing\of  cotton  for  classification  and  providyig  a  penalty  provi¬ 
sion,  p,  12275  \ 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  12115,  to  extend  the  jffinimum  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  to  the  1961  crj*p.  This  bill  will  now 
be  sent  to  the  President,  p,  12276 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS,  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Hart,  S.  2917,  to 
establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat.  p.  12275 


21.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  Passed  as  Reported  S,  3L£7,  to  treat  all  basic  agricultural 
commodities  alike  with  respect  teethe  costyof  remeasuring  acreage,  p.  12276 


22.  CHEMICAL  PESTICIDES.  Passed  without 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  ti 
tive"  shall  not  apply  to  a  pesticide( 
cultural  commodity  produced  from  tl 


leorament  H.  R.  7480,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Provide  that  the  term  "chemical  preserva- 
2mical  when  used  in  or  on  a  raw  agri¬ 
sort.,  and  to  require  that  shipping  con¬ 


tainers  for  raw  agricultural  commodities  INe  labeled  to  indicate  by  name  or 
function  the  presence  of  any  pesticide  chemical  that  had  been  applied  after 
harvest.  This  bill  will  now  "b/ sent  to  the  President,  pp.  12269-70 

Passed  over,  at  the  Request  of  Sen.  Hart,  S\3473,  to  provide  for  advance 
consultation  with  the  Fish yind  Wildlife  Service\and  with  State  wildlife  agencies 
before  the  beginning  of  any  Federal  program  involving  the  use  of  pesticides  or 
other  chemicals  designe^for  mass  biological  controls,  p.  12276 

Sens.  Curtis  and  Ca/lson  criticized  a  statement  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  that  the  uae  of  2-4D  weed  killer  on  wheat  fields  might  make  the 
wheat  unsalable,  ami  invited  any  interested  Senators  to\a  meeting  scheduled 
today  for  resolving  the  problem  created  by  this  announcement,  pp.  12310-2 

23.  PERSONNEL.  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Hart,  H.  R.  4^01,  to  amend  the 
act  of  Sept.  Jl,  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  involving  th\  national  secur¬ 
ity  the  prohibition  of  payment  of  annuities  and  retired  pay  tov^fficers  and 
employeesyS  the  U.  S.  and  S.  1638,  to  provide  for  an  effective  System  of 
personnelradministration  for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government^  p,  12269 
Passed  without  amendment  S.  3486,  to  authorize  Government  agencies  to  pro¬ 
vide  quarters,  household  furniture  and  equipment,  utilities,  subsistence,  and 
lauivdry  service  to  civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the  U»  S.  p,  12a72 
.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3485,  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Senses  Act  of  1946,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  travel  and  transportation 
^ost  for  persons  selected  for  appointment  to  certain  positions  in  the  U*  S. 
p.  12274 

£4.  WATERSHEDS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  11615  (in  lieu  of  similar  S.  3383), 
to  amend  Sec.  4  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  author¬ 
ize  Federal  assistance  on  watershed  projects  prior  to  acquisition  of  land, 
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U  /  /ft  O 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Coffin  to  provide  that  none  of  the  funds  for  technical  cooperation 
shall  be  used  to  initiate  any  project  or  activity  which  has  not  been  justified 
sto  the  House  and  Senate  (rather  than  justified  to  the  Committees  of  Apprecia¬ 
tions  of  the  House  and  Senate  as  provided  in  the  bill  as  reported),  pp. 
12129-30  J 

Rep.  Yates  to  strike  out  a  provision  of  the  bill  which  would  hCe  pro¬ 
vide  dN^hat  none  of  the  funds  could  be  used  for  the  Indus  River  Basin prolect  ■ 
in  Indffr  and  Pakistan,  pp.  12138-43  /" 

By  Rep^  Roosevelt  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  technical/cooperation 
from  $150,^00,000  to  $172,000,000.  pp.  12130-1  - /  - 

By  Rep.  ^ss  to  strike  out  a  provision  of  the  bill  providing  that  none  of 
the  funds  shall  be  used  to  study  the  advisability  of  a  Point  Four  Youth  Corps 
to  train  young  people  to  serve  abroad  in  the  technical  cooperat  i  on  program, 
pp.  12149-54 

11.  TRANSPORTATION.  TheNlnter state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  the 

following  bills:  p.  \2175  / 

S.  1508,  without  amei^dment ,  to  provide  for  the /Economic  regulation  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  under  the.  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (H.  Rept.  1913); 

S.  1509,  with  amendment^  to  amend  the  Interest e  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  “grandfather”  rights  (preference  rights  for  certain  carriers  operating 
in  the  past)  for  certain  motdr  carriers  and/freight  forwarders  in  Alaska 
(H.  Rept.  1914).  x  x 

12.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Ci\>dl  Spfcvice  Committee  reported  with  amendment 

S.  2857,  to  amend  the  Civil  ServiceSRhtirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  refunds 
of  contributions  in  the  case  of  anmtfbtants  whose  length  of  service  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  ma£imu\  annuity  allowable  under  the  act 
(H.  Rept.  1916).  p.  12175 


13.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  A  subcommittee  /ff  the  Interim 
voted  to  report  with  amendment  H.  R.  10418, 
Coronado  National  Memorial/  p.  D570 


and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the 


14.  FRUIT  AND  NUT  IMPORTS,  /he  “Daily  Digest”  states  Xhat  the  Rules  Committee 

tabled  H.  R.  12341,  regarding  import  restrictions  to  lemons,  oranges,  figs, 
dates,  and  walnuts. /p.  D570  * 

15.  WHEAT;  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Riehlman  inserted  a  newspaper\editorial  urging  enact¬ 

ment  of  legislation  to  provide  a  "new  approach"  to  the  f£rm  program,  stating 
that  last  yea/ “96  factory-style  farms  collected  more  than^50,000  each  in 
cash  loans  oh  their  wheat.”  p.  12171  x 

16.  SMALL  BUSJl^ESS;  MARKETING.  Rep.  Patman  inserted  his  testimony,  \nd  that  of 

Rep.  Mc/all,  before  the  House  Inter  state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
supporting  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  coSpodities  at 
unreasonably  low  prices,  pp.  12160-66 

17.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  the  following  legislative  program: 
-Mon.,  June  20:  consent  calendar,  followed  by  the  following  bills  under  Actions 

to  suspend  the  rules:  S.  1508,  Alaska  railroad  regulation,  S.  1509,  grandV 
father.rightS.f°r  got fr  carriers  in  Alaska,  H.  R.  9600,  donation  of  surplus' 
property  ,  and  H.  R.  11499,  use  of  surplus  property  by  States;  Tues:  PrivateX 
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or  interest  in  land  with  respect  to  which  such 
application  was  filed  in  accordance  with  the 
aplicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
an^J  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

?.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “for¬ 
mer  "Rwner”  means  the  person  from  whom 
any  laWd  or  interest  in  land  referred  to  in 
subsectiim  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  was  acquired  by  the  United  States;  or  if 
any  such  person  is  deceased,  his  spouse;  or 
if  such  spouse  is  also  deceased,  one  or  more 
of  his  naturalSor  adopted  children. 

Sec.  4.  No  application  shall  be  received  by 
the  Administratoi\nursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  after  c\e  year  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  rea\the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

PENALTIES  FOR  USE  OFViOVERN- 

MENT-OWNED  VEHICLES  FOR 

OTHER  THAN  OFFICIAL  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  766)  to  amend  section  5  or^he 
act  of  July  16,  1914,  relating  to  penalties 
for  the  use  of  Government-owned  ve¬ 
hicles  for  other  than  official  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1,  after  line  9, 
to  strike  out: 

Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  who  willfully  uses  or  authorizes  the 
use  of  any  Government-owned  vehicle  or 
aircraft,  or  of  any  vehicle  or  aircraft  leased 
by  the  Government,  for  other  than  official 
purposes  or  otherwise  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  such 
disciplinary  action  as  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  concerned  or  his  representative 
may  prescribe,  which  disciplinary  action 
may  include  removal  from  his  position,  if 
circumstances  warrant. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
who  willfully  uses  or  authorizes  the  use  of 
any  Government-owned  vehicle  or  aircraft, 
or  of  any  vehicle  or  aircraft  leased  by  the 
Government,  for  other  than  official'  purposes 
or  otherwise  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  suspended  from  duty  by  ^ 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  with* 
out  compensation,  for  not  less  than  oj/e 
month,  and  shall  be  suspended  for  a  longer 
period  or  summarily  removed  from  office  if 
circumstances  warrant. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

The  amendment  was  ordered^to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  i^ad  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  >fnrd  time  and 
passed. 

NATIONAL  TROPICAL  BOTANIC 
GARDEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2919)’  if  provide  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall 
study  and  investigate  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  / national  tropical  botanic  gar¬ 
den,  vyich.  had  been  reported  from  the 
Comofiittee  on  Public  Works,  with  an 
amacidment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
en&cting  clause  and  insert: 

'That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
fis  authorized  to  have  a  complete  study  and 
investigation  made  of  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  national  tropical  botanic  garden  to  be 


located  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  research  and  education  concerning 
tropical  flora,  and  for  the  instruction  and  rec¬ 
reation  of  the  people.  The  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  may  be  made  by  such  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress,  within  one  year  after  funds  are  made 
available  to  conduct  the  study  and  investiga¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  Act,  a  report  of  the 
findings  of  such  study  and  investigation,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  recommendations  as  are 
deemed  appropriate.  Such  report  shall  con¬ 
tain,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  specific 
findings  with  respect  to  (1)  which  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  best  suited  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  the  botanic  garden  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  to  the  United  States  of  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  such  a  botanic  garden. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosser 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tir 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  /ead: 
bill  providing  for  a  study  and  investi- 
gikion  of  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  na- 
tionaV tropical  botanic  gardein” 


ILLS  PASSEIVOVER 

The  bill  *S.  3672)  hs  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers 
and  employee^  of  jme  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  nexLfnsprder. 

Mr.  HART.  yOvei 

The  PRESIDING  &FFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bil l  (S.  3278)  t&.  amend  section 
701  of  tile  Housing  Act  oKl954  (relating 
to  urtam  planning  grants  )\  and  title  II 
of  the  Housing  Amendments \f  1955  (re¬ 
lating  to  public  facility  loansK  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  and  their 
Public  instrumentalities  in  improving 
mass  transportation  services  in  n^tro- 
politan  areas,  was  announced  as  next^in 
order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  li 
a  very  desirable  one ;  but  I  must  ask  that 
it  go  over,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  appropriate  for  disposition  during 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  be  passed 
W£L 


The  bill  (S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price 
support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  this  bill,  too,  is  a  very  desirable 
one;  but,  again,  I  must  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  disposition  during 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  go  over. 


directed  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  provide  for  the  releas e/f  re¬ 
strictions  and  reservations  contained  in 
an  instrument  conveying  certah*  land  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Stifife  of  Wis¬ 
consin  was  considered,  orderal  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  tirq/f,  and  passed. 

COLLECTION  AND  PUBLICATION  OF 

STATISTICS  OF  iSRADE  AND  STA¬ 
PLE  LENGTH  OJ  DOTTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1164&)  to  amend  the  act  au¬ 
thorizing  theifecretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade 
and  stapl^ength  of  cotton,  as  amended, 
by  defining  certain  offenses  in  connec¬ 
tion  'm/ch  the  sampling  of  cotton  for 
classification  and  providing  a  penalty 
provision,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
haX  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
imendment,  on  page  2,  line  12,  after 
‘(c)”,  to  strike  out  “for  any  person  to 
alter,  or  cause  to  be  altered,  any  sample 
taken  for  classification  under  this  Act 
by  any  means  such  as  trimming,  peeling, 
or  dressing  the  sample,  or  by  removing 
any  leaf,  trash,  dust,  or  other  material 
from  the  sample”  and  insert  “for  any 
person  knowingly  to  alter  or  cause  to  be 
altered  a  sample  taken  for  classification 
under  this  Act  by  any  means  such  as 
trimming,  peeling,  or  dressing  the  sam¬ 
ple,  or  by  removing  any  leaf,  trash,  dust, 
or  other  material  from  the  sample  for 
the  purpose  of  misrepresenting  the 
actual  quality  of  the  bale  from  which  the 
sample  was  taken”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3450)  to  amend  section  22 
(relating  to  the  endowment  and  support 
of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts)  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  authorized  appropriation  for 
resident  teaching  grants  to  land  grant 
nstitutions,  was  announced  as  next  in 
der. 

x.  HART.  Mr.  President,  again,  it  is 
a  durable  bill,  but  certainly  not  appro¬ 
priates,  for  calendar  action.  I  ask  that 
it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  ovefc 


CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
I  ATI  SOUTHERN 


RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS  AND 
RESERVATIONS  IN  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  WISCONSIN 

The  bill  (H.R.  11952)  to  repeal  the  act 
of  May  29,  1958,  which  authorized  and 


EASEMENT 
THE  CINC 
RAILWAY 

The  bill  (S.  366^0  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  an 
easement  over  certain,  lands  to  the 
trustees  of  the  CincinnauSSouthern  Rail¬ 
way,  their  successors,  anck  assigns  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third\time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThatS.  not 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 'the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  upc 
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suN  terms  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to 
grant  and  convey  by  proper  instrument  a  per- 
petuaiSeasement  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ^Southern  Railway,  their  successors 
and  assigns,  in,  upon,  across,  and  over  na¬ 
tional  forest  lands  and  other  lands  under  the 
JurisdictionNaf  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  cVnstruction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  line  of  railway  incident 
to  the  relocation  of  its  main  line  between 
Tateville,  Kentucky,  and  Flat  Rock,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  for  any  Belated  purposes  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
such  easement  (a)  shell  be  granted  only 
upon  a  finding  by  the  S^retary  that  it  will 
not  be  incompatible  with  the  public  interest, 
(b)  shall  not  include  any  more  land  than  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  tma  purpose  for 
which  granted,  (c)  shall  include  provisions 
for  payment  of  adequate  compensation,  and 
(d)  may  include  a  right  to  useSJrom  the 
subject  lands  materials  and  products  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  authorized 
improvements  thereon  upon  the  payment  of 
adequate  compensation  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  All  or  any  part  of  such  easemeht 
may  be  annulled  or  forfeited  by  declaration 
of  the  Secretary  for  failure  to  comply  with’ 
the  terms  of  the  grant  or  for  nonuse  for  a 
period  of  two  consecutive  years  or  aban¬ 
donment  of  rights  granted  under  authority 
hereof. 


TREATMENT  OF  BASIC  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  COMMODITIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3117)  to  treat  all  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  alike  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  remeasuring  acreage,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agricujture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  374(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1374(b) ) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ‘‘The  Secretary  shall  by  appro¬ 
priate  regulations  provide  for  the  remeasure¬ 
ment  upon  request  by  the  farm  operator  of 
the  acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on 
the  farm  and  for  the  measurement  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on  the 
farm  remaining  after  any  adjustment  of 
excess  acreage  hereunder  and  shall,  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  the  farm  opera 
tor  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  county  conn 
mittee  for  the  expense  of  the  measurement/of 
adjusted  acreage  or  the  expense  of  renyias- 
urement  after  the  initial  measurement  pr  the 
measurement  of  adjusted  acreage.  The  regu¬ 
lations  shall  also  provide  for  the  nffund  of 
any  deposit  or  payment  made  fof  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  remeasurement  of  the  initially 
determined  acreage  or  the  adjusted  acreage 
when  because  of  an  eror  in  tha«etermi  nation 
of  such  acreage  the  remeasurement  brings 
the  acreage  within  the  allotment  or  permitted 
acreage  or  results  in  a  cbfenge  in  acreage  in 
excess  of  a  reasonable  /Variation  normal  to 
measurements  of  acreage  of  the  commodity. 
Unless  the  requirements  for  measurement  of 
adjusted  acreage  sxp  met  by  the  farm  opera¬ 
tor,  the  acreage  nfior  to  such  adjustment  as 
determined  by  tJAe  county  committee  shall  be 
considered  theAcreage  of  the  commodity  on 
the  farm  in  (''determining  whether  the  ap¬ 
plicable  fanm  allotment  has  been  exceeded. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The/bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  arthird  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  MINIMUM  MARKET¬ 
ING  QUOTA  FOR  EXTRA  LONG 
STAPLE  COTTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  12115)  to  extend  the 
minimum  national  marketing  quota  for 
extra  long  staple  cotton  to  the  1961 
crop  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 

PROPERTY  TO  THE  VILLAGE  OF 

HIGHLAND  FALLS,  N.Y. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6479)  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  village  of  Highland 
Falls,  N.Y.,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  3, 
after  the  world  “at”,  to  strike  out  “50 
per  centum  of  the  ”, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
^grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
ti\e. 

IT  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed 

ILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  >S.  3473)  to  provide  fpf  ad¬ 
vance  consultation  with  the  Fifli  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  with  State  wildlife 
agencies  before\the  beginning  of  any 
Federal  programNinvolving/the  use  of 
pesticides  or  other\chemj6als  designed 
for  mass  biological  Ncomrols,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  oro/r. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pj^shstent,  by  request, 
I  ask  that  the  bill/go  ow,  and  I  also 
ask  the  Calendar /No.  1664\H.R.  12381, 
which  is  the  pending  business,  also  go 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \Calen- 
dar  Nos.  1063  and  1664  will  be  N^ssed 
over. 


QUIE^  TITLE  TO  CERTAIN  LANDU 
THIN  THE  NEZ  PERCE  INDIAN' 
SSERVATION,  IDAHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
ill  (S.  2711)  to  quiet  title  to  certain 
lands  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  after  line 
2,  to  strike  out: 

,  Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  entry  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  into  a 
stipulation  in  litigation  now  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  under  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat. 
1049)  that  this  land  is  not  involved  in  such 
litigation. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United/ 
States  in  the  lands  within  the  Nez  Perc 
Reservation,  Idaho,  now  reserved  for  ager 
school,  or  cemetery  purposes  is  hereby V&e- 
clared  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  NezJperce 
Tribe  of  Indians,  subject  to  the  righVof  the 
United  States  to  use  said  lands  toy  agency, 
school,  or  administrative  purpose 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  sh£ll  be  con¬ 
strued  as  confirming  or  denyhrfg  the  claim 
that  said  lands  have,  since  1/855  and  up  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  been  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  Statesyfor  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Cfaims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section^?  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  UJ50),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the tie  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  /tie  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  aafendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  y ill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a >nird  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


tUSTEESHIP  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
FOR  THE  CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUX 
TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4786)  declaring  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of  South 
Dakota,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
after  line  13,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
issed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
TRUST  TO  THE  CITIZEN  BAND  OF 
POTAWATOMI  INDIANS  OF  OKLA¬ 
HOMA' 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  799fi)  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  in  trust  to  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  which  nad  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in¬ 
sert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  theNnterior  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  approximately  57.99 
acres  of  land  more  particularly  described  in 
section  2  of  this  Act,  subject  to  the  riWit  of 
the  Absentee  Shawnee  of  Oklahoma,  SacSand 
Fox  of  Oklahoma,  Kickapoo  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  to  use 
Potawatomi  community  house  that  may  be'' 
constructed  and  maintained  thereon.  The 
title  of  the  tribe  thereto  shall  be  subject  to 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  House  sub¬ 
committee  voted  to  report  bill  to  increase\miil;  and  butterfat  price  supports.  House 
committee  reported  housing  bill.  Sen.  Long\  Hawaii,  introduced  and  discussed  bill 
re  change  of  apportionment  formula  of  Sghool  'Lunch  Act.  Sen.  Ellender  submitted  and 
discussed  measure  to  establish  annual  National  Xorests  Products  Week. 
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HOUSE 


APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  repo’Lted  without  amendment 
H.  R.  12740,  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  t§61  (H.  Rept.  1923) 

(p.  12382),  The  bill  /icludes  an  estimate  of  $l,500,00\for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  The  Committee  earmarked  $200,000  of  this  estimate  for  a 
program  to  eradicat/the  screwworm  in  the  Southwest;  the  balance  of  $1,300,000 
is  for  additional  Research  to  develop  new  methods  of  controlling  insects  and 
other  pests  of  plants  and  animals.  The  Committee  did  not  approve  an  estimate 
of  $500,000  for/Forelgn  Agricultural  Service  for  agricultural  market  develop¬ 
ment  and  trade/promotion  activities  in  foreign  countries  and  necessary  support 
in  the  U.  S./ 

The  bil/also  includes  $73,666,700  for  payment  of  the  first  installment  of 
the  subscription  of  the  United  States  in  the  International  DevelopmentYAssocia- 
tion.  / 

The /Committee  denied  the  request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$986y800  for  further  expansion  of  international  trade  fairs  and  trade  missions, 
statang  that  it  Mis  in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  the  program  but  con¬ 
siders  the  amount  provided  for  1961  in  the  regular  bill  by  the  House  fully 


2.  HOUSING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R/ 
12603V  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  communities  (H.  Rept.  1924).  p.  ^2382 


3.  MILK;  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  The  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  12238,  with  an  amendment 
to  substitute  the  language  of  a  similar  bill,  S,  2917,  to  provide  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  support  level  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  marketing  year,  beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  until  March  31,  1961,  to  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  not  less  than  59.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat. 

. p.  D579 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committe<  Reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  7810,  to  credit  periods  of  inteima±  during  Wor  l  War  II  to  certain 
Federal  employees  of  Japanese  ancestry  for  purposes  d  the  Civil  Service  Re- 


and  the  Ann 


tirement  Act 
p.  12381 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Po 
port  to  the  full  committee 
certain  Federal  employees, 
similar  bill,  H.  R.  12495. 


and  Sick  Leave  Act 


Office  and  Civil 
2575,  to  provide 
an  amendment 
580 


51  (H.  Rept.  1920). 


ice  Committee  voted  to  re; 
health  benefits  program  for 


substitute  the  language  of  a 


MINERALS;  LANDS.  A  subcommittee  ok  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
voted  to  report  with  amendment  H.  R.  11200,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  certain  reserved  miiier^i  interests  of  the  U.  S.  located  in 
Fla.  to  the  record  owners  of  the  land.x  pp.  D5 79-80 


WATERSHEDS.  Received  a  letter  from  trhe  Agriculture  Committee  approving  the 
following  watershed  projects:  Mill'  Creek Pa. ,  Chippewa  Creek,  0,,  Ischua 
Creek,  N.  Y. ,  West  Fork  of  Ciarks/River,  North  Fork  of  Little  River,  Ky. , 
North  Broad  River,  Ga. ,  Bad  Axe/Wisc.,  TaboX.Creek,  Mo.,  Mill-Picayune  Creek, 
Badger  Creek,  Iowa,  Vineland  Area  Tributary  tb, Arkansas  River,  Colo.,  Huff 
Creek,  S.  C„ ,  and  Brush  Creek,  W,  Va.  p»  12376 

RECLAMATION.  Received  from  the  Interior  Department,  a  coordinated  report  on 
San  Juan-Chama  project,  Colorado-New  Mexico,  and  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project.  New  Mexico,  p./  12381 


ei 


8.  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1961. 
bill,  H.  R.  11998.  Senate  conferees  have 


Conferees 
been  appo 


appointed  on  this 
ited.  p.  12377 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM'.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  the  call  o  Consent 

Calendar  and  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  for  consideratio  artain  bills 

on  the  program  for  Mon.,  June  20  (see  Digest  111  and  112)  3  postponed 

until  Tues.  an4  Fri«  (p.  12376) .  He  stated  that  today,  Ju  the  Poage 

farm  bill  will  be  considered  and  the  Private  Calendar  will  Lied  (p.  12337, 


SENATE 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1961.  Passed  with  amendments,  by  a  vdt  >f 

81  to  A,  this  bill,  H.  R.  12232  (pp.  12470-85).  Agreed  to,  by  a  voteN  56  to 
23,  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Stenn  ,  re¬ 
quiring  Senators  and  Representatives  and  their  employees  to  report  expenc 
tures  made  while  traveling  in  foreign  countries  on  official  business  (pp. 

’>-83).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p«  12485). 


'476- 


11.  PUBLIC  bjEBT;  TAXATION.  Passed  with  amendments,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0,  H.  R 

12381,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  public  debt  limit  and  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax,  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates  (pp.  12393,  12398-24,  12426-44, 
12448-70).  / 

12.  SALINE  WATER.  \A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted 

to  report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments  S.  3557,  to  expand  and  extend 
the  saline  watery  conversion  program,  p.  D578  / 


13.  MILK;  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  As  reported  (see  Digest  109),  S.  2917,  would  Increase  the 
price  support  level  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  for  the  remainder 
of  the  current  marketing  year,  beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
until  March  31,  1961,  to  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  for  manufacturing 
milk  and  not  less  than  59.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  (as  introduced  the 
bill  would  have  increased  support  prices  by  these  amounts  for  the  entire  market- 
ing  year  beginning  April  lt  1960) . 


14.  MINIMUM  WAGE.  Sen.  Young,  Ohii 
wages  and  to  extend  their  covei 


urged  enactment  03 
ige.  p.  12396 


legislation  to  raise  minimum 


15.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson X  Tex. ,  announced  that  the  legislative  program 
for  today,  June  21,  would  include  consideration  of  the  following:  H.  R.  11776, 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1961;  H.  R.  11389,  the  general 
Government  matters  appropriation  bill\for  1961;  H.  R.  10455,  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act;  H.  R.  2565,  relating  to  fish  and  game  management  on  mili¬ 
tary  reservations;  and  S.  2692,  to  establish  an  oceanographic  research  program. 


p.  12486 


\ 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


)IX 


16.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Roberts,  Ala.,  inserting  a  summary, 
with  various  tables,  showing  the  results  of  a  study  of  air  in  various  cities 
and  rural  locations,  pp.  A5277-8  ^ 

RECLAMATION.  Rep.  Chenoweth  inserted  a  report  of  theV  committee  on  irrigation  and 
reclamation  to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  CongreSf.  pp.  A5282-4 

Rep.  U liman  inserted' an  address,  "What  Reclamation  In  the  Arid  and  Semi-Arid 
West  Has  Meant  to  the/United  States."  pp.  A5295-7 

18.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extep/ion  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Langen  inserting;, facts  made  public 

by  the  National  Foundation  for  Ecnomic  Stability  regarding  agriculture  and 
stating  that  the/facts  "show  the  disruptive  effects  which  a  depressed  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  has  had  on  consumer  sales  and  the  entire  national \economy." 
p.  A5284 

19.  FOREIGN  AID/  Speeches  in  the  House  by  various  Representatives  during  debate  on 

the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill.  pp.  A5235-6,  A5287,  A5289,  A£297, 
A5297-8 

20.  ROADS y  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Baring  inserting  an  article,  "Our  Great 
Big/Highway  Bungle,"  and  commending  the  writer  "in  presenting  a  true  pictuX^ 

the  waste,  graft,  and  corruption  that  has  now  infiltrated  the  interstate 
cogram."  pp.  A5304-6 


-  4  - 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


21.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  H.  R.  12732,  by  Rep,  Hechler,  to  provide  that,  to  th£  maximum 
extent  practicable,  postage  rates  for  second-class  and  third- classr'tnail  shall 
cover  the  costs  of  such  mail;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  ^Committee. 

H.  R'i  12734,  by  Rep.  Pelly,  to  amend  title  39,  United  Stapes  Code,  the 
postal  service;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 


22.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  .  nv  J.  Res.  766,  by  Rep.  Loser,  providing^for  the  designation  of 
the  week  commenoihg  October  2,  1960,  as  "National  P;uM.ic  Works  Week";  to 


Judiciary  Committee. 


\ 


\ 


23.  SCHOOL  LUNCH.  S,  3700,  by xSen.  Long,  Hawaii^/to  amend  the  National  School 

Lunch  Act  in  order  to  provide  that  the  number  of  meals  served  to  schoolchildren 
in  a  State  participating  in  ttife  school  JKmch  program  shall  be  considered  a 
factor  in  determining  the  apportionment  of  funds .under  such  act;  to  Agriculture 
Committee.  Remarks  of  author.  p.j¥2384 


\ 


S.  3702,  by  Sen,  Robertson,  to  Amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Re-  G 


24.  BANKING. 

serve  Act,  as  amended,  to  e: 
banks  to  purchase  U.  S.  obligations  directly 
Currency  Committee. 


end  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 


*om  the  Treasury;  to  Banking  and 


25.  FOREST  PRODUCTS.  S/  J.  Res.  209,  by  Sen.  McClellan,  pfc^viding  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  National  Forest  Products  Week;  to  Judbs^ary  Committee. 

Remarks  of  author,  pp,  12384-5 


-0- 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

June  iy(  Free  importation  of  Philippine  tobacco,  H.  Ways  and  Means  (exec) 
[Birkhead,  FAS,  to  be  available  to  answer  questions). 

Hucation  of  children  of  migratory  workers,  H.  Education  and  Labor  (exec). 
Extension  of  veterans  loan  program,  H.  Rules. 


oOo 
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House  of  Representatives 
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/ 


lamher  Action 


■le  public  bills,  H.R.  12727-12734 

te  bills,  H.R.  12735-12739;  and 
Res.  765  and  766,  and  H.  Res. 

oduced.  Pages  12377,  12381,  12382 

rts  were  filed  as  follows: 
ig  a  supplemental  appropriation 
Labor  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
20  (H.  Rept.  1919) ; 

H.R.  7810,  relative  tb^ crediting  for  leave  purposes  of 
certain  internment  periods  of  employees  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  World  War  Ilj\amended  (H.  Rept.  1920); 

S.  1849,  relating  to  operation  route  of  postal  power¬ 
boat  service  in  Alaska  (H.  Rept.  1921) ; 

S.  3545,  to  permit  the  lease  or  sale  of  Alaska  Univer¬ 
sity  lands  by  sealed  competitive  bid$\(H.  Rept.  1922) ; 

H.R.  12740,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1961  (H.  Rep^.  1923) ;  and 
H.R.  12603,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  housing  and  the  re¬ 
newal  of  urban  communities  (H.  Rept.  1924) \ 

Pages  12381-12382 

Watershed  Projects:  Read  a  communication  front  .the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  notifying 
the  Speaker  of  approval  of  several  watershed  projects'.' 
The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  or 
Appropriations.  Page  123/6 

Legislative  Program:  Pursuant  to  a  unanimous/con- 
sent  request  the  calling  of  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
the  consideration  of  bills  under  suspension  of  tne  rules 
was  made  in  order  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  nex t. 

Page's  12375-12376 

Subpena:  Adopted  H.  Res.  565,  relating'to  compliance 
of  Representative  Roosevelt  to  subpen?  af  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  /  page  1 2377 

Defense  Department  Appropriations:  Disagreed  to 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  11998,  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1961 ; 
agreed  to  a  conference  requested  by  the  Senate;  and 
appointed  as  conferees  Representatives  Mahon,  Shep¬ 
herd,  Cannon,  Ford,  ama  Taber.  Page  12377 

Condolence  Resolmton:  Adopted  H.  Res.  566,  provid¬ 
ing  for  expressions/of  sorrow  and  condolence  on  the 
death  of  Representative  Douglas  H.  Elliott,  of  the  18th 
Congressional  Bhstrict  of  Pennsylvania.  After  numer¬ 
ous  Members/had  spoken  on  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  the  late  Congressman  the  Speaker 
appointed^  Representatives  Walter,  Fenton,  Morgan, 
Van  Zaddt,  Dague,  Saylor,  Mumma,  Curtin,  Quigley, 
Milliken,  and  Schneebeli  to  the  funeral  committee  on 
the,/artof  the  House.  Pages  12378-1 238 1 


Bills  Referred:  29  Senate-passed  bills  were  referred  to 
appropriate  committees.  pages  13377-12378 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Adjourned  at  12:53  p.m.  until 
Tuesday,  June  21,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the  House 
will  call  the  Private  Calendar  and  consider  H.R.  12261, 
Farm  Surplus  Commodities  Reduction  Act  of  i960  (2 
hours  of  debate),  and  H.R.  8860,  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  producers  on  public,  Indian, 
and  other  lands  (2  hours  of  debate).  Also  may  call 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  act/ui  several  bills  under  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules. 


(Committee  Meetings 


MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Committee  on  Agriculture :  The  Subcommittee  on 
Dairy  and  Poultry  in  executive  session  ordered  H.R. 
12238,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  level  of  price  support  for  milk  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  and  for  butterfat,  reported  favorably 
to  the  full  committee  with  an  amendment  that  would 
substitute  the  text  of  S.  2917,  a  similar  bill. 


GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

nnmittee  on  Armed  Services:  The  Special  Subcom- 
littee  on  the  Great  White  Fleet  met  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  and  heard  Dr.  William  Walsh  and  Stephan  Alex¬ 
ander,  president  and  executive  vice  president,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  Project  Hope,  discuss  the  project. 

MILITARY  combat  vehicles 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  In  executive  session  the 
special  committee  heard  Army  representatives’  explana¬ 
tion  and  "reply  to  Comptroller  General’s  criticism  of 
procuremenKpractices  in  connection  with  certain  com¬ 
bat  and  tacticM  vehicles.  The  subcommittee  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  this  subject  in  executive  session  on  Tuesday  at 
10  a.m. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Committee  on  Foreign\dffairs :  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jy.,  appeared  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Inter-Americah  Affairs  and  discussed  the 
Communist  threat  in  Latin  America. 

AFRICA 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Thd\Subcommittee  on 
Africa  met  in  an  informal  executive  session  with  Hon. 
Jaja  Anucha  Wachuku,  Speaker  of  the  Nigerian  House 
of  Assembly. 

MINES  AND  MINING 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  ordered  H.R.  1120b.  to 
authorize  sale  of  U.S.  reserved  mineral  interests  in  lands 
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located  in  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface 
thereof,  sported  favorably  with  an  amendment  to  the 
full  committee.  Representative  Haley,  the  author  of 
the  bill,  was'heard. 

The  subcommittee  also  considered  but  did  not  act  on 
the  following  bills:  H.R.  5021,  5023,  5668,  and  12390, 
relative  to  incentive  payments  to  domestic  producers  of 
beryl,  chromite,  andcolumbium-tantalum.  Representa¬ 
tives  Sisk  and  Ullman,  authors  of  H.R.  5021  and  5023, 
respectively,  were  heard,  in  behalf  of  their  bills.  Inte¬ 
rior  Department  representatives  were  heard  on  each 

bill. 

AUTO  DISTRIBUTION 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce :  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Commerce  and  Finance  heard  Chairman 


June  20,  1960 

Earl  W.  Kintner  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and. 
representatives  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealer's 
Association  and  National  Independent  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  on  H.R.  10201,  relative  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  automobiles  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
subcommittee  continues  hearings  on  the  same"’ subject  on 
Tuesday  at  10  a.m. 

GOVERNMENT  RETIREES’  HEALTI 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civ.it  Service:  The  Sub¬ 
committee  on  S.  2575,  to  provide  a  health  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  for  certain  retired  Government  employees,  today 
ordered  the  bill  reported  favorably  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  with  an  amendment  to  substitute  the  text  of 
H.R.  12495,  a  similar  hill,  with  technical  amendments. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  TUESDAY,  JUNE  21 

{All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  subcommittee  on  H.R\  11666, 
State,  Justice,  and  the  Judiciary  appropriations,  xo  a.m.  to.  hear 
Secretary  of  State  Herter,  and  2  p.m.,  1202  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


ing,  registration,  an,d  for  regulation  of  professional  and  practical 
nurses,  and  for  nursing  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
10  a.m.,  445  Old  Douse  Office  Building. 

Committee/on  Education  and  Labor,  Subcommittee  on  Safety 
and  Compensation,  on  mine  safety,  9:30  a.m.,  429  Old  House 
Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  General  Education,  executive,  on  education 
of  the  children  of  migratory  workers,  10  a.m.,  429  Old  House 


Subcommittee,  executive,  to  mark  up  H.R.  1223 1,  military.*  /  e  Building, 
construction  appropriations,  10  a.m.,  room  F-82,  Capitol.  <  /  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  executive,  on  pending  bills, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on  H.R.  5132,  active  duty  /\J0:3°  a-m->  U-3  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 

\  Committee  on  Government  Operations ,  Special  Subcommittee 
on\Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  on  matters  regarding  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  10  a.m.,  George  Washington  Inn. 


.  ... -  5U2> - , 

agreements  for  Reserve  officers,  10  a.m.,  212  Old  Senate  Office/ 
Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  executive,  on  c6m- 
mittee  business,  10  a.m.,  6228  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  open  and  executive,  on  H.R. 
12263,  construction  of  Amistad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Graride;  Con¬ 
vention  of  Paris  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  (Ex. 
D,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  and  H.J.  Res.  627,  relating  to  the  same 
subject;  treaties  of  friendship  with  Pakistan  and  France;  and 
draft  of  report  on  recent  hearings  on  the  summit  conference  and 
events  incident  thereto,  10  a.m.,  room  F-53^  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  executive,  on  com¬ 
mittee  business,  10  a.m.,  3110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  For/ign  Commerce,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee,  on  the  decline  of  coastal 
and  intercoastal  shipping,  10  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  special  subcommittee,  on  S.  3548, 
to  amend  the  Norris-LaGxrardia  Act,  10  a.m.,  2228  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Lab.dr  and  Public  Welfare,  executive,  on  S. 
1046,  proposing  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 

9  a.m.,  4232  New.  Senate  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  on  bills  providing  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  for  higher  education,  2  p.m.,  4232  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  / 

House  , 

/ 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Special  Subcommittee,  execu¬ 
tive  on  combat  and  tactical  vehicles  of  the  Army,  10  a.m.,  304 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

/  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia,  Subcommittee  No.  3, 
on  H.R.  12004,  ar*d  S.  1870,  to  provide  for  examination,  licens¬ 


Subbpmmittee  on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization, 
on  H.R.N2092,  to  amend  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  10  a.h^.,  1501-B  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committe’eKon  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands, H.R.  9050,  9051,  9055,  9056,  9057,  and  9095, 
all  of  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Park,  9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  executive, 
on  pending  bills,  1 1  adm,  1334  New  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Coftmxerce  and  Finance,  on  H.R.  10201, 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  automobiles  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  10  a.m.,  1334  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary\SubcommiUte  No.  3,  executive, 
on  pending  legislation,  10  a.m.,  353  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  2,  on  private  hills,  10  a.m.,  327  Old  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  ancffFisheries,  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine,  on  H.R.  10470,  to  authorize  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  make  advances  on  GovHnment-insured  ship 
mortgages,  10  a.m.,  219  Old  House  Office  Bidding. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servibe.  executive,  on 
pending  legislation,  10  a.m.,  2x5  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Rules,  to  consider  the  granting  of  a  rule  on 
H.R.  7903,  to  extend  the  veterans’  direct  loan  program;  H.R. 
12383,  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  benefit;  H.R. 
I24x7>  U.S.  Military  and  Air  Force  Academies,  number  of 
cadets;  H.R.  12572,  to  revise  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act;  and  S.  19,  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  wage  rates,  ioHp 
a.m.,  G-12  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 
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lX  NOMINATIONS.  Received  the  nom 
\  of  this  Department,  p.  13696 


•  Received  the  nomination  of  Carl  J,  Stephens  to  be  General  Couns 


14.  L^jPX  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment H.  R. 
700^,  to  permit  consistent  practices  in  the  management  of  all  Bureau  of^Land 
Management  lands  so  far  as  investigations,  cooperative  agreements,  an/  accept- 
—  contributions  are  concerned  (S.  Rept.  1755).  p.  13596  / 


\  ‘ uwnternea  vd.  Kept.  L/dd)  ,  p.  1J596  / 

Passed  as  reported  S.  2757 ,  to  permit  States  to  acquire  certaio/public  lands 
recreational  use  for  which  thp  Sfa^oo  nnni ■ina  iocq  u..*- 


rional  use  for  which  the  States  applied  in  1959  but  werfe  not  granted. 


p.  13608 


Passed  without  amendment  S.  2806,  to  revise  the  boundaries vbf  the  Coronado 
National  Memorial  and  to  authorize  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  an  access  road 
to  the  Memorial*.  p.  13612  / 

Passed  as  reported  S.  3212,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of/the  Interior  to  con¬ 
vey  certain  public\lands  in  Nevada  to  the  county  of  Mineral,  pp.  13630-2 
Passed  with  amenaJ^nt  S.  2959,  to  clarify  the  right/of  States  to  select 
certain  public  lands  subject  to  any  outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit, 
p.  13638  \  / 


15,  PERSONNEL.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  Res. 


338,  relating  to  the  tenureXof  office  of  individuals  appointed  to  Government 
administrative  and  policymaking  posts  (S.  Rept.  1753).  p.  13596 

16.  VETERANS'  BENEFITS.  Passed  as  reported  H./!R.  5040,  to  amend  and  clarify  the 

reemployment  provisions  of  the  Unrversal/Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
pp.  13619-20  \  / 

17.  HAWAII.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  11602V  to  amend  certain  laws  of  the  U.  S.  in 

light  of  the  admission  of  Hawaii  into  tree  Union,  p.  13622 

18.  PROPERTY.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  1T522,  to  permit  certain  real 

property  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  conveyed  to  States,  municipalities,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  for  highway  purposes.  \his  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President,  p.  13628  /  \ 


19.  TRADEMARKS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2429,  to  modify  t^e  laws  relating  to  the 

registration  and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in  commerce  and  to  carry  out 
provisions  of  international  conventions,  pp.  13622-5X. 

20.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Parsed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  202,  piyviding  for  the 

designation  of  /the  week  commencing  Oct.  2,  1960,  as  Nation/l  Public  Works 
Week.  p.  13625 

21.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  3103,  to  extend  the  Federal  air 

pollution^ control  law  and  to  provide  for  public  hearings  on  air  dilution 
problem^,  pp.  13628-30 

22.  RECRE/fflON  FACILITIES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  3260,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of /the  Army  to  modify  certain  leases  entered  into  for  the  provisions  or  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  in  reservoir  areas,  p.  13630  \ 


ORESTRY.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  209,  to  provide  for  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  week  beginning  on  the  third  Sunday  of  Oct.  each  year  as  NationalX 
Forest  Products  Week.  p.  13632 


r.  FRUITS.  Sen.  Holland  Inserted  and  commended  a  press  dispatch  stating  that  th 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  has  a  $7  million  budget  for  use  in  governing  and  /ro- 
jnoting  the  State's  citrus  industry,  p.  13634 

ISLANDS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  1157,  to  provide  for  the  promp£ion  of 
the\economic  and  social  development  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  pp.  13637/8 

26.  BANKING V U.  S.  OBLIGATIONS*  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  12346,  /o  extend  for 

2  years  \he  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U/  S,  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the /President.  A 
similar  bil\*  S.  3702,  was  indefinitely  postponed,  pp.  13638 

27.  DEBT  LIMIT;  TAXATION.  By  a  vote  of  61  to  32,  agreed  to  the/conference  report 

on  H.  R.  12381,  \o  extend  for  1  year  the  public  debt  linri/t  and  to  extend  for 
1  year  certain  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  excise-taVrates.  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  president,  pp.  13639-49 


28.  PASSED  OVER  the  following  bills: 

*H.™  R.  4012.  to  provide  for  t  he~~centrenrtralr--ce  le  brat  ion  of  the  -est-abliohmeat 

» of  the  land* grant  colleges.  State  universities,  and  this  Department,  p.  13605 

•  -Hr  R.  5140.  to  amend  Ltiu  Reorganization  Act  of -1949 •  so -that  the  act  will — 

-apply  to- reorganisation  plans  transmitted  to  Congress  at  any  time  before 

-June  ly-1961. — f*-  1-3605- 


— -S;  1711— the  food  for-peaco  biLL. — fr.  13605 - 

- ,3~.~2522,  ~tu  provide  for  the  enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of  certain 

donated  foods,  and  provide  for  a  food  stamp  allotment  program; — p.  13605* 


•^St-883,  jurisdiction  of  U.  3.  Court  of  Claims  to- hear  and  render  judgments 

on  claims  for  overtime  -work  fui~  emplTjygE'g; — p.  13603" 


-Sr.  »  4-78-7 1— rogu-1  at  ion  of  misbranding!  oto»i  of  certain  hardwood  products. 


-T.-136Q5 - 

— S*-  -163#r  to  modify  the  Federal -peraonnel  adminiofcifofrion  oyotCHu — p»-43605- 

_ S.  2917,  to  increase  milk  and  butterfat  price  supports,  p.  13605 _ 

S.  3275,  to  extend  World/Jar  II  guarantee d\loan  programs,  p.  1 3660 
H.  R.  7758,  to  improve  t he  administration  oKFederal  overseas  activities, 
p.  13609  /  \ 

S.  3228,  regulationydf  common  carriers  by  motor\vehicles  within  a  State, 
p.  13609 

S.  2587,  to  require  an  act  of  Congress  for  public  \and  withdrawals  by 
Federal  agencies  iyi  excess  of  5,000  acres,  pp.  13618- 

H.  R.  5068,  to/provide  for  licensing  independent  foreign  freight  forwarders, 
p.  13622 

H.  R.  5196,/to  increase  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  for  Federal  employees, 
p.  13628 

29.  TEXTILES.  /Sen.  Talmadge  criticized  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  fiwr  refusing 
"to  invoke  the  safeguards  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to 
protecjr  the  American  textile  industry"  and  stated  "the  Commission  majority 
embraced  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Eisenhower  Administra¬ 
tion  that  the  American  textile  industry  is  expendable  in  the  international 
g?me  of  attempting  to  buy  allies."  He  also  inserted  the  minority  reportKof 
le  Commission  members  and  was  joined  by  several  other  Senators  in  his  criti¬ 
cism.  pp.  13657-61 

MARKETING.  Concurred  in  House  amendments  to  S.  1283,  to  regulate  the  interstate 
distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of  hazardous  substances  intended  or  suitable 
for  household  use  (pp.  13661-2) .  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
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Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Mtjskie,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Schoeppel,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  ^  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

If  there  is  no  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  call 
of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  with  the  call  of  the  calen¬ 
dar.  The  clerk  will  state  the  first  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1075)  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  Meadow  School  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  29,  Upham,  N.  Dak.,  for  loss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  within  such  school  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
was  announced  as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  all  bills  and  resolutions  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  95  through  Calendar 
No.  331,  inclusive,  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  and  resolutions  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bills  and  resolutions  passed  over 
are  as  follows : 

S.  1075,  to  provide  for  the  reimbursement 
of  Meadow  School  District  No.  29,  Upham, 
N.  Dak.,  for  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  within  such 
school  district  by  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 

S.  1474,  to  make  permanent  the  provision 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

S.J.  Res.  69,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

H.R.  4012,  to  provide  for  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  establishment  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  for  related  purposes. 

H.R.  5140,  to  further  amend  the  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  that  such 
act  will  apply  to  the  reorganization  plans 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any  time  be¬ 
fore  June  1,  1961. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  131)  referring 
S.  882,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  J.  B.  White,  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1851)  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  on  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  all  bills  and  resolutions  begin¬ 
ning  with  Calendar  No.  447  through 
Calendar  No.  1669,  inclusive,  be  passed*- 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills'^ 
and  resolutions  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bills  and  resolutions  passed  over 
are  as  follows: 

S.  1789,  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to.  insure  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2308,  to  validate  certain  extended  oil 
and  gas  leases. 

S.  1711,  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  the  more  effective  use 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  human  beings  and  for  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  in  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries. 

S.  2522,  to  provide  for  the  enrichment  and 
sanitary  packaging  of  certain  donated  com¬ 
modities  and  to  establish  experimental  food 
stamp  allotment  programs. 

S.  1734,  to  amend  section  409(c)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
presentations  in  any  case  of  adjudication 
which  has  been  designated  for  a  hearing  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

S.  2086,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Wildlife  Disease  Laboratory. 

S.  883,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  claims  of  cus¬ 
toms  officers  and  employees  to  extra  com¬ 
pensation  for  Sunday,  holiday,  and  overtime 
services  performed  after  August  31,  1931,  and 
not  heretofore  paid  in  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

S.  2402,  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  provide  for  the  expe¬ 
ditious,  efficient,  and  economical  transporta¬ 
tion  of  mail,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  7673,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  circuit  and  district  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2850,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
1  circuit  judge  for  the  7th  judicial  circuit. 

S.  511,  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Eileen 
G.  Foster. 

S.  3560,  to  amend  sec.  1362  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  further 
protect  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  penalties  for  malicious 
damages  to  certain  communication  facilities. 

S.  1787,  to  protect  consumers  and  others 
against  misbranding,  false  advertising,  and 
false  invoicing  of  decorative  hardwood  or 
imitation  hardwood  products. 

H.R.  7895,  for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Anne 
Loveday. 

S.  2893,  to  permit  weekly  publications  to 
suspend  publication  for  not  more  than  2 
issues  in  any  1  calendar  year  without  loss  of 
2d-class  mail  privilege. 

S.  1868,  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
credit  life  insurance  and  credit  accident  and 
health  insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4601,  to  amend  the  act  of  Sept.  1, 
1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  involving  the 
national  security  the  prohibition  on  payment 
of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  to  clarify 
the  application  and  operation  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1638,  to  provide  for  an  effective  system 
of  personnel  administration  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government. 

S.  1425,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
railroad  employees  by  regulating  the  use  of 
track  motor  cars  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  10596,  to  change  the  method  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  territorial 
homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the  United 
States. 


S.  3672,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


.  S.  2917,  to  establish  a  price  support  level 
'for  milk  and  butterfat. 


S.  3292,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  (S.  3421)  to  amend  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees’  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  Calendar  No.  1671, 
S.  3421,  is  an  important  bill.  I  do  not 
see  why  any  Senator  would  object  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  bill  has  been  cleared  by  the 
policy  committee.  We  will  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  bill  be  considered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  there  has  been  an  objection  it  must 
be  because  the  bill  is  not  understood.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  explain  it  fully  at  the 
proper  time. 


FORT  HALL  INDIAN  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

The  bill  (S.  3650)  to  supplement  and 
amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1948,  relating 
to  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  irrigation  proj¬ 
ect,  and  to  approve  an  order  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  issued  under  the 
act  of  June  22,  1936,  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated 
May  12,  1960,  which  provides  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  from  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  irrigation 
project  of  four  hundred  sixty-eight  and 
twenty  one-hundredths  acres  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-nine  and  thirty-seven  one- 
hundredths  acres  of  land,  and  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  cancellation  of  penalty  charges 
against  the  eliminated  land,  which  order 
was  made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  22, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1803),  is  hereby  approved,  and 
the  lands  where  eliminated  shall  not  there¬ 
after  be  entitled  to  water  from  the  project. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1948  (62  Stat.  1167),  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  4.  The  net  irrigable  area  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  irrigation  project  is  hereby  es¬ 
tablished  at  forty-seven  thousand  sixty-four 
and  sixty-three  one-hundredths  acres,  more 
or  less,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  redesignate  the  project  within 
the  limit  of  the  acreage  authorized  by  this 
Act.  The  noninclusion  of  the  Fort  Hall 
townsite  within  the  net  irrigable  area  of  the 
project  shall  not  prevent  the  obtaining  of 
water  rights  therefor  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  1015,  1025), 
as  amended  or  supplemented.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1948  (62  Stat.  1167),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  2.  The  duty  of  water  on  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  irrigation  project  until  modified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be 
three  and  five-tenths  acre-feet  per  acre  per 
annum  if  available,  and  available  excess 
water  may  be  furnished  for  use  on  project 
lands  on  terms,  conditions,  and  rates  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary.” 
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BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

bill  (S.  1342)  to  create  a  Federal 
Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corporation  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
model  abe-income  families  and  for  eld- 
rly  persons  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KEATING, 
by  request.  \ 


Over,  Mr.  President, 


The  bill 


Life  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  inaiyiduals  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over.NMr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^-  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9662)  to  make  technical 
revisions  in  the  income  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat¬ 
ing  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  pb 
nerships,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

CHANGE  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CER¬ 
TAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  CONVEYED 

TO  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE, 

FLA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5055)  to  change  certain  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  certain  real  prop¬ 
erty  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  by  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
amend,  by  appropriate  written  instrument  to 
the  City  of  Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  the  re¬ 
striction  on  use  with  respect  to  the  land 
conveyed  to  such  city  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  27,  1935  (49  Stat.  896),  in 
order  that  such  land  may  also  be  used  for 
educational  purposes. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third, 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  aXd 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  toi'ead: 
“An  act  to  amend  the  restrictioiyon  the 
use  of  certain  real  property  heretofore 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  St.  /mgustine, 
Fla.,  by  the  United  States.” 

BILLS  PASSED/OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3483)  to  make  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  applicable  to  the  organized 
team  sport  of  baseball  and  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  sjfch  laws  so  as  to  exempt 
certain  aspect^  of  the  organized  pro¬ 
fessional  teajn  sports  of  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for 
other  purjjfoses,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  over  by 
reque 

ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


The  bill  (H.R.  3313)  to  amend  section 
200  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Re¬ 
lief  Act  of  1940  to  permit  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  certain  facts  by  a  declaration 
under  penalty  of  perjury  in  lieu  of  an 
affidavit  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  over 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


VALIDATION  OF  CERTAIN  MINING 
CLAIMS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9201)  to  validate  certain  min¬ 
ing  claims  in  California. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  speak  on  this  bill  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  ■  Mr.  President, 
may  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  remain  steadfast  in  the  position  we 
recently  took  by  record  votes  to  end  the 
supposedly  temporary  excise  tax  on  local 
telephone  service,  and  other  essential 
sendees,  and  the  action  we  took  in  re^ 
pealing  the  4-percent  tax  credit  on  divi¬ 
dend  uacome. 

The  rO-percent  tax  on  local  telephone 
service,  oh  telegrams,  on  train,  bus,  and 
airplane  fares  is  an  obnoxious  tax.  This 
tax  has  supposedly  been  tempgf'ary  since 
1951. 

Furthermore, \  it  is  well  Aemembered 
that  a  year  ago,  we  in  the/Congress  gave 
the  executive  officials  of  Jme  Government 
a  full  year  to  providefOr  any  additional 
revenue  if  they  considered  it  needed  to 
replace  the  loss  in  revenue  of  these  atro¬ 
cious  sales  or  excj^e  taxes  which  we  ex¬ 
pressed  our  detarminationxto  end. 

Now,  at  the  h(st  moment,  oh  the  excuse 
that  because  ett  the  inept  handling  of  the 
U-2  incident  and  the  failure  of\he  sum¬ 
mit  conference  which  never  convened, 
and  theXesultant  withdrawal  of  invita¬ 
tions  Ur our  President  to  visit  as  a  guest 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  it  is  stabed 
tha^Tiy  reason  of  present  grim  internes 
tional  tension  this  is  no  time  to  reduce^ 
fvenue,  and  these  so-called  temporary 
iaxes  must  again  be  extended. 

I  assert  we  should  not  vote  to  continue 
these  nuisance  taxes.  They  are  regres¬ 
sive.  They  violate  every  principle  of  just 
taxation  that  taxes  should  be  levied  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability  to  pay.  Excise  taxes 
on  telephone  service  and  on  travel  by 
planes,  railroads  or  bus  lines  are  addi¬ 
tional  restrictions  on  small  business. 
They  are  burdensome  taxes  on  individ¬ 
uals,  in  fact,  frequently  they  tax  most 
those  who  have  the  least. 

It  appears  to  me  entirely  proper  that 
taxes  should  be  imposed  upon  liquor, 
perfumes,  and  cigarettes,  for  example. 
These  could  hardly  be  considered  neces¬ 
sities. 

A  Federal  tax  upon  automobile  parts 
and  automobiles,  particularly  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  selling  at  $2,500  or  under,  could 
hardly  be  considered  taxing  luxuries. 
Even  the  most  modest  businessman  re¬ 
quires  an  automobile.  Workingmen  re¬ 
quire  automobiles. 

As  Philip  W.  Porter,  associate  editor 
and  noted  columnist  of  the  Cleveland 


Plain  Dealer,  a  great  newspaper  in  my. 
State,  so  aptly  writes,  “You  might  as  wel 
tax  bread,  milk,  and  meat  as  to  impulse 
such  taxes.” 

I  read  and  embody  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  part  of  his  column  which  was 
published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
which  came  to  my  attention  tpfiay. 

He  wrote : 

I’m  conscious  of  the  need  revenue,  and 
certainly  conscious  of  the  income  tax  bite 
the  Government  puts  on  yfs  all,  but  I  don’t 
get  the  theory  of  taxing/phones  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Are  they  supposed  to  be  a  luxury? 
How  long  could  you  a6  without  a  phone  in 
our  present  complex^oclety?  And  why  keep 
a  10-percent  tax  on/railroads  which  have  had 
passenger  troubla/Tor  years,  and  plane  lines, 
which  are  now  Whrting  and  getting  ready  to 
raise  rates?  The  only  reason  I  can  figure  is 
that  it’s  easv/for  the  Government  to  collect. 

He  adekra: 

Thereof  a  growing  taxpayers’  revolt  under¬ 
way  already,  and  Congressmen  would  do  well 
to  take  it  into  account.  Item  by  item,  these 
phojle,  travel,  and  auto  taxes  are  small,  but 
th t  irritation  they  produce  is  large.  A  back- 
re  is  already  taking  place  in  another  spot 
vhere  the  taxpayer  has  some  voice — in  extra 
levies  for  schools  and  municipal  service.  An 
unusually  large  number  of  these  have  been 
voted  down,  and  more  will  be.  The  weary 
taxpayer  can  fight  back  on  the  local  level. 
But  on  the  national  level  he’s  hooked.  All 
he  can  do  is  take  it  out  on  Congressmen, 
which  isn’t  so  easy. 

The  same  old  bunk  is  dished  out  every 
time  one  of  these  long-standing  temporary 
taxes  comes  up  for  repeal.  The  money  is 
needed  for  defense.  You  can’t  cut  now — not 
even  a  little  bit.  Well,  defense  is  not  the 
entire  budget  and  in  a  big  spending  Govern¬ 
ment  like  ours,  $750  million  could  easily  be 
saved.  That’s  about  what  the  phone  and 
travel  taxes  bring  in. 

Mr.  Porter,  who  has  rendered  notable 
service  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  having 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  World 
War  II,  concludes  his  column  with  this 
wise  and  apropos  statement: 

A  government  will  always  find  a  way  to 
spend  every  cent  that’s  voted.  If  your  Con¬ 
gressman  is  running  for  reelection  this 
year — and  he  usually  is — don’t  worry  whether 
he  is  a  Republican  or  Democrat,  or  where 
he  stands  on  foreign  aid  or  Federal  aid  to 
education  or  the  tariff.  Just  ask,  “Did  you 
rte  to  keep  the  nuisance  taxes?”  And  if  he 
says  yes,  the  second  question  is,  “Why? 
How.  long  does  an  emergency  last?” 

The^  answer  is  already  known.  It  lasts 
forever 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to\amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendmentNfo  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  thM  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.Rb©201)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  rea^  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSI 


)VER 


The  bill  (S.  2709)  directing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  any  interest  re¬ 
maining  in  the  United  States \o  certain 
property  which  it  conveyed  to  such  city 
by  the  act  of  August  21,  1916,  WHs  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 
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3IGHL1GHTS:  Senate  passed  bill  to  increase  jYice  support  level  for  milk  and  butter- 
rat®  Senate  committee  reported  mutual/ security^ appropriation  billc 

/ 

SENATE  -  August 


!•  MILK  PRICE  SUPPORTS,  Passed  as  reported  S,  2917*  to  increase  the  price -support 
level  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  year*  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  ..until  Mar,  31*  1961,  to  not 
less  than  $3*22  per  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  not  less  than  59  06 
cents  per  pound  for  butterfat,  pp,  15594-601 


0 


IATIONS®  The  Appropriations  Committee,  reported  with  amend- 
9  the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill\l96l  (S,  Report  Nor 


FO  REIGN  AID  |  APPRO 
ments  H,  R*  126; 

18U9)  (p -  15555 Y*  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  as  reported  "the  bill  would 
provide  a  tct/1  of  $3*989*054*000,  an  increase  of  $399*304,000  over  the  House- 
passed  figure  of  $3,589*750*000,  The  Budget  estimates  on  this\>ill  called  for 
$4,281*704/000."  (p,  D694). 

By  ^vote  of  59  to  l4*  passed  without  amendment  S,  3855*  to  increase  the 
authorisation  for  appropriations  for  the  President's  mutual  security  conting 
ency  fi/nd  for  fiscal  year  1961  by  $100  million,  or  from  $l50  millionN^o  $250 
million*  pp®  15601-2,  15615-6,  15672 

By  a  vote  of  54  to  19,  passed  without  amendment  S,  3861,  to  author:  . 
)ropriation  of  $600  million  for  economic  aid  for  Latin  America,  pp,  lp6^Ll~5j 

z/5657-72 

PUBLIC  LAND5$  MINERALS.  By  a  vote  of  59  to  28,  passed  without  amendment  H„  R, 
8860,  to  provide  that  the  Interior  Department  shall  make  payments  to  small  lead 
and  zinc  producers  at  a  rate  which  would  provide  them  a  return  equivalent  to 
that  which  they  would  receive  if  the  market  price  for  zinc  were  l4|  cents  per 


pound  and  lead  17  cents  per  pound 
dent,  ppo  15582  »9li 


This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 


FHKIGHT  FORWARDERS;  TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  5o68,  to  provide 
forylicensing  independent  foreign  freight  forwarders.  The  bill  defines /nd  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  licensing  of  independent  ocean  freight  forwarders,  permits  com¬ 
mon  carriers  by  water  to  compensate  ocean  freight  forwarders  when  they  are 
licensed  and  perform  any  two  of  six  enumerated  services,  and  provides  that  com¬ 
mon  carries  by  water  may  compensate  independent  ocean  freight  forwarders  for 
performances,  of  certain  services  and  specifies  the  terms  of  such  arompensation, 
pp.  1556U-6 


PERSONNEL.  The'Rost  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  amendment  R<>  8289  (this  bill  was  previously  reposed  with  amendment 
by  the  Committee  oH,  Apr.  27,  I960),  to  accelerate  the  commencing  date  of  civil 
service  retirement  annuities  to  the  day  after  an  employe  retires  rather  than 
the  month  after  he  retires  (S.  Rept.  1855) .  p.  1555&, 


OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE.  The  ’fenance  Committee  reportecl/fith  amendments  H.  R.  12580, 
to  provide  Federal  grants^o  States  for  medical  o^re  for  aged  individuals  of  (J 
low  income  (S.  Kept.  1856). \p.  15556 


FARM  PROGRAM  j  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Keating  urged  enactment  of  the  21  points 
in  the  legislative  program  of  the  President/set  forth  in  his  special  message  on 
Aug.  8,  stating  with  regard  to  farm  program  recommendations  that  the  "policies 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  weira  fui^set  forth  in  the  special  message  cn 
agriculture  of  Jan.  11,  195U,  that  i\i%  years  ago,"  and  had  been  repeated  in 
numerous  Presidential  messages  since/x^at  time.  He  inserted  "full  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  times  that  the  President  haa^recommended  his  legislative  program." 
pp.  15609-10,  15616-56 


PASSED  OVER  the  following  bills/  (pp.  l5560-\.  15569,  15570) 

So  lii7U,  to  make  permanent  the  provisional  the  Reorganisation  Act  of 
19U9.  '  ~ 

H.  R.  U012,  to  provipfe  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State  universities  \id  the  establishment  of  the , 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Ho  R.  5lii0,  to  amend  the  Reorganisation  Act  of  i$&9  so  that  the  Act  will 


apply  to  reorganisation  plans  transmitted  to  Congress  at  any  time  before  June 
1,  1961. 

S.  1851,  to/establish  a  Commission  on  a  Dept,  of  Science  and  Technology. 

S.  1789,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insurevthe  adequacy  of 
the  national  Railroad  freight  car  supply. 

S.  I7II4  t he "f ood-f or-pea c e  bill. 

S,  2522,  to  provide  for  the  enrichment  and  sanitary  packagiW  of  certain 
donated  pommodlties  and  to  establish  experimental  f pod-stamp  allotment  programs. 

S ./R086 ,  tp  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife  Disease 
Laboratory, 

'So  1787,  to  protect  consumers  and  others  against  misbranding,  faike  ad¬ 
vertising  and  false  invoicing  of  decorative  hardwood,  or  imitation  hardwqod 
*oducts. 

H.  R.  h6oi,  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sept.  1,  195^,  in  order  to  limit  to  cste^es 
involving  the  national  security  the  prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities  and 
retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  U,  S,  * 

S.  1638,  to  modify  the  Federal  personnel  administration  system. 

S.  3292,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dept,  of  Housing  and 
Metropolitan  Affairs. 
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.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

\  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
crnrk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
MrVELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recorded? 

The  ^PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield*,  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
is  recorded^ 

Mr.  ELLBNDER.  How  am  I  re¬ 
corded?  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
affirmative.  \ 

If  the  Chair  maXbe  allowed  to  make 
a  statement,  it  is  tnb  understanding  of 
the  Chair  that  there  T^as  been  a  power 
shortage,  and  because  cmRhat,  there  will 
too  &  delay  \ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Wsident - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington.  \ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  inquire  how 
I  am  recorded?  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \The 
Senator  may.  \ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Am  I  recorded  in 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative?  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recorded  as  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recorded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  am  I 
recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recorded  as  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  in  order,  under 
the  emergency  circumstances,  to  ask  for 
a  5-minute  delay  in  the  announcement 
of  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  would  not  be  in 
order,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  if  the  Senator , 
from  Oregon  is  recorded.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TJfe 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recorded.  / 
Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Presiding  Of¬ 
ficer  mind  advising  me  how  I  voted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recorded  as  havinar  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  / 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mnf  President, 
how  am  I  recorded?  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  TALMADGE/  Mr.  President,  am 
I  recorded?  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recorded. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Chair  in¬ 
form  me  how  I  am  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recorded  as  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 

MryTALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in¬ 
quire  as  to  whether  or  nor  I  am  recorded 
oil  this  rollcall? 

/  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recorded. 


Mi’.  MOSS.  Will  the  Chair  inform  me 
as  to  how  I  am  recorded  on  this  rollcall? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recorded  as  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  in  order  to  address  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  to  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
depend  upon  what  the  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  is  about. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  Chair  if  there  is  any  con¬ 
ceivable  contingency  which  would  per¬ 
mit  a  delay  in  the  announcement  of  the 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  is  not  a  proper 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  in  order  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senators  who  are  late  because  of  the 
power  shortage  be  allowed  to  record  their 
votes  provided  they  are  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  next  10  minutes?  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chan  is  not  in  a  position  to  entertehn 
^hat  request.  / 

\  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  will 
tnfe  Chair  allow  me  to  ask  the  /Senator 
frork  Florida  to  repeat  the  parliamentary 
inquiiw?  / 

Mr.  ^HOLLAND.  The  question  I  ad- 
Sressed  \o  the  Presidin'^  Officer  was 
whether  or  not  it  was  in  order  to  ask 
unanimous  ^consent  th/t  Senators  who 
are  delayed  bWeason  ok  the  power  failure 
be  allowed,  wrhhin  JO  minutes,  to  have 
their  votes  recon^f 

Mr.  JOHNSONAif  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  cannot  bte  done. 

The  PRES|DINg\oFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  announced  X  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  grade  that  request  and  that  such 
a  requesf/would  be  out  oNmrder. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  entered  the  Cham¬ 
ber  anp  voted  in  the  negative^ 

MurKEATING.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
th^ioise,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
hear  the  response  of  the  Chair\o  the 
Parliamentary  inquiry  propounded,  by 
xhe  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
Will  the  Chair  kindly  repeat  his  ruling 
in  that  regard?  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  answered  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rtjssell]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings!,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mir.  Jor¬ 
dan],  and  the  Senator  from  .Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  would  -each  vote 
“yea.”  / 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoj/nce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  LMr.  Beall],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana /[Mr.  Capehart], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  LMr. 
Cooper]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  frmn  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of¬ 
ficial  business.  / 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 

.  Aiken]  is  drained  on  official  business 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Californiar  [Mr.  Engle].  If  present  and 
voting,  tire  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
vote  “jtfay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  would  vote  “yea.” 

TRe  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


[No.  301] 
YEAS— 59 


Allott 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Morse 

Bennett 

Holland 

Moss 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Murray 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Lusk 

Wiley 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gore 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Magnuson 

NAYS— 28 

Bridges 

Frear 

Pastora 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Butler 

Green 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Clark 

Javits 

Smith 

Cotton 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Douglas 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Aiken 

Dodd 

Martin 

Beall 

Engle 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Hayden 

Russell 

Chavez 

Hennings 

Cooper 

Jordan 

V  So  the  bill  (H.R.  8860)  was  passed. 

>Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

MrIVOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I \iove  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  cm  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  cable  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider.  \ 

The  motion  to\lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  N. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  TMr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida\oted  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  whiclk  has  just  been 
passed,  but  since  he  almost  invariably 
votes  against  subsidies,  ancrsince  he  does 
not  wish  to  have  this  vote  regarded  as  a 
precedent  in  cases  which  he  chinks  are 
not  like  this  one,  the  Senator  fnjm  Flor¬ 
ida  wishes  to  state  briefly  exactly  why 
he  voted  for  the  bill.  \ 

First,  the  Senator  from  Florida  is\me 
of  those  who  has  voted  against  the  u\- 


lo£$4 

pressed  area  bills  in  several  sessions,  al¬ 
ways  fo^.the  reason  that,  as  presented, 
they  covered  much  too  great  territory 
and,  in  the\opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  reached  into  many  places  where 
there  was  noSreal  distress  and  no  real 
need  for  assistance.  In  this  instance  it 
seemed  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  bill  is  conflnedXo  the  exact  areas  and 
industries  which  a^e  in  distress  and 
which  are  entitled  to\ome  aid. 

The  second  point,  Rlr.  President,  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  felt,  under 
the  showing  in  regard  to  vie  bill,  there 
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dealing  with  lead  and  zinc.  About  2 
months  ago  we  increased  the  subsidy  to 
the  merchant  marine.  I  predict  that  in 
the  next  session  this  parade  will  grow 
faster  and  larger.  Today  we  declared  by 
our  vote  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  a 
subsidy  of  $5,000  per  employee.  It  has 
not  been  disputed  that  the  mining  inter¬ 
ests  will  receive  $200,000  per  firm  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  difference  between 
what  the  market  price  is  and  what  the 
subsidy  calls  for.  To  hire  one  person  we 
propose  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $5,000.  I 
think  it  is  shocking,  and  I  think  there 


was  no  doubt  that  the 


was  con-  ..will  be  some  answering  to  do,  if  the 


fined  in  its  action  to  an  industry  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  strategic  minerals  which  it  produces, 
and  that  it  is  no  answer  to  simply  say 
we  have  in  the  stockpile  enough  leaaynd 
zinc  to  carry  us  through  any  parties 
emergency. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  though! 
these  mines  should  be. kept  open  rather 
than  be  flooded  and  the  machinery  and 
mines  lost. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  after  studying  the  bill,  felt  that 
it  was  carefully  limited  to  actual  small 
mining  operations  that  have  been  open 
and  producing  in  the  last  short  period 
of  time,  and  would  not  open  the  door  to 
the  production  of  new  and  uneconomical 
mining  units. 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  limited  in  the 
number  of  years  in  which  the  subsidy 
would  operate,  and  it  calls  for  relatively 
small  expenditures. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thought 
this  was  a  useful  experiment  in  a  field 
in  which  the  Nation  could  well  make  an 
effort,  and  which  appealed  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  only  this  morning,  he 
was  asked  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  pass  upon 
a  request,  which  was  very  generously 
acted  upon  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  us  to  send  abroad  about  $4 
billion  in  foreign  aid,  which  helps  other 
nations,  which,  at  least  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  Senator  from  Florida  thinks 
can  be  helped  to  our  own  definite  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  made 
this  statement,  not  only  because  the  vote 
that  he  has  cast  for  a  subsidy  in  tl 
case  differs  from  his  normal  procedure 
and  his  almost  uniform  procedure/but 
because  in  earlier  discussions  today  he 
may  have  led  some  of  his  friends,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  to  conclude  that  his  attitude 
was  otherwise.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  a  very /careful  study 
of  this  measure  today,  Jmd  wishes  the 
Record  to  show  the  exact  reasons  why 
he  has  thus  voted  anor  why  he  does  not 
regard  this  bill  as  a ( precedent  for  the 
support  of  subsidie/^generally. 

I  yield  the  flooi 

Mr.  LAUSCHI*!  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  for  purposes  of  the  record  that  this 
year  the  Senate  established  two  new 
forms  of  /Subsidy  and  expanded  one 
other.  Ik  decided  to  subsidize  the  fish¬ 
ing  indj/stiT  because  the  fishing  industry 
was  unable  to  compete  and  was  being 
outnjriced.  Today  the  Senate  decided  to 
subsidize  the  mineral  mining  industry 


story  is  told  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  today  decided  that  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  uneconomically  unsound 
mines  open  it  would  authorize  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $5,000  to  hire  one  person.  No 
one  will  dispute  the  figure.  The  figures 
have  been  established  and  are  irrevoca¬ 
ble.  That  is  the  story.  From  the  Senate 
ly  comes  the  message  that  we  are 
prepared  to  subsidize  in  the  sum  of 
$5,0^0  per  person.  We  are  not  taking 
our  money.  We  are  taking  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money,  and  we  are  taking  it  under 
the  pretense  of  helping  the  worker,  when 
in  fact  weSare  intending  to  help  only  the 
men  who  o\n  those  mines. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL  FOR  MILK 
AND  BUTTERFAT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1654, 
S.  2917. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2917)  to 
establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk 
and  butterfat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price  support 
level  for  milk  and-  butterfat,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentence  to  be  inserted  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  first  sentence:  “Notwith¬ 
standing  the  foregoing  provisions,  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  enactment  of  this 
sentence  and  ending  March  31,  1961,  the 
price  of  mills  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  be  supported 
at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  and 
59.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  2917. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  bill  which  has  enthusiastic  and  bi¬ 
partisan  support.  Among  its  cosponsors 
are  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
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the  Agriculture  Committee  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  as  well  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  all  of  whom  are 
Republican  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr: McCarthy],  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  junior  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  junior  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty],  my  senior  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings]  . 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  moderate  bill. 
The  bill  seeks  to  increase  the  floor  of. 
price  supports  for  manufacturing  milk 
from  the  present  $3.06  to  $3.22,  and  the 
floor  under  the  price  for  supporting  but¬ 
terfat  from  56.6  cents  to  59.6  cents. 

The  proposed  new  floors  would  be  ef¬ 
fective  only  through  the  present  market¬ 
ing  year,  that  is,  until  March  31,  1961. 
The  principal  effect  of  the  bill  would  be 
simply  to  prevent  dairy  prices  from  go- 
'ing  lower  than  the  market.  It  would  not 
mean  an  increase  in  the  present  income 
of  dairy  farmers  as  much  as  it  would 
mean  that  dairy  farmers  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  a  further  diminution  in  their  income. 

This  is  a  moderate  bill  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  as  I  say,  it  would  sim¬ 
ply  maintain  the  price  which  was  the 
average  price  during  the  past  marketing 
year. 

In  the  second  place,  there  would  be 
very  little,  if  any.  Government  cost.  The 
testimony  of  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  indicated  that  the  cost  to 
the  Government  would  be  extremely 
slight.  The  fact  is  that  we  now  have 
only  a  seasonal  inventory  of  dried  milk 
and  of  butter.  There  is  no  inventory  at 
all  of  cheese.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  within  the  next  few  months  we 
shall  have,  no  inventory  of  dried  milk 
or  butter.  Mn  fact,  we  anticipate  there 
will  be  no  dairy  products  at  all  on  the 
CCC  inventory,  so  that  we  shall  have  a 
balance  between  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  a  moderate  bill  also  because  the 
savings  which  the  farmers  will  enjoy 
will  occur  in  the  marketplace,  and  not 
result  in  any  additional  Government 
subsidy.  It  is  a  moderate  bill,  too,  be¬ 
cause  $3.22  works  out  to  6 Vi  cents  a 
quart,  which  is  what  the  farmer  will 
receive  as  the  national  market  average. 
He  may  get  less  than  that,  because  that 
is  the  national  market  average. 

It  still  maintains  a  sliding  scale. 
Many  people  confuse  the  bill  by  thinking 
that  we  are  moving  up  from  75  percent 
to  90  percent  in  price  supports.  We  are 
doing  nothing  of  the  kind. 

It  represents  a  moderate  increase  in 
the  price  support,  but  we  still  keep  the 
sliding  scale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
our  own  calculations,  the  present  price 
support  is  below  the  legal  price  support, 
which  is  75  percent  of  parity.  On  the 
basis  cf  the  parity  equivalent  which  was 
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maintained  until  1954,  we  calculate  the 
present  $3.06  as  less  than  70  percent  of 
parity,  and  the  correction  will  make  it 
73.5  percent  of  parity.  Even  accepting 
the  Benson  modernized  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  of  76.8,  we  would  lift  it  to  80.9.  This 
is  a  moderate  bill  in  that  sense,  too. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
coi*rect  that,  in  the  dairy  products  field, 
at  the  present  time  there  are  no  sub¬ 
stantial  surpluses  cn  which  we  are  either 
paying  storage  or  required  to  have  any 
great  disposal  program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  eminently  correct. 
That  is  true;  there  is  no  surplus  what¬ 
ever  of  cheese.  There  is  about  a  1-week 
surplus,  in  terms  of  the  national  con¬ 
sumption,  so  far  as  butter  is  concerned, 
and  there  is  a  small  surplus  of  dried 
milk. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  Senator’s  assurance  on 
that  point.  That  was  my  impression.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  so  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  confused  with  some  of  the 
other  commodities  on  which  we  do  have 
substantial  surpluses  in  storage,  and  in 
connection  with  which  the  people  are 
properly  concerned  that  we  will  have 
increased  storage  charges. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
He  makes  an  excellent  point.  The  dairy 
industry  is  not  asking  for  special  con¬ 
sideration.  We  are  asking  merely  for 
an  opportunity  to  have  the  Government 
cooperate  with  the  dairy  industry  so  that 
the  dairy  farmers  will  not  suffer  a  sharp 
drop  in  income  during  flush  parts  of  the 
year.  We  know  from  past  experience 
that  these  sharp  fluctuations  mean  the 
cheese  producer  will  widen  the  margin, 
and  the  farmer  will  get  less,  but  the 
consumer  will  pay  the  same.  It  will 
mean  a  stable  price  throughout  the  year 
for  the  farmer,  rather  than  a  fluctuation 
at  his  own  expense. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  program  to  provide  an 
adequate  return  to  the  dairymen.  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  the  cheese 
and  butter  that  may  be  acquired  in  this 
surplus  program  is  used  in  supplying  the 
school  lunch  program,  which  we  have 
had  for  so  many  years  and  which  has 
proved  so  useful  in  building  up  the 
health  and  bodies  of  our  children  of 
school  age. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  indeed.  It  is 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  used 
for  Public  Law  480  purposes.  It  is  used 
for  many  constructive  and  helpful  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  used  in  the  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  fluid  milk,  as  well  as  by¬ 
products,  is  also  available  for  use  in  the 
school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fluid  milk  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  school  lunch  program ;  yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Therefore  it  would 
be  an  asset  to  the  farmers,  and  it  would 
also  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  con¬ 


tinuing  a  fine  program,  which  has  done 
so  much  for  our  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  program 
in  this  field.  The  prices  which  the  dairy 
farmer  receives  are  down  25  percent  from 
what  they  were  8  years  ago.  The  costs 
have  been  rising  relentlessly  and  steadily. 
The  fact  is  that  in  my  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin — and  I  believe  this  is  true  also  in  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] — the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  shows  that  on 
the  average — and  this  is  not  the  mar¬ 
ginal  farmei’ — the  farmer  receives,  if  we 
allow  him  a  4-percent  return  on  his  in¬ 
vested  capital,  66  cents  an  hour  for  the 
labor  he  puts  in  on  his  farm.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  drop  in  the  prices  and 
the  rise  in  cost  during  the  past  8  years. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
all  dairy  organizations.  There  has  been 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  dairy 
groups  on  the  bill.  There  was  pro  forma 
opposition  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  there  was  opposition  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  However,  the 
producer  organizations  overwhelmingly 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mi-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the  able 
presentation  he  has  made  of  the  bill  to¬ 
day.  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  is  more 
sympathetic  and  understanding  and 
constructive  with  respect  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has 
been  a  real  champion  of  all  the  farmers 
of  America.  In  Wisconsin  we  look  on 
him  as  a  Senator  who  has  been  wonder¬ 
ful  in  the  support  of  the  dairy  farmer, 
and  we  are  very  grateful  for  that  support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  bulldogging  this  bill  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Thanks  to  his  determina¬ 
tion  and  obstinacy,  he  has  brought  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  him  and  his  colleague 
who  have  worked  on  it  so  hard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  majority  whip 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
deserve  great  credit  for  bringing  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  by  motion.  I  deeply 
appreciate  it,  and  the  people  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  it  also. 

It  is  difficult,  I  know,  with  all  the  bills 
pending,  and  all  the  Senators  who  want 
their  bills  brought  up  by  motion,  to  de¬ 
cide  what  bills  to  bring  before  the  Senate. 
I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  who  is  well  known  in  my 
State  and  everywhere  as  a  champion  of 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  modest  meas¬ 
ure,  through  which  Congress  can  take 
positive  steps  to  improve  the  income  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  our  Nation. 

Under  the  present  administration, 
dairy  price  supports  have  been  slashed 


from  90  to  77  percent  of  parity.  As  a 
result,  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
their  milk  have  dropped  almost  25  per¬ 
cent. 

Under  this  bill,  which  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  with  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  the  great  dairy  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  price  support  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  marketing  year  would  be 
increased  from  $3.06  to  $3.22 — equal  to 
81.5  percent  of  parity. 

Obviously  this  modest  increase  is  not 
a  complete  solution  to  the  problem  facing 
our  dairy  farmers. 

But,  based  on  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  it  would 
increase  dairy  farmers’  income  by  some 
$179  million  per  year. 

This  is  particularly  significant  at  this 
time,  with  farm  income  near  a  20-year 
low. 

This  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  Mis¬ 
souri’s  dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  our  country. 

Such  an  increase  could  well  be  the 
difference  between  forced  bankruptcies 
or  many  afficient  farm  families  being 
able  to  continue  to  live  and  work  on  their 
farms. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  S.  2917,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  producers  of  the  most  perfectly 
balanced  of  all  food  products — milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri,  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  and  a  real  champion  of  the  dairy 
farmer.  It  is  a  moderate  bill.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  go  much  further. 
We  hope  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  In 
January,  I  hope  we  will  begin  to  move 
ahead  in  the  whole  agricultural  field. 
This  is  a  moderate  bill,  and  a  conserva¬ 
tive  bill  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It 
will  not  cost  the  Federal  Government 
money,  or  very  little  money,  if  any.  It 
is  a  bill  which  permits  the  farmer  to  get 
what  he  can  in  the  marketplace,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  market  will  not  fluctu¬ 
ate  sharply  and  wipe  out  the  opportunity 
for  the  dairy  farmer  to  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for 
his  leadership  in  this  matter  relating  to 
S.  2917,  to  establish  a  price  support  level 
for  milk  and  butterfat.  I  have  been 
keenly  interested  in  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation  ever  since  my  service  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  began. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  similar  to  this.  I  regret  that  it 
did  not  receive  favorable  action  by  the 
other  body.  Due  to  a  shortage  of  time  in 
the  session,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  the  House.  Nevertheless, 
that  bill  expressed  the  intent  and  will  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  an  expression  of  our 
sense  of  justice,  or,  at  least,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  some  consideration  for  dairy 
producers.  Probably  no  segment  of  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  more  unfairly  treated 
during  the  past  8  years  than  the  dairy 
farmers.  We  feel  particularly  that  this 
is  the  case  in  the  Midwest,  where  the 
dairy  farmers  are  producers  of  milk  for 
export.  We  have  only  to  compare  the 
prices  which  the  dairy  farmer  was  re¬ 
ceiving  for  milk  in  1952  with  the  prices 
received  in  1958,  1959,  and  1960  to  see 
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that  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  Midwest 
are  facing  a  crisis  which  is  forcing  many 
of  them  out  of  business. 

The  average  price  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Midwest  area — and  that  in¬ 
cludes  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Da¬ 
kotas,  and  Iowa — for  all  milk  marketed 
was  slightly  over  $4  per  hundredweight. 
In  1959,  Minnesota  dairy  farmers  re¬ 
ceived,  on  the  average,  approximately  $3 
per  hundredweight  for  the  same  milk. 
Meantime  their  costs  of  operation  had 
risen  appreciably. 

During  the  same  period,  the  parity 
price  for  all  milk  sold  by  farmers — the 
price  which  represents  the  fair  exchange 
value  for  100  pounds  of  milk — rose  from 
$4.75  to  $5  per  hundredweight.  This 
simply  means  that  in  1959  Minnesota 
dairy  farmers  were  about  $1.25  per 
hundredweight  worse  off  in  their  price 
for  milk  than  they  were  in  1952. 

The  total  realized  net  farm  income  in 
Minnesota  in  1959,  which  is  the  last  year 
of  complete  statistics,  was  19  percent 
lower  than  that  of  1952.  In  1959,  Min¬ 
nesota  farmers  received  almost  $98  mil¬ 
lion  less  income  than  they  received  in 
1952. 

In  the  period  between  1952  and  1959, 
farm  production  expenses  increased  by 
24  percent.  One  of  the  individual  items 
which  is  a  part  of  the  total  production 
expense  is  of  particular  concern.  It  is 
the  interest  on  the  farm  mortgage  debt, 
or  the  credit  rate  paid  by  farmers  for 
their  operations. 

The  interest  on  the  mortgage  debt,  in 
Minnesota,  was  $25,700,000  in  1959. 
This  was  due  to  the  tight  money  policies 
which  have  pushed  up  the  cost  of  credit. 
Indeed,  all  the  administration  farm  poli¬ 
cies  have  pushed  farmers  into  debt  in 
order  to  enlarge  their  operations,  and  to 
produce  more  and  more  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  at  lower  and  lower  farm  prices. 

The  point  has  been  well  made  in  this 
discussion  concerning  the  price  support 
program  for  milk  that  at  present  the 
inventory  of  milk  products  in  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  very  lim¬ 
ited.  In  fact,  the  inventory  of  milk  in 
the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  below  what  is  a  safe 
reserve  for  this  country’s  present  needs, 
for  its  future  needs,  or  for  its  oversea 
operations. 

There  is  no  single  factor  of  our  foreign 
policy  which  is  more  important  than  the 
availability  of  food  and  fiber  for  the 
economic  and  humanitarian  needs  of  our 
friends  overseas. 

Speaking  in  more  detail  and  with 
greater  concern  in  this  matter,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  administration’s  policy 
on  milk  support  prices  has  actually  pre¬ 
vented  the  purposes  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  recently  embraced  by 
the  administration,  from  being  accom¬ 
plished.  I  trust,  however,  that  at  the 
coming  meeting,  when  Mr.  Paarlberg 
will  be  meeting  with  voluntary  agencies 
in  September — some  100  or  more — the 
whole  matter  of  the  availability  of  dairy 
products  for  our  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  fully  discussed. 

Last  year,  because  of  the  sale  of  pow¬ 
dered  milk  for  commercial  purposes  in 
the  United  States,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  compelled  to  step 
into  the  world  market  and  pay  an  extra 


price  for  milk  supplies  in  order  to  fulfill 
our  oversea  commitments.  This  was  bad 
planning  and  bad  programing.  It  does 
not  result  in  the  kind  of  efficient  opera¬ 
tions  which  the  country  is  entitled  to 
have. 

Under  title  in  of  Public  Law  480, 
America’s  abundance  is  distributed  over¬ 
seas,  through  nongovernmental  agen¬ 
cies,  as  a  gift — a  gift  from  the  American 
people  to  the  hungry,  the  needy,  and  the 
unfortunate  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  one  of  our  greatest  programs. 
Rather  than  to  be  limited,  curtailed,  or 
in  any  way  jeopardized,  the  program 
ought  to  be  expanded.  There  is  nothing 
our  country  is  doing  today  which  makes 
a  greater  impact  in  the  world  than  the 
use  of  our  food  overseas  as  an  instrument 
of  America’s  compassion,  humanitarian- 
ism,  and  concern  for  our  fellow  human 
beings. 

I  point  out  that,  for  all  the  concen¬ 
tration  on  Africa — and  I  understand  we 
are  to  have  a  measure  before  us  shortly 
relating  to  aid  for  Africa — there  has  not 
been  a  single  program,  I  believe,  which 
has  been  more  helpful  to  Africa  than  the 
use  of  American  dairy  products,  parti¬ 
cularly  powdered  milk,  as  a  means  of  al¬ 
leviating  suffering,  famine,  and  hunger. 
That  program,  at  this  very  hour,  is  in 
jeopardy  because  of  the  restriction  upon 
the  production  of  dairy  products  through 
low  prices,  which  are  literally  driving  out 
of  production  thousands  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  who  today  could  be  saving  country 
after  country  through  a  successful  food- 
for-peace  program  in  the  dairy  field. 

In  the  past  year,  61  million  needy  peo¬ 
ple,  including  more  than  24  million 
children,  in  92  different  countries  and 
territories,  benefited  from  the  title  ttt 
program  under  Public  Law  480.  These 
donations  are  accomplished  through  the 
organization  CARE,  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  Church  World  Service,  Luth¬ 
eran  World  Relief,  UNICEF,  and  many 
other  similar  institutions.  These  fine 
organizations  work  with  people  in  the 
recipient  countries  to  establish  distribu¬ 
tion  programs.  One  of  the  most  valued 
of  the  commodities  distributed  is  dried 
milk. 

I  have  seen  this  program  in  operation 
myself.  If  ever  an  American  citizen 
wants  an  emotional  experience  concern¬ 
ing  what  America  means  to  people  in  the 
less  privileged  areas  of  the  world,  let 
him  go  to  where  American  dried  milk 
is  being  dispensed  by  a  voluntary  agency 
to  hungry  people.  It  will  be  an  exper¬ 
ience  to  tear  his  heart.  If  he  does  not 
have  tears  in  his  eyes  after  that,  he  is 
hardhearted,  indeed.  Those  people  are 
so  grateful  for  the  assistance  we  extend 
that  they  literally  throw  themselves  at 
our  feet  in  gratitude — gratitude  for 
what?  For  a  little  food  of  which  we 
have,  and  should  have,  an  abundance. 

Milk  is  a  product  which  is  in  uni¬ 
versal  demand.  It  is  essential  to  a 
health-giving  diet.  When  the  agencies 
establish  their  feeding  programs,  they 
plan  on  definite  quantities  of  dry  milk 
after  consultations  with  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials.  Imagine,  therefore, 
the  surprise  when,  on  October  13,  last 
year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
formed  these  agencies'  that  no  further 
supplies  of  dry  milk  would  be  available. 
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There  was  no  advance  warning ;  no  ad¬ 
vance  notice.  The  supplies  were  simply 
cut  off.  The  Ambassadors  of  the  United 
States  to  92  countries  protested.  They 
said  this  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
blows  to  American  foreign  policy  which 
had  ever  taken  place. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  U-2  spy 
plane  incident.  We  are  concerned  about 
Cuba  and  Castro.  Nevertheless,  I  submit 
that  no  single  act  brought  such  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  protests  from  American  offi¬ 
cial  representatives  overseas  as  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  dairy  supplies — dry  milk — on 
October  13  of  last  year.  In  fact,  the  pro¬ 
test  was  so  great  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  compelled  to 
step  into  the  free  market — into  the 
world  market,  if  you  please— and  buy 
additional  supplies. 

I  may  add  that  they  did  not  buy  them 
from  American  producers — lest  the  price 
on  the  American  market  go  up.  They 
bought  them  on  the  foreign  markets, 
rather  than  on  our  own  market. 

The  Department  did  not  resume  do¬ 
nations  from  CCC  stocks  until  April  of 
this  year. 

If  national  food  use  goals  were  estab¬ 
lished,  we  would  be  able  to  plan  far 
enough  ahead  to  carry  out  true  people- 
to-people  and  true  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  we  need. 
Someday  we  shall  reach  the  point  where 
we  shall  establish  a  national  food  and 
fiber  policy  for  this  country.  Then  we 
will  determine  how  much  food  and  how 
much  fiber  we  need  for  our  own  domes¬ 
tic  purposes,  and  how  much  food  and 
how  much  fiber  we  need  for  our  foreign 
programs.  Those  amounts  have  never 
been  ascertained.  Instead,  we  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  guess  and  by  accident;  if  we 
find  we  have  a  surplus  on  hand  we  de¬ 
cide  to  increase  shipments;  but  if  we  find 
that  we  do  not  have  a  surplus  on  hand, 
we  stop  the  shipments.  I  submit  that 
one  of  the  surest  ways  to  make  enemies 
is  to  help  people  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wedneday,  but  to  refuse  to  help 
them  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  with 
our  hit-or-miss  operations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  providing  food  supplies. 

So  I  repeat  that  if  we  established  na¬ 
tional  goals  for  all  domestic  and  export 
needs,  we  would  be  able  to  plan  ahead 
and  carry  out  a  true  people-to-people 
program  and  a  ti-ue  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  believe  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  school  milk  program  in  the  United 
States  may  be  in  trouble  unless  increased 
supplies  of  milk  are  made  available. 

If  this  bill  will  only  help  increase  the 
supplies  a  little  bit,  it  will  tend  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  programs  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  by  public  law. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  have  before  me  a  table  which  shows 
the  quantities  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
shipped  for  foreign  relief  through  non¬ 
profit  voluntary  and  intergovernmental 
organizations.  The  table  shows  that  in 
the  period  between  January  and  June 
1959,  297,600,000  pounds  were  shipped, 
at  a  cost  of  $51,300,000;  in  the  period 
from  July  to  December  1959,  159,500,000 
pounds  were  shipped,  at  a  cost  of  $28,- 
900,000;  and  this  year,  in  the  period  be- 
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tween  January  and  June,  91,800,000 
pounds  were  shipped,  at  a  cost  of 
$14,400,000, 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  clearly  that  I  submit  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  dry  powdered  milk  and  other 
available  food  supplies  to  the  countries 
of  Africa  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  the  countries  of  Asia  will 
do  more  good  than  can  be  done  by  all 
the  economic  and  military  assistance  we 
have  provided.  However,  now  we  find 
that  cuts  have  been  made  in  the  very 
items  we  need  to  provide. 

It  is  officially  reported  that  in  central 
Africa  the  milk  supplies  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  life  and  death  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  countries. 

The  dairy  commodity  inventory  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of 
August  17,  1960,  shows  that  there  is  now 
no  cheese  in  its  inventory.  But  cheese 
is  a  good  protein  food,  and  is  desperately 
needed.  Yet  there  is  no  cheese  in  the 
inventory  at  this  time.  By  driving 
farmers  in  my  State  out  of  business — 
and  hundreds  of  our  dairy  farmers  have 
had  to  liquidate  their  businesses — the 
price  of  milk  in  Minnesota  has  gone 
down  $1.25  a  hundredweight  in  7  years. 
Can  any  Senator  name  any  other  com¬ 
modity  that  has  dropped  that  much  in 
price?  Our  people  have  been  punished, 
at  the  very  time  when  such  products  are 
desperately  needed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  were  no  inventories  of  cheese  in 
either  February,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  or  July? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  this  is  not  a  1- 
month  condition;  this  condition  has  ex¬ 
isted  a  long  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 

The  Department  will  say  that  its  pric¬ 
ing  policies  have  stopped  the  production 
of  cheese.  In  other  words,  insofar  as 
cheese  is  concerned,  by  driving  the  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  the  production  of  milk— and 
today  far  fewer  farmers  are  producing 
milk — a  large  amount  of  the  production 
of  cheese  has  been  liquidated. 

I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  food 
that  our  country  can  use  in  its  domestic 
welfare  programs  and  in  its  oversea  pro¬ 
grams  that  has  better  or  more  food 
value  than  cheese  does.  However,  today 
the  cheese  program  is  null  and  void,  over, 
out.  So,  Mr.  President,  today,  countries 
that  used  to  obtain  our  cheese  as  a  do¬ 
nation  or  on  sale  under  Public  Law  480, 
are  now  looking  for  loans  in  hard  cur¬ 
rency,  so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  perishable 
products  with  which  to  feed  their  own 
people.  I  submit  that  is  not  good  eco¬ 
nomics,  particularly  when  this  policy  is 
driving  American  producers  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  daily  inventory 
as  of  August  17,  we  have  23  million 
pounds  of  butter  available,  and  67  mil¬ 


lion  pounds  allocated  to  the  school  lunch 
program.  We  have  303  million  pounds 
of  dry  milk  at  the  present  time.  That 
represents  a  reasonable  supply  of  dry 
milk  for  at  least  the  next  few  months. 

Let  us  remember  that  dry  milk  is  not 
only  available  for  oversea  use,  but  also 
is  made  available  commercially  in  the 
United  States. 

The  list  I  hold  in  my  hand  also  shows 
the  purchases  in  the  period  from  April 
to  August  1960.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DAIRY  INVENTORY  AS  OF  AUGUST  17,  1960 

Cheese:  None. 

Butter:  23  million  pounds  available,  67 
million  pounds  allocated  to  school  lunch. 

Dry  milk:  303  million  pounds. 


Purchases,  April-August  I960 


Amount 

Value 

Pounds 

164,  753 
SI,  917, 948 
394, 254, 852 

$48, 000, 000 
59,000 

50,000,000 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  point  out  that  in  Minnesota  there 
are  43,225  dairy  farms.  However,  al¬ 
most  two- thirds  of  all  Minnesota  farms 
produce  and  market  milk.  Therefore, 
milk  production  is  of  vital  importance 
to  our  economy.  Almost  21  percent — 20.7 
percent — of  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  in  Minnesota  come  from 
dairy  products. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  the  total  realized  net  farm  income 
in  Minnesota  in  1959  was  24  percent  less 
than  in  1958.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
travel  throughout  my  State,  as  I  have 
done  this  summer,  and  when  I  go  from 
community  to  community,  and  find  that 
the  merchants  tell  me  their  sales  are 
down  6  percent  to  12  percent — as  they 
are,  also,  through  the  Dakotas  and  Min¬ 


nesota — in  many  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  there  is  no  secret  as  to  why 
that  is  so.  When  there  is  a  24 -percent 
reduction  of  realized  net  farm  income 
between  1958  and  1959,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  sales  are  down. 

So,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  so  frankly  and,  I  think,  so  accurately 
stated,  the  pending  bill  represents  a 
modest  advance.  It  will  not  do  what 
should  be  done,  but  it  represents  some 
modest  advance. 

The  bill  will  not  in  any  way  jeopardize 
the  Treasury  or  provide  a  glut  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  the  bill  will  at  least  provide  a 
modicum  of  relief  to  a  hard-pressed 
group  of  people.  The  bill  will  provide  a 
little  increase  in  the  price  of  milk,  in  a 
market  which  today  needs  some  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  privileged  to 
have  had  this  time  to  submit  my  views 
and  to  state  why  I  have  been  glad  to  join 
in  sponsoring  the  bill.  Two  years  ago 
I  was  the  main  sponsor. 

The  Senators  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  and  many  other 
Senators  feel  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  economy,  and  represents  at 
least  a  token  step  in  connection  with 
the  commitment  which  both  political 
parties  have  made  to  the  American 
farmer.  Both  parties  have  promised  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture;  and 
surely  this  bill  can  at  least  be  interpreted 
as  some  fulfillment  of  a  commitment 
wrhich  has  been  made  in  good  faith,  and 
we  will  keep  that  commitment  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  released  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  table  re¬ 
lates  to  activities  carried  on  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  The  title  of  the  table  is 
“Number  of  recipients  of  title  in  foreign 
donations  under  section  302  through  par¬ 
ticipating  agencies,  fiscal  year  1960.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  XX. — Number  of  recipients  of  title  III  foreign  donations  under  sec,  302  through 

participating  agencies,  fiscal  year  1960 


[Thousand  persons] 


Catholic 

Relief 

Services 

CARE 

Church 

World 

Service 

UNICEE 

Lutheran 

World 

Relief 

All  other 

agencies 

Total 

Schools - - - - - 

,721 

8, 184 

1,788 

3,887 

1, 166 

230 

22, 976 

Institutions - - - 

3,845 

1, 843 

810 

48 

148 

601 

7, 195 

16, 526 

2,252 

4,626 

504 

650 

24, 458 

'959 

242 

455 

332 

546 

2,534 

87 

931 

31 

0) 

44 

1,093 

222 

85 

55 

1,778 

7 

2, 147 

Miscellaneous  centers _ 

291 

33 

62 

272 

12 

139 

'809 

Total  recipients _ 

29,  651 

13, 570 

7,827 

5,985 

2,162 

2,017 

61,  212 

1  Less  than  1,000. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  make  a  unanimous- con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  or  10 
minutes  to  a  side,  and  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  that  time  the  vote  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President — although  I 
shall  not  object — I  ask  the  Senator  from 
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Montana  to  include  in  his  request  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  during  that  time  I  shall  not 
lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  can  be  privileged  to  yield 
to  other  Senators  for  questions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  think  the 
request  should  provide  for  the  time  lim¬ 
itation  referred  to,  and  also  should  pro¬ 
vide  that  I  may  yield  to  any  Senator 
who  desires  to  speak  during  that  period 
of  time,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  time 
thus  allowed,  the  vote  will  be  taken,  but 
that  during  all  those  proceedings  I  may 
be  allowed  to  yield  to  other  Senators 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  participate  actively  in  the  debate  on 
the  bill.  I  just  want  the  Record  to  show, 
however,  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  opposes  the  bill  and  also  that  it 
is  opposed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  They  point  out  that  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  parity  level  on  milk,  it  will  en¬ 
courage  increased  production  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  progress  we  have  already  made 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  They  believe  it  will  also  result 
in  larger  amounts  of  dairy  products  be¬ 
ing  purchased  by  the  Government  and 
an  increased  cost  to  the  consumers,  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  income  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  That  is  the  basis  for  the  objection. 

I  leave  it  to  members  of  the  committee, 
however,  to  belabor  other  aspects  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  because  it  is  legis¬ 
lation  which  moves  in  the  right  direction 
in  the  area  of  a  farm  program  in  which 
we  are  beginning  to  make  progress,  as 
has  been  correctly  pointed  out  by  other 
proponents  and  cosponsors  of  the  bill - 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  how  much 
time  he  wants? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  About  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  conclude  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  3  minutes  be 
sufficient? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  will  be  sufficient,  I 
believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  not  going  to  impose  a  great  cost  upon 
the  Treasury,  at  worst,  and  at  best  may 
not  cost  the  Treasury  anything.  It  is  a 
very  moderate  bill.  It  provides  that  but- 
terfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
59.6  cents  a  pound  and  manufacturing 
milk  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  The  legislation  terminates  on 
March  31, 1961. 


I  am  happy  to  report  that  some  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  in  improvement  of 
the  dairy  situation.  Our  farmers  are 
grateful  for  that  fact.  This  is  the  kind 
of  legislation  which  is  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  to  protect  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  and  to  preserve  these  ad¬ 
vances  while  giving  our  dairy  producers 
some  assurance  that  they  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  enjoy  at  least  these  min¬ 
imum  prices,  which  are  reasonable  in 
the  extreme,  and  which,  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  sets  out  in  its  report, 
have  prevailed  during  5  months  of  the 
last  marketing  year. 

If  the  Government  should  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  products  under  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  is  obvious  this  is  an  area  where 
the  Federal  Government  might  well  want 
to  spend  some  money  regardless  in  order 
to  provide  some  more  of  these  wonderful 
dairy  products  in  our  food  for  peace 
program. 

We  are  spending  big  money  in  the  area 
of  international  good  will.  We  are 
spending  money  in  trying  to  improve  our 
relationships  with  friendly  people  with 
whom  we  are  associated  in  this  cold  war. 
And  if  money  needs  to  be  spent  in  this 
area,  this  would  be  a  legitimate  place  for 
it,  in  connection  with  the  national  de¬ 
fense  of  this  country  and  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  cold  war. 

We  are  making  great  advances  in  the 
dairy  business  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  but  our  dairy  men  and  farmers 
need  some  assurance,  as  they  plan  and 
look  ahead,  that  they  can  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  modest,  but  firm,  minimum 
price  levels  while  they  are  equipping 
their  farms  and  getting  ready  for  the 
future. 

I  regret  the  Department  has  opposed 
this  bill,  but  I  do  not  find  myself  in  an 
unusual  or  unique  position  when  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
when  it  comes  to  the  utilization  of  our 
price  support  mechanisms.  He  and  I 
have  frequently  disagreed  before  on  this 
aspect  of  our  farm  programs. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  association 
of  farmers  and  producers  most  vitally 
connected  with  the  industry,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Producers  Federation,  which 
throughout  has  maintained  a  reasonable 
and  constructive  approach  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  The  bill  comes  to  us  with  their 
recommendation.  It  comes  to  us  with 
the  recommendation  of  many  other  or¬ 
ganizations  and  groups. 

I  regret  that  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  is  not  listed  among 
them,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois;  but  I  emphasize*  the  fact 
that  we  are  moving  forward  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  beginning  to  solve  the  problems 
which  for  too  long  have  plagued  the  dairy 
producers  of  this  country.  This  legis¬ 
lation  will  help. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  fact  that  for  al¬ 
most  half  of  last  year  their  prices  in  the 
marketplace  have  exceeded  those  which 
have  been  established  by  the  price  sup¬ 
port  mechanism,  and  have  been  at  the 
level  which  we  now  seek  to  establish  by 
legislation  as  a  minimum  between  now 
and  March  31, 1961. 


I  sincerely  hope  the  measure  can  pass 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly,  because  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  modest 
step,  a  reasonable  step,  but  albeit  an  im¬ 
portant  forward  step  for  a  great  segment 
of  our  agricultural  economy,  because  in¬ 
creasingly  in  my  State,  and  increasingly 
in  other  States,  farmers  are  turning  to 
the  dairy  industry  as  one  of  the  types 
of  agricultural  enterprise  which  appar¬ 
ently  is  beginning  to  supply  them  with  a 
brilliant  future  and  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  prosperity  to  which  our  farm 
population  generally  is  entitled. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2917,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  to  the 
Senate  why  I  believe  its  enactment  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
Vermont  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  increase  in  the 
price  support  level  from  $3.06  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  to  $3.22,  for  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  from  56.6 
cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  to  59.6 
cents  per  pound. 

The  level  of  support  proposed  in  the 
bill  is  entirely  reasonable  and  will  result 
in  only  a  modest,  if  any,  increase  in  the 
cost  to  the  Government. 

We  are  too  prone,  in  the  fast  moving 
era  of  electronics  and  automation,  to 
forget  the  contribution  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  America  are  making  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  needs.  They  have  always  demon¬ 
strated  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
bring  forth  the  food  and  fiber  to  fill  the 
wants  of  our  people.  In  war  and  in 
peace,  the  farmers  have  never  let  us 
down.  They  ask  of  us  but  one  question, 
“May  we  have  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  for  our  commodities?” 

We  have  not  always  answered  this 
question  in  a  manner  which  does  merit 
to  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber.  Many 
times  we  have  urged  the  farmer  to  speed 
up  production  in  times  of  national 
emergency,  and  then,  when  his  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  geared  to  a  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  we  have  penalized  him  for  that 
production  once  the  emergency  is  passed. 
In  no  field  has  this  been  more  true  than 
in  the  dairy  interest.  Dairy  farmers 
have  worked  ceaselessly  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  that  had  to  be  made  as  a  result 
of  the  high  production  demanded  of  them 
a  few  years  ago.  At  the  present  time, 
milk  production  is  in  as  good  a  balance 
with  market  outlets  available  as  is  the 
case  in  most  major  agricultural  products. 

While  the  strenuous  effort  has  been 
continuing  to  bring  supplies  of  dairy 
products  within  reasonable  balance  of 
market  requirements,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  farm  prices  of  fluid  milk  and 
butterfat? 

Since  1952  the  average  wholesale  price 
received  by  farmers  for  all  milk  dropped 
more  than  18  percent.  The  average 
price  received  for  butterfat  dropped 
about  22  percent.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time — and  this  is  important — the  retail 
price  paid  by  consumers  for  milk  has  in¬ 
creased  almost  10  percent. 

What  about  the  farmer’s  share  of  the 
retail  price?  Mr.  President,  I  can  tell 
you  that  his  share  has  been  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  In  1952  the  farmer’s  share  of  the 
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retail  price  was  51  percent.  In  1959  it 
was  only  43  percent,  a  decrease  of  8  per¬ 
cent  during  the  7-year  period. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  only 
last  year  brought  forth  some  evidence 
which  brings  sharply  to  focus  the  wide 
spread  between  what  the  fanner  gets  and 
what  the  consumer  pays  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

In  1959,  a  city  worker’s  family  of  three 
paid  $195  for  the  same  quantity  of  dairy 
products,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice 
cream,  that  it  bought  in  1952  for  $191. 
But,  Mr.  President,  farmers  in  1952  re¬ 
ceived  $100  for  these  dairy  products,  as 
compared  with  only  $88  in  4959.  Why 
has  all  this  happened? 

The  answer  is  clear:  Processors  and 
distributors  have  increased  their  take  for 
their  services  from  $90  in  1952  to  $107  in 
1959. 

Even  with  the  increases  in  the  price  of 
retail  dairy  products,  these  products  are 
still,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  best  buy  for 
the  housewives’  shopping  baskets. 

In  the  past  30  years  the  real  cost  of 
milk  to  a  factory  worker,  in  terms  of 
minutes  of  work  required  to  purchase  a 
quart  of  milk,  has  dropped  more  than  50 
percent.  In  1929  a  factory  worker  had 
to  work  15  minutes  to  earn  the  price  of  a 
quart  of  milk  at  retail.  By  1947  the  cost 
of  a  quart  of  milk  had  dropped  to  10 
minutes  of  factory  labor,  and  in  1959  it 
took  the  earnings  of  less  than  7  minutes 
factory  labor  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk  at 
retail.  This  speaks  well  for  America  and 
the  American  way  of  life,  but  there  is  one 
blot  on  the  escutcheon,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  consumers  today  are  able  to 
purchase  milk  at  such  relatively  low 
prices  partially  because  the  farmers’ 
share  of  the  retail  price  has  been  shrink¬ 
ing. 

In  addition  to  facing  the  problem  of  a 
drop  in  his  share  of  the  retail  price,  the 
dairy  farmer  has  had  to  face  up  to  other 
severe  obstacles.  Farm  production  costs, 
including  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage 
rates,  are  as  high  as  ever. 

Yesterday  we  approved  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  for  those  in  the 
manufacturing  and  retail  and  service 
trades.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  show  that  the 
dairy  farmer  receives  a  much  smaller 
amount  per  hour  for  his  labor. 

I  have  never  gone  in  for  the  practice 
of  applying  catch  phrases  to  describe 
any  group  or  segment  of  the  economy, 
but,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  “forgot¬ 
ten  man,”  forgotten  by  Congress,  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  public,  it  is  the  dairy  farmer. 
What  other  worker  today  would  accept 
such  a  low  rate  for  the  services  he 
renders  or  the  work  he  performs? 

There  are  some  who  blandly  say, 
“Well,  market  prices  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  present  average  level;  there 
is  no  need  for  legislation.” 

I  would  respond  to  this  suave  assertion 
by  pointing  out  that  production  costs, 
increasing  as  they  have  in  recent  years, 
and  with  milk  supplies  in  good  balances 
with  market  outlets,  now  is  the  time  to 
give  dairy  farmers  a  decent  minimum  of 
$3.22  per  hundredweight  for  their  milk, 
and  not  less  than  59.6  cents  per  pound 
for  butterfat. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  cosponsors  of 
S.  2917  in  urging  its  approval  by  the 


Senate  and  enactment  by  Congress.  It 
is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for  the  very 
best  among  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  cost  of 
the  bill,  if  adopted?  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  question,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  some  statement  made 
on  the  floor  in  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  propounding  such  inquiry. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  I  understand,  the 
estimate  is  practically  nothing.  The 
price,  as  of  March,  was  $3.22  or  $3.23. 
This  bill  will  bring  it  up  to  $3.22.  There 
are  practically  no  surpluses,  as  I  under¬ 
stand.  I  think  the  cost  is  negligible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  present  price 
of  milk,  the  cost  would  be  nothing.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  I  think  the  cost 
would  be  very  negligible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi'.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams!  such  time  as  may  be  allotted  to 
him  by  those  who  are  controlling  the 
time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  absence  of  the  majority 
leader,  who  has  control  of  the  time,  I 
will  take  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  recognize  the  futility  of  even 
trying  to  oppose  a  subsidy  bill  on  the 
eve  of  a  presidential  election.  We  had 
a  vote  earlier  this  afternoon  which  in¬ 
dicated  how  free  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  which  give  something  to  different 
segments  of  the  economy.  It  has  always 
been  popular  to  try  to  buy  votes  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  bill  which  seeks  to  raise  price 
supports  on  milk  products  will  only  be  in 
effect  some  7  months.  If  it  is  a  good 
bill,  why  do  not  the  sponsors  try  to  have 
permanent  legislation  enacted?  It  is 
only  advocated  that  we  enact  the  bill  and 
raise  the  price  supports  until  after  the 
people  go  to  the  polls  to  vote.  After 
the  election  under  this  bill  we  shall  go 
back  to  the  old  price  support  level  or 
somewhere  else. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  on  the  floor  that  passage 
of  the  bill  will  not  cost  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury  anything,  I  simply  ask  the  question: 
How  can  we  give  the  American  farmers 
anything  from  the  Federal  Government 
without  their  being  a  cost?  Either  we 
are  kidding  somebody  or  we  are  not  going 
to  give  them  anything.  I  do  not  think 
any  Senator  would  try  to  argue  with  that 
point. 

This  bill  is  opposed  not  only  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  but  also  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  one  of  the  largest  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  a  sound  farm  organ¬ 
ization. 
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While  this  bill  will  give  a  short  term 
benefit  to  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  long 
run  it  will  not  help  them. 

As  production  increased  due  to  the 
certainty  that  market  prices  would  re¬ 
main  at  about  present  levels,  some  dairy 
farmers  would  realize  a  temporary  in¬ 
crease  in  their  gross  and  net  incomes. 
However,  huge  surplus  stocks  soon  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  these  would  hang  as  a  tre¬ 
mendous  weight  over  the  market  system, 
preventing  any  increase  in  market  prices 
over  support  prices  such  as  occurred  in 
recent  years.  As  a  result,  dairymen’s 
gross  incomes  would  be  reduced  in  fu¬ 
ture  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  written  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  under  date  of  March  22,  1960,  in 
which  they  oppose  the  bill,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1960. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  replies  to 
your  request  of  February  4  for  a  report  on 
S.  2917,  a  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c)  of 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  to  be  inserted  immediately  after  the 
first  sentence:  “Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions,  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  April  1,  1960,  the  price  of  milk  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of 
butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
$3.22  per  hundredweight  and  59.6  cents  per 
pound,  respectively.” 

This  Department  recommends  that  the  bill 
not  be  enacted. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  fix  by  law  a  specific 
support  price  for  a  particular  marketing 
year  without  regard  to  current  production 
and  consumption  conditions.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  now  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support  prices 
to  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  such 
level  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  will 
assure  an  adequate  supply.  The  act  leaves 
to  the  Secretary  the  determination  of  the 
support  level,  within  the  authorized  range, 
that  will  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
act  with  respect  to  dairy  products.  This 
permits  the  Secretary  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  developments  in  production  and 
consumption  in  determining  the  support 
level  for  each  marketing  year. 

The  announced  support  prices  for  the 
1959-60  marketing  year  are  $3.06  a  hundred¬ 
weight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents 
a  pound  for  butterfat.  These  prices  are  77 
percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  and  parity 
prices  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year.  Further  progress  has  been  made  toward 
closing  the  gap  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  in  commercial  outlets.  It  has  been 
necessary,  however,  to  buy  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  of  dairy  products  during  the  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  purchases  for  the 
marketing  year  will  contain  about  2  percent 
of  the  milkfat  and  9  percent  of  the  nonfat 
milk  solids  marketed  by  farmers  in  the  form 
of  milk  and  cream  for  all  uses.  These  price 
support  purchase  operations  have  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  special  programs,  involving 
substantial  expenditures,  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  by  schoolchildren  and  mili¬ 
tary  personnel. 

Market  prices  of  some  dairy  products  rose 
above  the  CCC  buying  prices  in  the  last  5 
months  of  calendar  year  1959.  For  the  first  9 
months  (April-December)  of  the  1959-60 
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marketing  year,  the  actual  prices  received 
by  farmers  averaged  $3.22  a  hundredweight 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  59.6  cents  a 
pound  for  butterfat.  This  is  the  level  that 
the  bill  seeks  to  maintain  throughout  the 
1980-61  marketing  year. 

On  January  8  the  Department  announced 
that  the  present  support  program  for  milk 
and  butterfat  would  be  continued  through, 
the  1960-61  marketing  year.  There  is  rea¬ 
sonable  prospect  that  market  conditions 
again  will  keep  prices  above  the  support  level 
during  part  of  the  year.  If  market  demand 
will  not  result  in  such  a  higher  level,  main¬ 
taining  the  higher  level  through  support 
operations  would  tend  to  widen  again  the  gap 
between  production  and  consumption  and  to 
increase  Government  purchases.  Continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  program  will  provide  as¬ 
surance  that  prices  to  producers  will  not  drop 
below  the  support  level  at  any  time  during 
the  next  marketing  year.  Market  conditions 
will  be  permitted  to  determine  whether  ac¬ 
tual  prices  will  be  above  this  level. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  it  is  time  that  the  American 
taxpayers  begin  to  ask  themselves  how 
long  they  can  keep  buying  these  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  various  candidates  by  pass¬ 
ing  these  special  privilege  bills. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  such  time  as 
is  allotted  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  such  time  as 
he  desires. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  bill.  I  am  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  the  winter  of  this  year 
in  a  strong  dairy  State,  Wisconsin.  I 
have  some  idea  as  to  how  hard  hit  the 
dairy  farmers  of  that  section  of  the 
United  States  have  been. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  figured 
that  the  average  farmer’s  wage  was  50 
cents  an  hour,  and  that  only  a  relatively 
few  farms  in  the  State  were  paying  an 
income  which  permitted  the  farmers  to 
pay  interest,  to  pay  the  upkeep  on  the 
machinery  and  feed,  and  to  make  what 
we  would  call  a  good  living  for  the  farm 
family. 

The  farm  people  are  a  group  of  people 
who  work  hard,  who  have  spent  a  long 
time  building  up  their  farms,  and  who 
have  been  hard  hit  in  recent  years.  I 
think  the  bill  would  be  of  some  help  to 
them.  I  do  not  think  it  will  in  any  way 
solve  the  problems  of  dairy  farmers,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  for  bringing  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  delighted  to  cosponsor 
it.  * 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the-  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  also. 


I  wish  to  state  briefly  why  I  support  the 
bill.  Personally,  I  am  no  longer  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  though  for  some  25  years  I 
did  produce  milk. 

The  bill  fixes  a  floor.  It  would  give  to 
the  farmer  a  guaranteed  price  of  about 
6V2  cents  a  quart.  The  people  who  buy 
milk  either  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  else¬ 
where  know  what  that  means.  We  have 
been  talking  about  minimum  wages  but 
not  for  the  farmer.  We  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  aiding  everybody  else.  For 
centuries  the  small  farmer  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  country  not  only  in 
America  but  also  throughout  the  world. 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
cost  of  production  of  milk  is  more  than 
ey2  cents  a  quart,  considering  the  costs 
of  labor  and  the  costs  of  machinery. 

I  know  how  the  fanners  works.  They 
do  not  work  6  or  7  hours  a  day,  but  they 
work  12  or  14  hours  a  day,  when  they 
own  the  land  themselves,  which  gives 
them  a  return  of  from  60  to  70  cents  an 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  me  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  know  it  is  our  business 
to  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  have  a  paraly¬ 
sis  in  the  farm  area.  Every  depression 
in  the  passt  started  in  the  farm  area. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  pow¬ 
dered  milk.  I  was  in  Lisbon  last  year, 
and  I  flew  to  southern  Spain,  to  Rota. 
They  were  using  powdered  milk  there  at 
a  military  establishment.  It  was  won¬ 
derful. 

This  bill  is  only  a  palliative,  it  is  not  a 
curative.  It  is  not  the  medicine  needed 
to  cure  the  problem.  In  Wisconsin  we 
produce  17  to  18  billion  pounds  of  milk  a 
year.  We  have  to  find  an  outlet  for  that 
milk.  If  it  is  not  butter,  cheese,  and 
powdered  milk,  the  outlet  will  have  to  be 
found  somewhere  else. 

I  suggest  that  since  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  age  we  should  explore  the 
utilization  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
milk  not  only  for  food  but  also  for  other 
things.  I  think  that  is  the  field  in  which 
we  will  find  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
no  other  Senators  desire  to  use  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  time  be 
yielded,  back  and  that  the  vote  be  taken 
on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  against  S.  2917.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  approach  to  a  segment  of  the 
agricultural  production  of  our  country  is 
unrealistic  and  incompatible  with  any 
concept  of  either  existing  farm  programs 


or  proposed  farm  programs.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  unrealistic  to  set  a  specific  mini¬ 
mum  support  in  dollars  and  cents  for 
an  agricultural  commodity  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  either  consumption  or 
demand,  as  is  accomplished  through  the 
concept  of  parity.  The  present  law  re¬ 
quires  that  milk  and  butterfat  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  a  level  of  from  75  to  90  percent 
of  parity  as  will  assure  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply.  The  dollars  and  cents  minimum 
prescribed  by  S.  2917  abandons  entirely 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  and  butterfat. 
Neither  does  the  approach  of  a  dollar 
and  cents  minimum  leave  room  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  fluctuation  in  consumption. 
Existing  legislation  gives  sufficient  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  present  program  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  assurances,  that  the 
prices  received  by  producers  will  not  drop 
below  the  support  level  of  $3.06  during 
the  next  marketing  year.  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  any  such  shallow  proposal 
as  this  innovation  of  the  price  support 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill — S.  2917 — was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  made  no  extended  re¬ 
marks  on  the  milk  bill  that  was  before 
us,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  released  a  statement,  and  I  thought 
that  statement  ought  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  body  of  the  Record.  I  now  sub¬ 
mit  that  statement,  which  has  been  ut¬ 
tered  by  Forest  W.  Beall,  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  Price  Support,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statement 
on  S.  2917  Before  the  Senate  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Agricultural  Production,  Market¬ 
ing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  by  Forest 
W.  Beall,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Frice 
Support,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
May  19,  1960 

This  statement  Is  based  on  and  supple¬ 
ments  the  Department’s  report  of  March  22 
recommending  against  enactment  of  S.  2917. 

S.  2917  would  amend  subsection  (c)  of 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  to  be  inserted  after  the  first  sen¬ 
tence: 

“Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April 
1,  1960,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  re¬ 
spectively.’’ 
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The  Department  feels  that  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  fix  by  law  a  specific  support  price  for 
a  particular  marketing  year  without  regard 
to  current  production  and  consumption 
conditions.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  now  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  support  prices  to  producers  for 
milk  and  butterfat  at  such  level  from  75  to 
90  percent  of  parity  as  will  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply.  The  act  leaves  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  the  determination  of  the  support  level, 
within  the  authorized  range,  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  objectives  of  the  act  with  re¬ 
spect  to  dairy  products.  This  permits  the 
Secretary  to  take  into  consideration  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  production  and  consumption 
in  determining  the  support  level  for  each 
marketing  year. 

The  support  prices  for  the  last  marketing 
year  which  ended  March  31,  1960,  were  $3.06 
a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  56.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat 
These  prices  were  77  percent  of  the  parity 
equivalent  and  parity  prices  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  While 
a  little  progress  was  made  toward  closing 
the  gap  between  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  in  commercial  outlets,  it  still  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  substantial  quantities  of  dairy 
products.  During  the  last  marketing  year 
CCC  purchased  135  million  pounds  of  butter 
and  50  million  pounds  of  cheese.  Also,  the 
Department  removed  from  the  market  857 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The 
total  acquisitions  for  the  marketing  year 
contained  about  2.9  percent  of  the  milkfat 
and  9.3  percent  of  the  nonfat  milk  solids 
marketed  by  farmers  in  the  form  of  milk 
and  cream  for  all  uses. 

The  price  support  purchase  operations 
have  been  supplemented  by  special  programs, 
Involving  substantial  expenditures,  to  in 
crease  the  consumption  of  milk  by  school 
children  and  military  personnel. 

Market  prices  of  some  dairy  products  were 
above  the  CCC  buying  prices  in  the  last  8 
months  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year.  The 
actual  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  ea 
tire  1959-60  marketing  year  averaged  $3.23  a 
hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
59.5  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  The  bill 
seeks  to  maintain  approximately  this  level 
for  the  current  1960-61  marketing  year. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  January  1, 
1960,  was  0.7  of  a  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier.  This  was  the  smallest  decrease  in 
6  years.  The  numbers  of  yearling  heifers 
and  heifer  calves  on  January  1  were  larger 
than  in  recent  years.  The  numbers  of  these 
replacements  per  100  milk  cows  were  the 
largest  on  record.  The  increases  in  produc 
tion  per  cow  in  1958  and  1959  were  not 
enough  to  offset  the  declines  in  cow  mim 
bers,  and  total  milk  production  declined 
slightly  each  year.  In  1959,  however,  farm 
use  of  milk  declined  more  than  milk  pro¬ 
duction  did  and  total  farm  marketings  of 
milk  increased  slightly.  Meanwhile,  there 
was  a  further  shift  from  farm-separated 
cream  to  whole  milk  deliveries  by  farmers 
which  brought  more  nonfat  milk  solids  on 
to  the  market. 

Milk  production  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1960  totaled  about  1  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.  Only  part  of  this  increase  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  extra  day  in  February. 
Feed  supplies  are  at  record  levels  and  lower 
priced  than  last  year.  These  developments 
indicate  that  a  potential  exists  for  a  sig 
nificant  increase  in  milk  production. 

On  January  8  the  Department  announced 
that  the  support  prices  for  the  1959-60  mar¬ 
keting  year  would  be  continued  through  the 
1960-61  marketing  year.  As  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  marketing  year  these  support 
prices  are  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent 
and  parity  prices  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterfat. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  April  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  were  above 
the  support  level.  There  is  some  prospect 


that  market  conditions  will  continue  to 
keep  prices  above  the  support  level  during  a,t 
least  part  of  the  1960-61  marketing  year.  If 
market  demand  will  not  continue  to  result 
in  such  higher  level,  maintaining  the  higher 
level  through  support  operations  would  tend 
to  widen  again  the  gap  between  production 
and  consumption  and  to  increase  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases.  Continuation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  will  provide  assurance  that 
prices  to  producers  will  not  drop  below  the 
support  level  at  any  time  during  the  next 
marketing  year.  Market  conditions  will  be 
permitted  to  determine  whether  actual  prices 
will  be  above  this  level. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimated  cash 
receipts  of  $4.7  billion  from  farm  sales  of 
milk  and  butterfat  in  1960  will  be  the  high¬ 
est  on  record. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
REMON  ESCOVAR  OP  VENE¬ 
ZUELA 

During  the  consideration  of  S.  2917, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  for  the  purpose^ 
of  permitting  the  Senator  from  Oregc 
to  introduce  a  distinguished  guest  to  tfie 
ienate? 

.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  A  will 
yiom  to  the  Senator  with  the/under- 
staiT^ing  that  I  shall  not  lose  /ny  right 
to  thesfloor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectionUt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pfesident,  once 
again  it  is  \ny  privilege  and  honor  as 
chairman  ofNthe  Senate  subcommittee 
which  deals  wicb  La#n  American  affairs 
to  present  to  th^Senate  a  distinguished 
parliamentarian  Jn\m  a  Latin  American 
neighboring  couhtr\  Today  it  is  our 
privilege  to  have  asViur  guest  on  the 
floor  of  thelsenate  Senator  Ramon  Es- 
covar,  of  .Venezuela,  reoresenting  the 
federal  diirtrict  of  Caracas^  Senator  Es- 
covar  lyes  been  a  Senator  na  the  Vene- 
zuelaiy'Senate  since  1958.  Hfe  is  also  a 
professor  of  law  at  the  CentraVUniver- 
sity/of  Venezuela  in  Caracas,  which  is 
opre  of  the  national  universities  otf  the 
.epublic  of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  great  privilWe 
to  present  Senator  Escovar  to  the  Sei 
ate.  [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ROBERT  J. 

MYERS  TO  BE  PRESENT  ON  FLOOR 

DURING  DEBATE  ON  SOCIAL  SE¬ 
CURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  social  security  amendments 
I  may  have  upon  the  floor  to  assist  me 
Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
Mr.  Myers  is  a  career  employee,  and  that 
there  is  no  implication  with  respect  to 
the  legislation  or  the  support  of  the 
department  in  his  being  with  me.  It  is 
strictly  to  give  me  technical  assistance 
on  my  amendment. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  THE  MUTUAL  >6ECU- 
RITY  CONTINGENCY  FUNI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  YoiVyield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  move  to  hme  the  Senate 
consider  a  bill,  which  lyfll  then  be  the 
unfinished  business? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mf.  President,  I  will 
yield  with  the  understanding  that  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right ./o  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sp  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  Jt he  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1908,  S. 
3855. 

The  /Presiding  officer.  The 

bill  wjfl  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

ie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill,  S.  3855, 
increase  the  authorization  for  appro¬ 
bations  for  the  President’s  mutual 
security  contingency  fund  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  re¬ 
quested  an  increase  of  $100  million  in 
the  mutual  security  contingency  fund. 
Originally,  the  President  called  for  $175 
million  for  the  contingency  fund  in  his 
budget  request  for  1961,  but  the  House 
has  already  cut  $25  million  from  that. 
Now,  the  perilous  course  of  events  in 
Africa  makes  it  clear  that  by  its  very 
nature  a  contingency  fund  cannot  be 
completely  budgeted  for  in  advance. 
New  events  will  always  crop  up  that  will 
require  quick  U.S.  action.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  United 
States  not  be  hamstrung  and  delayed 
by  too  close  a  congressional  leash. 

The  $100  million  which  the  President 
has  just  requested  in  addition  to  the 
$175  million  originally  sought  is  to  be 
used,  among  other  things,  to  help  pay 
the  costs  for  airlifting  United  Nations 
troops  to  the  Congo.  If  this  airlift  had 
ot  been  available  at  once  so  that  United 
tions  forces  could  be  shipped  to  the 
trebled  area  without  delay,  who  can 
sayNwhat  chaos  and  confusion  would 
have  ^developed?  Unquestionably,  the 
situation  would  be  even  worse  than  it  is 
now.  Perhaps  there  might  even  have 
been  Russian  troops  in  the  Congo  ready 
to  subjugat^not  only  Belgians  or  rebels, 
but  also  the\hole  of  the  African  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Mr.  PresidentVas  we  certainly  have 
seen  in  the  last  few  months,  the  course 
of  international  afRurs  is  anything  but 
smooth  and  predictable,  even  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  is  as  capful  and  well  in¬ 
formed  as  our  present Nadministration. 
Moreover,  the  Russians  especially  seem 
to  take  great  delight  in  behaving  as  un- 
predictably  as  they  possiblyS^an,  with 
the  aim,  it  has  been  suggested,  of  de¬ 
liberately  throwing  this  countrylwith  its 
slower  democratic  processes,  for\  loss. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  larger^on- 
tingency  fund  is  a  must. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  long-ter 
economy,  an  effective  contingency  func 
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Is  alsp  very  important.  Whatever  we  do, 
we  mfe>t  not  make  the  mutual  security 
program,  so  rigid  and  inflexible  that  we 
are  forced  to  pay  for  projects  that 
changing events  have  rendered  less  nec¬ 
essary  or,  oX  the  other  hand,  not  to  lay 
the  groundwork  in  time  for  projects  that 
might  pay  bigXdividends  in  the  future. 
Timing  is  oftenSdhe  key  to  success  in 
foreign  ventures.  \The  Congress  should 
allow  the  Government  some  leeway  in 
determining,  in  the Xface  of  changing 
times,  when  projects  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  not  been  specifically 
budgeted,  should  be  undertaken.  In  the 
long  run,  this  flexibility  \ill  save  us 
money  and  contribute  to  the^uccess  of 
our  policies. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  The  im¬ 
plications  of  this  particular  request  for 
money  for  airlifting  U.N.  troops  toUhe 
Congo  because  it  bears  out  the  imp's 
tance  of  a  recommendation  that  I  ha\ 
long  made.  That  is  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  have  a  standing  police  force 
that  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  go 
anywhere  to  face  up  to  just  the  kind  of 
situation  that  has  evolved  in  the  Congo. 
The  existence  of  such  a  force,  and  still 
further,  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  force,  would,  I  feel,  do  much  to 
lower  international  temperatures  the 
world  over. 

Until  this  force  can  be  set  up,  however, 
or  until  the  world  reverts  to  an  easier, 
more  predictable  pattern,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  country  can  do  without  a  con¬ 
tingency  fund  that  really  is  large  enough 
to  meet  most  contingencies.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  urge  full  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request.  It  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  and  of  the  whole  free 
world. 

AMERICAN  WAR  CLAIMS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  now  pending  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  a  member,  a 
number  of  American  war  claims  bills. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
bills — H.R.  2485 — provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  to  Americans  who, 
suffered  injury  or  death  or  who  suffered 
property  losses  in  certain  areas  as  a 
suit  of  World  War  II.  A  serious  omis¬ 
sion  from  this  otherwise  very  salutary 
bill  are  thousands  of  Americans  who 
were  unable  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  until  after  the  war.  I 
have  for  many  months  heen  urging 
amendments  to  H.R.  2485  to  correct  this 
unjustified  discrimination7 in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  American  citizens  and  I  shall 
continue  in  committee  .and  on  the  floor  if 
necessary  to  press  for  inclusion  of  these 
needed  amendments  in  the  pending  leg¬ 
islation.  I  do  noLbelieve  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  fully  adequate  until  such 
provisions  are /included  to  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Americans,  based  on 
the  date  ojac  which  they  obtained  that 
happy  stat 

It  is  abhorrent  to  our  concepts  of  citi¬ 
zenship7  to  distinguish  between  Ameri¬ 
cans jm  the  basis  of  when  they  happened 
to  become  naturalized.  We  have  never 
recognized  in  this  country  any  concept  of 
scond  class  or  junior  citizenship.  Even 


European  countries  which  have  adopted 
war  claims  programs  in  behalf  of  their 
own  nationals  have  made  provision  for 
claimants  who  become  nationals  after 
they  suffered  their  original  loss.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  in  the  United  States  can  do  no 
less.  At  the  veiy  least,  those  Americans 
who  were  subjected  to  persecution  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  by  their  former  governments 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  un¬ 
der  this  generally  humanitarian  pro¬ 
gram.  I  have  a  specific  amendment 
prepared  for  this  purpose  as  well. 

Some  war  claims  bills  have  been  before 
the  Congress  in  one  form  or  another  for 
many  years.  There  is  great  interest  in 
these  throughout  the  country. 

In  my  opinion,  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  in  addition  to  those  relating  to 
our  newer  citizens  will  have  to  be  adopted 
before  we  can  clgim  to  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  a  completely  fair  and 
equitable  maner.  For  several  months  I 
have  had  such  amendments  in  readiness. 
3ecause  of  the  large  number  of  inquiries 
lave  received  about  this  subject  and 
m&growing  concern  that  we  may  default 
in  chir  obligation  to  act  in  this  field,  Iy 
woulaUike  briefly  to  discuss  this  subjej 
on  the  Spor  today. 

First,  \express  the  fervent  hope  JfTiat 
it  will  be  possible  to  take  action  oiythese 
measures  before  the  adjournmenVof  this 
session.  In  inany  instances  tide  bene¬ 
ficiaries  or  claimants  under  tj/cse  meas¬ 
ures  have  beenVaiting  foymore  than 
15  years  for  some\elief.  Tne  House  has 
already  approved  a^iumjrer  of  the  bills 
that  are  pending.  I^jpemains  only  for 
the  Senate  to  fulfill  iksKresponsibility. 

The  Trading  With/heVnemy  Act  Sub¬ 
committee,  of  whicja  I  am\  member,  has 
held  many  extensive  heanngs  on  the 
problems  raised/by  these  bill's.  Its  last 
hearings  were  .Completed  in  JuK  1959.  I 
have  made  .every  possible  effoiht  since 
that  date  ha  induce  the  subcommittee  to 
meet  and/report  to  the  full  committee 
the  measures  involved.  Unfortunately, 
it  was /lot  until  the' last  weeks  of  the  fin 
part /of  this  second  session  of  the  Con-N 
gregs  that  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
vms  called  by  the  chairman  and  action 
fas  taken  on  any  of  these  measures.  By 
'that  time  it  was  too  late  for  the  full 
committee  to  complete  its  consideration 
of  the  bills  prior  to  our  adjournment  on 
July  5. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  re¬ 
state  the  purposes  of  his  proposals? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  cover  the  high 
spots  in  my  remarks.  I  do  intend  to 
outline  briefly  some  of  the  things  that  I 
have  in  mind. 

The  subcommittee’s  recommendations 
left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  subcommittee  not  only 
failed  to  correct  the  omission  of  our 
newer  citizens  from  this  legislation,  but 
also  recommended  the  deletion  from  the 
House-pased  war  claims  bill — H.R. 
2485 — of  all  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  actual  payment  of  claims.  In  my 
opinion  this  was  a  completely  unwar¬ 
ranted  change,  and  I  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  in  the  full  committee,  and  shall 
continue  my  efforts  in  this  regard,  to 
obtain  reinstatement  of  the  omitted 


House  provisions.  I  have  a  specific 
amendment  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

The  House  bill  also  inexplicably 
omitted  from  its  provisions  losses /(suf¬ 
fered  by  Americans  as  a  result  flu  the 
removal  of  their  property  frojn  Ger¬ 
many  for  reparations  purposey7  Such  a 
provision  was  included  in  th/  adminis¬ 
tration’s  original  proposals,  amd  I  believe 
should  be  allowed  in  the  final  version  of 
this  legislation.  I  shall  oner  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  committee  arnfon  the  floor. 

Another  of  the  measures  pending  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  is  the  heirless  prop¬ 
erty  bill,  H.R.  6462/  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  provide  for  lump  sum  set¬ 
tlement  of  all  iieirless  property  claims 
in  the  amounjr  of  $500,000.  Since  all  of 
this  money  Will  come  from  the  property 
of  formeiyvictims  of  Nazi  persecution 
who  died/without  heirs  and  will  be  used 
for  theiieedy  survivors  of  such  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  since  the  total  sum  represents 
only/a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  of 
suon  property  which  was  vested  by  the 
overnment,  there  should  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  whatsoever  to  approval  of  this  bill 
'  in  the  full  amount  called  for. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the 
$500,000  still  further,  indeed,  to  cut  it  in 
half,  to  $250,000  but  there  is  no  basis  for 
any  such  a  reduction. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  approve  my  bill,  S. 
1103,  which  would  permit  the  sale  of 
property  vested  by  the  Government  to 
American  bidders,  despite  the  pendency 
of  litigation  over  the  ownership  of  the 
property.  The  chief  impact  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  would  be  to  permit  the  Government 
to  turn  over  to  private  industry  the 
operation  of  the  huge  General  Aniline  & 
Film  Corp.  facilities.  The  litigation  over 
this  property  has  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  a  decade,  and  it  appears  to 
be  endless.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
every  safeguard  would  be  provided  in 
the  event  the  claimants  in  this  litigation 
should  ultimately  prevail,  since  they 
would  be  entitled  to  just  compensation 
for  the  amount  of  their  interest.  The 
fill  is  strongly  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO, 
ti^e  supervisory  association  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Aniline  Corp.,  the  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union — which  repre- 
sentsNjnost  of  the  rank-and-file  em- 
ployeeN  of  the  corporation — and  the 
Chambe\of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

When  we\et  a  combination  like  that 
approving  a Trill,  it  is  a  rather  happy 
day.  It  is  a  raNjer  singular  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

S.  1103  also  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Indeed,  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  tme  bill  except  on  the 
part  of  representative^  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  litigation.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  indefinite  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  plant  by  a  \3overnment 
agency,  and  I  hope  that  before  long  this 
huge  company  can  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  free  enterprise,  so  that  it  canWosper 
and  grow  to  the  full  extent  of  its  apten- 
tial. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  in\e- 
tail  all  of  these  facets  of  the  war  clair 
problem  or  the  other  measures  involved 
in  our  committee’s  deliberations.  I 
would  like  to  mention,  however,  that  a 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  also  rec- 
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S.  2917 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  22, 1960 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


AN  ACT 

To  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

4  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 

5  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  be  inserted  imme- 

6  diately  after  the  first  sentence:  “Notwithstanding  the  fore- 

7  going  provisions,  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  enactment 

8  of  this  sentence  and  ending  March  31,  1961,  the  price  of 

9  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of  butterfat 

10  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight 

11  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively.” 

Passed  the  Senate  August  19, 1960. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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H.  Res.  617,  citing  Juan  Emmanuelli  Morales. 

Page*  16133-16137 

\H.  Res.  618,  citing  Cesar  Andreu  Iglesias. 

\  Pages  16137-16140 

H.  Res.  619,  citing  Pablo  M.  Garcia  Rodriguez. 

Pages  1 61 40— 1 61 43 

H.  Res/fco,  citing  Cristino  Perez  Mendez. 

\  Pages  16143-16146 

H.  Res.  621, ting  Juan  Santos  Rivera. 

Pages  1 61 46— 1 61  50 

Agricultural  Hall\of  Fame:  H.R.  5789,  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  AgriculturakHall  of  Fame,  was  cleared  for 
Presidential  action  by\House  agreement  to  Senate 
amendments  thereto.  \  Pagei6i5i 

Quorum  Call  and  Record  Votes:  During  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  House  today  One  quorum  call  and  two 
record  votes  developed  and  they^appear  on  pages  16059, 
16097-16098,  and  16117.  \ 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Adjourned  at  5:21  p.m. 
until  Wednesday,  August  24,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when 
the  House  will  act  on  the  following  i2Sbills  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (they  vM  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  called  up  in  the  order  listed):  \ 

H.R.  11266,  prepaid  dues  income  of  certain  naember- 
ship  organizations.  \ 

H.R.  6292,  authorization  of  acceptance  by  the  Go^rn- 
ment  of  gifts  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  \ 

H.R.  9000,  provision  that  only  one  retail  liquor  dealek 
tax  need  be  paid  by  any  State  and  political  subdivision* 
operating  liquor  stores.  / 

H.R.  10960,  determination  of  retail  price  for  purposes 
of  excise  tax  on  cigars.  / 

H.R.  6066,  limitation  on  deduction  in  case  en  contri¬ 
butions  by  individuals  to  certain  charitably  organiza¬ 
tions.  / 

H.R.  3176,  imposition  of  tire  tax  on  tyes  delivered  to 
manufacturer’s  retail  outlet.  / 

H.R.  12536,  exclusion  of  local  advertising  charges 
from  manufacturer’s  sales  price.  / 

H.R.  11681,  amendment  of  sepoon  902(b)  of  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  / 

H.R.  12329,  gift  and  eswte  tax  treatment  of  relin¬ 
quishment  of  certain  pov^rs. 

H.R.  12036,  dividend-received  deduction  for  divi¬ 
dends  paid  by  a  foreign  corporation  from  earnings  and 
profits  accumulated/oy  a  domestic  corporation. 

H.R.  3392,  certification  of  quotas  on  certain  Philip¬ 
pine  tobacco.  / 

H.R.  ii58a/import  taxes  on  lead  and  zinc. 

Also  wilLfonsider  S.J.  Res.  170,  favoring  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  Atlantic  democracies  looking  to 
greater Cooperation  and  unity  of  purpose  (1  hour  of 
debal^) . 


Committee  Meetings  / 

AGRICULTURE  MISCELLANY  / 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Met  in  executive^  session 
and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills:  / 

H.R.  12491,  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  to  the  county  of  Fremont,  Wyo.; 

S.  882,  a  private  bill;  / 

S.  3146,  to  authorize  the  Commpuity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  donate  dairy  products .and  other  agricultural 
commodities  for  use  in  home  economics  courses;  and 
S.  3759,  to  authorize  con/eyance  of  certain  lands  to 
Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala. 

The  committee  considered  but  took  no  final  action 
on  H.R.  13062,  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Passed 
over  were  the  following  measures:  H.R.  12954,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  voluntary  payment-in-kind  program  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reducing  wheat  production  and  wheat  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  H.R.  12720,  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act/ft:  1954  j^H.R.  12238,  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Actof/949  with  respect  to  the  level  of  price  support  for 
milk, /for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  butterfat;  and 

S.  /yi7,  to  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and 
butterfat. 

BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency :  The  committee 
\net  in  executive  session  and  ordered  favorably  reported 
toNthe  House  the  following  measures: 

SSz6ig,  to  make  permanent  law  the  controls  over  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  holding  companies  enacted  in  1959;  and 
S.  343Y  to  authorize  the  President  to  present  a  gold 
medal  to  Robert  Frost  in  recognition  of  his  poetry. 

Passed  ovfcr  H.R.  3714,  relating  to  certain  outmoded 
forces  of  currency.  Adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the 
Chair.  \ 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  RROGRAM 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education  hearH.  testimony  from  Department 
of  Agriculture  witnesses  regarding  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  school  lunch\>rogram.  Hearings  con¬ 
tinue  Wednesday,  August  24.  \ 

LATIN  AMERICA— MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Heard  testimony  from 
C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  oi\State,  on  H.R. 
13021,  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  to  increase  the  contingency  fund  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  \ 
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\  MEMORIAL 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  The  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Library  and  Memorials  ordered  favorably  re¬ 
ported  to  the  full  committee  H.R.  12808,  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  in  die  D.C.  to  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing.V 

PUBLIC  LAtoS 

Committee  on  Ulterior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Public  %ands  ordered  the  following  bills  re¬ 
ported  to  the  full  committee:  S.  2757  (amended),  to 
permit  any  State  to\cquire  certain  public  lands  for 
recreational  use;  S.  2914x40  authorize  the  purchase  and 
exchange  of  land  and  interests  dierein  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Natchez  Trace  Parkwavs;  S.  3267,  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  certain  publi\  lands  in  Alaska;  and 
S.  3399,  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  certain  property 
within  Shenandoah  National  Park-Va.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  th^  Chair. 

INTERSTATE  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Met 
in  executive  session  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to 
the  House  the  following  measures: 

H.R.  2482  (amended),  to  amend  the  Investme^  Ad¬ 
visers  Act; 

H.R.  13066,  to  amend  section  4(a)  of  the  Security 
Exchange  Act; 

H.R.  13067,  to  amend  Public  Law  86-619,  an  act  t0 
make  uniform  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to  the  terms  y 
of  office  of  the  members  of  certain  regulatory  agencies 
S.  1740  (amended),  to  amend  section  202(b)  of /he 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  in  order  to  expamT  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission’s  regula^wy  au¬ 
thority  under  such  section;  and 
S.  1964,  to  require  certain  common  carriers^y  railroad 
to  make  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commercp'Commission 
with  respect  to  certain  accidents. 

MANPOWER  UTILIZATION 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civu  Service:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Manpower  Utilization  approved  a  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  and  study  of  die  hiring  of  retired  military  per¬ 
sonnel  to  fill  positions  traditionally  held  by  civilians. 
Also  approved  a  study  oLmanpower  utilization  in  the 
Selective  Service  Systei 

The  subcommitteeyvoted  to  make  a  review  of  wage 
board  procedures  ipdhe  Federal  Government. 

SUPERGRADES/ 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  met/fa  executive  session  to  consider  supergrades 
and  bills/relating  to  hearing  examiners.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  chairman  diat  no  more  hearings  would 
be  conducted  on  this  subject  during  the  remainder  of 
the/86th  Congress. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS 

Committee  on  Public  Worlds:  Subcommittee  on  Wate£ 
shed  Development  approved  four  watershed  projects, 
three  in  Oklahoma  and  one  in  Michigan.  Testimony 
was  presented  by  Representatives  Albert,  Steed, Jselcher, 
Bentley,  and  Chamberlain.  The  subcommittee  ad¬ 
journed  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

RADIO  OPERATORS— COMMUNIST  ACTIVITIES 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities:  The  committee 
held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  12852,  prohibiting  the  licensing 
as  radio  operators  of  persons  who  jvillfully  fail  or  refuse 
to  answer  questions  relating  tcp  Communist  activities. 
Heard  testimony  from  Robert  E.  Lee,  Commissioner, 
Federal  Communications  Commission;  and  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America. 

Five  persons  who  are/presently  or  have  been  in  the 
recent  past  radio  operators,  and  who  have  been  identified 
as  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  when  questioned. 

ROCKET  AMl/jET  ENGINE  NOISE 

Committee  An  Science  and  Astronautics:  The  Special 
Investigating  Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  research 
and  development  in  the  rocket  and  jet  engine  noise 
problem.  Testimony  was  given  by  Ira  Abbott,  Office 
of  Advanced  Research  Programs,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  Dr.  Richard  H.  Bolt,  Asso- 
date  Director,  National  Science  Foundation;  and  public 
fitnesses.  Hearings  continue  Wednesday,  August  24. 

hit  Committee  Meetings 

APPROPRIATIONS— LABOR-HEW 

Conferee ^continued  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  Senate- Nnd  House-passed  versions  of  H.R.  11390, 
fiscal  1961  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  did  not  reach 
final  agreement,  and  will  meet  again  tomorrow. 

APPROPRIATION SVSTATE,  JUSTICE,  AND  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  versions  of  H.Ry  11666,  fiscal  1961  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Departments  d^State  and  Justice,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  ^DNESDAY, 
AUGUST  24 

(  All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated) 


Senate 


Is,  10 


Committee  on  Finance,  executive,  on  House-passed 
a.m.,  2221  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  subcommittee,  on  the  nomina'hpn 
of  Robert  A.  Bicks,  to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  10:^ 
a,m.,  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
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Health. .. . .............  *lu£  Personnel.  . . .  *U^lU>29  Taxation . . .29,32 

Imports.. .......... .6,20,40  Price  supports ......... .£l  Textiles....... . **’ *?? 
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Lands . . . 21  Public  Latf  L80..\ . o£l  Watersheds . 22 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  supplemental  appropriation  bill*  Both  Houses  agreed  to 
conference  report  on  mutual  security  appropriation  Vll.  House  committee  voted  to 
report  bill  to  increase  price  support  level  for  milkVid  butt  erf  at.  Senate  committee 
prted  to  report  measure  for  study  of  U.  N.  food-for-pe\ce  program.  Senate  agreed  to 
conference  report  on  Labor-H^W  appropriation  bill.  House  received  conference  repor 
on  public  works  appropriation  bill.  Sen.  Humphrey  and  ReV  Flood  introduced  and  dis¬ 
cussed  bills  to  authoriz/  donation  of  surplus  commodities  d^d  property  to  Polish 
flood  victims.  Sen.  Hyj^phrey  introduced  and  discussed  bill  ^provide  (cont  d  p.  7) 

SENATE  -  AUG.  26 

1.  LABOE-HEW  APPLICATION  BILL,  1961.  Agreed  to  the  conierenca\eport  on  this 

bill,  H.  R./11390  (pp.  16563-9).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  t\  tne  President. 

2.  SURPLUS  C0ifLiODITI23;  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  CommitteeVeported^ 

an  original  concurrent  resolution,  S.  Con.  Res.  116,  e..pi.esoin0  t  e\supporL 
of  th/Congress  for  the  continued  exploration  by  the  President  with  ^her 
nations  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  food  program  ror  the\purpose 
'"furnishing  food  to  needy  countries  (3.  Rept.  1922).  p.  loO  u 

APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  supplemental  appropriation  estates 
for  the  President's  special  international  program  (a.  oo* 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (3.  Doc.  121).  p.  a 


-2- 


PERSONNEL.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment,  after  agreeing  to  an  amendmei 
y  Sen.  Johnston,  to  S.  2575,  to  provide  a  health  benefits  program  for  certain 
tired  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  pp.  16569-71 


5.  HEALTH.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  6S71,  to  amend  they^ublic 
Healths  Service  Act  so  as  t&^>authorize  project  grants  for  graduate  gaining 
in  public  health,  p.  16556 


6.  IMPORTS.  Fussed  with  an  amendment  H.  R.  12659,  to  suspend  fori 
period  the  import  duty  on  heptanoic  acid.  pp.  16623-5 


temporary 


7.  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H. 
grants  to  3tates\for  medical  care  for  aged  individuals 

pp.  16611-22 


12580,  to  provide 
low  income. 


DEPRESSED  AREAS.  SenAJCeating  criticized  the  Democrats  for  not  passing  de¬ 
pressed  areas  legislation  as  recommended  by  the  President,  and  stated  that 
"it  is  perfectly  clear  tKat  the  members  of  the  majority  party  do  not  want 
any  area  assistance  program  before  the  electionA"  p.  16532 

Sen.  Douglas  criticized  the  recent  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Mueller  on  depressed  areas  ld&islafcioa  and  ^tated  that  his  testimony  "has 
again  vetoed  our  efforts  to  en^t  an  effective  area  redevelopment  law." 
pp.  16572-3 


a 


9.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sens.  Dirksen  and  Coop\^r/lnserted  a  report  on  the  first  26  months 
of  operation  of  the  Development  Loaiy^und.  pp.  16515,  16529 


HOUSE  -  AUOv  26 


10.  MUTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATION  B^LL,  1961.  doth  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  1^619,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement. 

This  bill  will  now  be  sent /to  the  President.  \p.  16596-609,  16638-47 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1961.  Passed  with  amendments  this  bil( “ 
H.  R.  13161.  Earlier  iihe  Appropriations  Committee^ad  reported  the  bill 
without  amendment  (H/Rept.  2166).  pp.  16666-72,  16Y12 

As  passed  the  Hill  includes  Forest  Service  itemsNas  follows:  $700,000  of 
the  $800,000  budget  estimate  for  "Forest  land  management"  (for  rehabilitation 
of  burned  areas  Vand  $500,000,  the  budget  estimate,  for  forest  research" 


(for  emergency research  on  the  burned-over  San  Dimas  Experimental  Forest). 

The  budget  estimate  of  $1,000,000  under  "Funds  appropriated  to  the 
President"  for  program  administration,  audit,  and  end-use  chicks  of  overseas 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  donations  carried  on  by  private \oluntary 
relief  agencies  was  not  included  in  the  bill. 


12.  PUBLIC/WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1961.  Received  the  conference  repobt  on  this 
bilU  H.  R.  12326  (H.  Rept.  2181).  The  conference  report  includes  itfcms  for 
Anrfy  flood  control  and  Interior  reclamation,  pp.  16647-55,  16712 


13.  MILK  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  S.  2917,  to  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and 
butterfat.  p.  D724  1 


) 


) 
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IMPORTS.  Senate  and  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.R.  12659,  to  suspend 
^for  a  temporary  period  the  import  duty  on  heptanoic  acid.  pp.  16881*. ,  1695] ' 


9*  F^R  I  N  ERVICE.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S,  2633 /to 

F°reiSn  Service  Act  of  19U6  relating  to  Foreign  Service  Stafr  officers 
ForeiSn  Service  retirement  system  (pp.  1688U-5,  16929-31)/  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presidents  ' 

10.  LANDS j  SOIL  SURVEY,.  Received  from  Interior  a  report  that  an  adequate  soil  survey 

and  land  reclassification  has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  La/Feria  division, 
lower  Rio  Grande  rehabilitation  project,  Tex0,  and  that  the  /rids  to  be  irri¬ 
gated  are  susceptible  to  the  production  of  agri cultural  cro^s.  p.  16861* 

11.  FORESTS.  Agreed  \p  a  request  by  Sen.  McGee  to  have  print/d  as  a  Senate  document 

a  report  being  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service  at  his  request,  “National  Forests 
in  Wyoming  -  Basic  Facts."  p.  16877 

12  o  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  S^*i.  Mansfield  announced  thai/he  following  bills  have 
been  cleared  for  consideration,  if  time  per adts , /within  the  next  few  days: 

H.  R.  12759,  to  extend  the,,  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  and  S,  3U21,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Employees1  Group  Life  Insurance  Apr,  so  as  to  provide  authority  for 
the  Civil  Service  CommissionNto  determine  claimants  if  no  claim  is  filed  for 
benefits,  pp.  16908-9 


vHOUSI 


13 •  MILK  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S. 
2917,  to  increase  the  price-support  level  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  marketing  year,  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  until  Mar.  31,  1961,  to  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  not  less  than  59.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  (H.  . 
Rept.  2182).  p.  16989 


llw  SUGAR.  The  Agriculture 
the  Sugar  Act  of  191*8  < 


Co] 


Lttee  reported  with/mendme nt  H.R.  13062,  to  extend 
Rept.  2200).  p.  16985 

15.  PERSONNEL.  Agreed  tOy4  Senate  amendment  to  S«  2575 /to  provide  a  health  benefits 
program  for  certairyretired  employees  of  the  Government.  This  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  President,  pp.  16931-2 


16.  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 
lie  Health  S 
in  public  health 


eed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R# 
ce  Act  so  as  to  authorize  project  grants 
..  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Preside' 


,  to  amend  the  Pub- 
graduate  training 
,  p.  16932 


conserva- 

mthorized 

sonserva- 


17.  PUBLIC  m/l*80$  CONSERVATION  PAYMENTS.  The  Agriculture  Committed  voted  to  report 
(but  dj/L  not  actually  report)  the  following  bills:  p.  D732 

2761,  to  validate  certain  payments  for  farmers  for  emerge: 
tior/work  in  Oregon  which  the  Comptroller  General  has  held  were  not 
by/xhe  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1957,  inasmuch  as  the 
on  practices  were  performed  prior  to  its  enactment j 

H.  R.  12720  (amended),  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
Assistance  Act  of  1951*. 

L8.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  approved  watershed  projects  in  Colo., 
Hawaii,  Miss.,  N.  Mex.,  Md.,  Okla.,  and  Va,  p.  D732  . 

The  Public  Works  Committee  approved  three  watershed  projects  in  Okla.,  and 

one  in  Mich.  p.  1692 6 


19.  LANDS;  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  the 
following  bills:  p.  16989 

S.  1670,  with  amendment,  to  provide  for  the  granting  of  mineral  rights 
in  certain  homestead  lands  in  Alaska  (H.Rept,  2192); 

S.  2757,  with  amendment,  to  supplement  the  Act  of  June  lU,  1926,  to/permit 
State  to  acquire  certain  public  lands  for  recreation  use  (H«  Rept*/2l9ii) ; 

S.  3267,  with  amendment,  to  amend  the  act  of  Oct.  17,  19l*0,  relying  to 
the  disposition  of  certain  public  lands  in  Alaska  (H.  Rept.  2196). 


20.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Chamberlain  inserted  an  article,  "Where  the  Hlame  Really 
Belongs"  Xj^ich  places  the  blame  for  agricultural  surpluses  ory" pro grams  in¬ 
herited  by 'this  administration,  plus  new  programs  that  had  tybe  initiated  by 
this  administration  to  offset  inherited  problems."  p.  1695J 


Rep.  Rhodes,  Ariz.,  criticized  the  Democratic  platform  statement  on  farm 


policy  and  inserted  "19. . .efforts  and  accomplishments  of/President  Eisenhower 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  farm  problem..."  pp.  l6?5o“h 

Rep.  Randall  criticized  this  Department  and  the  administration  for  "fur¬ 
ther  lowering  of  prrce  supports,  removal  of  production  controls  and  additional 
public  funds  for  research  and  education"  and  urged/development  of  a  "farm  pro¬ 
gram  which  permits  farmers  to  gear  their  production  to  available  markets  and  ^ 


reduces  Government  costsV1  p.  16967 


21.  BEEF  AND  PORK  IMPORTS.  Rep .\Wolf  criticized ^administration  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  particularly  in  respepx  to  the  importing  of  red  meat, 
stating  that  the  "intent  of  thk  franera  pi  this  law  is  being  violated  because 
of...  a  misunderstanding  of  the\urpose/of  the  act0"  pp.  16968-9 


22.  SOIL  BANK.  Rep.  Smith,  la.,  criticised  the  soil  bank  program,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  a  proposal  to  extend  it  to  include  an  additional  60  or  70  million  acres, 
stating  that  to  achieve  the  objec4m.ves\stated  in  the  proposal  133  million  acres 
would  be  required.  In  additioryne  stated  that  "vast  resources  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  analyzoig  programs  and  making  estimates  are  being 
wasted  by  only  projecting  th#  views  that  coincide  i-rith  conclusions  of  the 


Secretary  and  the  Presidents "  pp.  16969-70 


23.  WHEAT.  Rep.  Latta  criticized  Congress  for  not  passing  his  wheat  proposal  which 
would  "authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  toNremove  marketing  quotas  and( 
controls  from  the  production  of  any  class  of  wheat\whenever,  prior  to  June  1 
of  any  year,  he  determines  that  the  production  of  such  class  will  not  exceed 
the  estimated  normal  supply  by  less  than  a  given  percentage  fixed  by  Congress ,rt 
p.  16987 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


2lu  SOIL  CONSERVATION;  PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Jansen  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  "the  memory  of  one  of  our  greatest  Americans,  Hugh  Hammsmd  Bennett,  man 
of  the /soil."  p.  A6I169  ' 


2^.  WATE^c  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  an  article,  "Solar  Distillery  Problem 
Solved— -Will  Reduce  Cost  of  Making  Water  from  Sea  Drinkable."  pp.  A%70-1 


26, , 


&JRAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Scott  inserting  this  Depart¬ 
ments  letter  to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  stating  that  it 
gives  a  "State  by  State  breakdown  of  the  excellent  progress  being  made  unafe 
this  program."  pp.  A6U77-8 


27.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Flood  inserted  an  article,  "Bounty  Held  Key  to  Crisis  in  Sugar- 
Financial  Experts  Say  That  Juggling  of  Quotas  is  an  Impractical  Method."  pp 
A6500-1 


867d  £STS  1  H°USE  °F  ™SENTATIVES  f  Eepoi,t 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


August  29,  I960.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2917] 


T lie  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amend¬ 
ment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass.  * 

STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  the  support  level  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  butterfat  at  approximately  present  market  levels 
lor  the  remainder  of  the  milk  marketing  year  (ending  March  31, 
1961).  The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31,  1960,  was  $3.23  for  manufacturing  milk  and  59.5 
cents  for  butterfat.  The  bill  would  tend  to  stabilize  prices  at  about 
this  level  by  establishing  the  support  price  at  $3.22  and  59.6  cents 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  respectively,  thus  preventing 
the  possibility  of  a  price  decline  which,  in  view  of  cost  increases  since 
April  1,  1958,  would  present  a  difficult  problem  to  dairy  farmers. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  on  the 
following  similar  bills:  H.R.  12238  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin, 
H.R.  12364  by  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  H.R.  12389  by  Mr.  Flynn,  H.R. 
12394  by  Mr.  Wolf,  H.R.  12407  by  Mr.  Breeding,  and  H.R.  12411 
by  Mr.  Hogan.  A  bill  identical  with  the  Senate  bill  herewith  reported 
was  approved  by  the  subcommittee  and  reported  favorably  to  the 
full  committee. 

SENATE  REPORT 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Senate  report  which  discusses  in  some 
detail  the  further  reasons  for  this  legislation. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


[S.  Rept.  1592,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price  support  level 
for  milk  and  butterfat,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with  an 
amendment. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  support  level  for  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterfat  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  marketing 
year  to  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  not  less  than  59.6  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat.  The  announced  support  prices  for  this  year  of 
$3.06  per  hundredweight  and  56.6  cents  per  pound  are  the 
same  as  have  been  in  effect  since  April  1,  1958.  The  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  the  marketing  year  ended 
March  31,  1960,  was  $3.23  for  manufacturing  milk  and  59.5 
cents  for  butterfat.  The  bill  would  tend  to  stabilize  prices 
at  about  this  level  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  price 
decline  which,  in  view  of  cost  increases  since  April  1,  1958, 
would  present  a  difficult  problem  to  dairy  farmers. 

Hearings  were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  on 
May  19  and  20  and  the  printed  hearings  are  now  available. 
Passage  of  the  bill  was  recommended  by  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  the  National  Farmers  Union  and  all 
other  witnesses,  except  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  amendment  recommended  by  the  committee  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  retroactive. 
When  the  bill  was  introduced  the  current  marketing  year 
had  not  yet  begun,  and  the  bill  was  intended  to  be  effective 
for  the  entire  marketing  year  beginning  April  1,  1960.  The 
amendment  would  restrict  it  to  the  period  from  enactment 
until  the  end  of  the  marketing  year. 

DEPARTMENTAL  VIEW 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1960. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
u.  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  replies  to  your  request  of 
February  4  for  a  report  on  S.  2917,  a  bill  to  amend  subsection 
(c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  be  inserted  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  first  sentence:  “Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions,  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
1960,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the 
price  of  butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22 
per  hundredweight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively.” 

This  Department  recommends  that  the  bill  not  be  enacted. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  fix  by  law  a  specific  support  price  for 
a  particular  marketing  year  without  regard  to  current  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  conditions.  The  Agricultural  Act 
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of  1949,  as  amended,  now  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  support  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  at 
such  level  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  will  assure  an 
adequate  supply.  The  act  leaves  to  the  Secretary  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  support  level,  within  the  authorized  range, 
that  will  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
dairy  products.  This  permits  the  Secretary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  developments  in  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  support  level  for  each  marketing 
year. 

The  announced  support  prices  for  the  1959-60  marketing- 
year  are  $3.06  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and 

56.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  These  prices  are  77  percent 
of  the  parity  equivalent  and  parity  prices  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year.  Further  progress  has  been  made 
toward  closing  the  gap  between  production  and  consumption 
in  commercial  outlets.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to 
buy  substantial  quantities  of  dairy  products  during  the  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  purchases  for  the  marketing 
year  will  contain  about  2  percent  of  the  milkfat  and  9 
percent  of  the  nonfat  milk  solids  marketed  by  farmers  in 
the  form  of  milk  and  cream  for  all  uses.  These  price  sup¬ 
port  purchase  operations  have  been  supplemented  by  special 
programs,  involving  substantial  expenditures,  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk  by  schoolchildren  and  military  personnel. 

Market  prices  of  some  dairy  products  rose  above  the  CCC 
buying  prices  in  the  last  5  months  of  calendar  year  1959. 
For  the  first  9  months  (April-December)  of  the  1959-60 
marketing  year,  the  actual  prices  received  by  farmers 
averaged  $3.22  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and 

59.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  This  is  the  level  that  the 
bill  seeks  to  maintain  throughout  the  1960-61  marketing 
year. 

On  January  8  the  Department  announced  that  the  present 
support  program  for  milk  and  butterfat  would  be  continued 
through  the  1960-61  marketing  year.  There  is  reasonable 
prospect  that  market  conditions  again  will  keep  prices  above 
the  support  level  during  part  of  the  year.  If  market  de¬ 
mand  will  not  result  in  such  a  higher  level,  maintaining  the 
higher  level  through  support  operations  would  tend  to  widen 
again  the  gap  between  production  and  consumption  and  to 
increase  Government  purchases.  Continuation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  will  provide  assurance  that  prices  to  producers 
will  not  drop  below  the  support  level  at  any  time  during  the 
next  marketing  year.  Market  conditions  will  be  permitted 
to  determine  whether  actual  prices  will  be  above  this  level. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse, 

Acting  Sea  etary. 
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CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are  shown 
as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  and  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

(c)  The  price  of  whole  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products 
of  such  commodities,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  at  such 
level  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  for  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  enactment  of  this  sentence  and  ending  March  81, 

1961,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the 
price  of  butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per 
hundredweight  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively.  Such  | 
price  support  shall  be  provided  through  loans  on,  or  pur¬ 
chases  of,  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat,  and 
for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1956,  surplus  stocks  of  dairy 
products  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  disposed  of  by  any  methods  determined  necessary  by  the 
Secretary.  For  the  period  beginning  September  1,  1954,  and 
ending  June  30,  1955,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000, 
and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed 
$75,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
by  children  in  (1)  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school  grade  and 
under;  and  in  (2)  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care 
centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children. 
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86th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  981 

S.  2917 

[Report  No.  2182] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  22, 1960 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
August  29, 1960 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 

AN  ACT 

To  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

4  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 

5  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  to  be  inserted  imme- 

6  diately  after  the  first  sentence:  “Not withstanding  the  fore- 

7  going  provisions,  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  enact- 

8  ment  of  this  sentence  and  ending  March  31,  1961,  the  price 

9  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of  butterfat 

10  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight 

11  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively.” 

Passed  the  Senate  August  19,  1960. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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Authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  non  quota  sugar  purchas. 

rom  any  country  against  which  collective  economic  sanctions  are  agreed  Cj 
by  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  pursuant  to  treaty,  provided  Chat 
major  ty  (as  defined  in  the  treaty)  of  such  countries  implement  such  yanc- 
ons,  and  with  respect  to  I960,  do  so  before  October  15,  1960.  Alsj/provide 
t  if  sugar  purchases  are  required  from  any  countries  not  having 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  countries  agreeing  to  purchase/6nited 
Statens  agricultural  commodities. 


SUPPORTS j  MILK,  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  considers- 
tj,°n  2917,  to  increase  the  price-support  level  for  manufacturing  milk 

and  butt  erf  at  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  marketing  year,  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  until  Mar.  31,  1961,  to  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  not  less  than  59.6  cents  per  pound  for  butter- 
fat.  p.  17185 


) 


10. 


oviding  for  the  establish- 
is  bill  will  now  be  sent 


FORESTRY,  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  209, 
ment  of  an  annual  National  Forest  Products  Week. 

)  to  the  President,  pp.  17101-2 

Passed  as  reported  H.  R5  11917,  to  authorize j6he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  a  tract  of  forest  ld^d  in  Lassen  County,  Calif.,  to  the  city  of 
Susanville.  p.  17111 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  ^1.  12491,  to/authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  convey  a  tract  of  forest  land  toythe  county  of  Fremont,  Wyo.  p.  17112 
Passed  without  amendment  S.  2959,  to  clarify  the  right  of  States  to  select 
certain  public  lands  subject  to  any,  outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit  (pp. 
17115-6).  This  bill  will  now  be  se$(  to  the  President,  A  similar  bill,  H.  R. 
10102  was  tabled. 

11,  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Passed  without  amen^taent  S.  3146,  to  authorize  CCC  to 
donate  dairy  products  and  other  agricultural  commodities  for  use  in  home 
economics  courses.  This  bill  will  now  be  sdpt  to  the  President,  p.  17112 


12.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  3533,  to  protect  farm  and  ranch 
operators  making  certain:  land  use  changes  under  yhe  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  against  loss  of  acreage  allotments.  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Rep. 
Foage  to  substituhe  fene  language  of  H.  R.  12849,  py  17134 


13.  CONSERVATION,  Pas/ed  without  amendment  S.  2761,  to  validate  payments  made  for 
emergency  conservation  measures  under  the  program  authorized  by  the  Third 
Supplemental  Aj^propriation  Act,  1957,  which  were  carried \ut  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Act.  /the  bill  had  been  reported  without  amendment  earlier  in  the  day 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  (H.  Rept.  2204)  .  This  bill  wii\  now  be  sent 
to  the  President,  pp.  17134,  17185 

14.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Nelsen  defended  the  administration  againstVharges  that 

it  has  not  supported  the  REA  program  sufficiently,  and  Rep.  McCormJsck  and 
several  others  discussed  this  matter  with  him.  pp.  17143-5 

15.  MltK  MARKETING.  Rep.  Stratton  defended  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order  No\  27 
against  criticisms  which  have  recently  been  directed  toward  It,  pp.  17165-7 

Rep.  Pimie  spoke  against  a  proposal  for  a  congressional  investigation 
the  Order,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  has  appealed  a  recent  de^ 
ision  of  a  district  court.  He  inserted  the  court  decision  in  the  Record, 
pp.  17174-7. 


4- 


FARM  PROGRAM.  8ep.  Randall  discussed  the  farm  problem  and  recommended 
production  control  through  payment -in-kind  and  allotments*  pp.  17167-8 


TAXATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R,  10960,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  the  excise  tax  on  cigars.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendment  permitting  farmers  to  write  off  as  an  annualy&cpense 
of  operation  the  purchase  of  lime  and  fertilizer,  with  technical  amendments. 
(H:..  Rep£.  2214).  pp.  17177-9 


18.  IMPORTS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12659,  to  suspend  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  perio^the  import  duty  on  heptancic  acid.  The  confere^e  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  clarifying  the  law  regarding  free  importation  of  certain  water¬ 
proof  fabrics,  Iftl.  Rept.  2212).  pp.  17180-1 


19,  RECLAMATION.  The  Irkerior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee/reported  with  amendment 
S.  1092,  to  authorize  the  Cheny  division,  Wichita  reclamation  project  (H. 

Rept.  2202),  and  S,  2r9£,  to  authorize  the  Dalles  reclamation  project  (H. 

Rept,  2203).  p*  17185 


20,  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Rules  ComnHLttee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.  R.  13021,  to  authorize  assistance  for  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
reconstruction  of  Chile,  p,  1^185 


21: 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  The  conferees  ^agreed  td  file  a  report  on  H.  R.  2565,  to 
promote  fish  and  game  conservation\tnd  Rehabilitation  in  military  reservations; 
p.  D739 


22.  GRAIN  STORAGE;  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  The dbveVnoent  Operations  Committee  approved  the 
following  reports:  ’’Commodity  Credit  Coloration  Grain  Storage  Activities"; 
and  "Price  Support  and  Production  Adjustment  Activities"  (p,  D738) .  The 
Committee  was  granted  permissijjm  to  file  the^e  reports  by  midnight  Wed., 

Aug.  31  (p.  17115). 


23.  INFORMATION.  The  Government  Operations  Committee Napproved  a  report,  "Executive 
Branch  Practices  in  Withholding  Information  From  C^gressional  Committee."  ( j 
P« 


D738 


24.  WATERSHEDS,  The  Agriculture  Committee  approved  work  plAas  for  watershed  projects 
in  Tex.,  Okla.,  Md/,  Va.,  N.  Mex. ,  Mj8S.,  Hawaii,  Ga.,  akfi  Colo.  p.  17090 


25.  PASSED  OVER  the  following  bills: 


H.  R.  8074/  to  provide  for  the  assignment  of  Agricultural  Attaches'  to  duty 
in  the  U,  for  4  years  without  reduction  in  grade,  p.  17170 
H.  R,  12419,  to  provide  for  advance  consultation  with  the  Fish  ^nd  Wildlife 
Service /and  State  wildlife  agencies  before  beginning  any  Federal  program  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals  for  mass  biological  ^controls. 
P.  17170 

R,  6743,  to  provide  for  certain  survivors’  annuities  in  additional 
urfder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  p.  17111 


S.  2919,  to  provide  for  a  study  and  investigation  of  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  national  tropical  botanic  garden^ 
p.  17111 


86th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  j  {  No.  2208 


CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2917 


August  30,  1960. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  Colmer,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  636] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  636,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  30, 1960 

Mr.  Colmer,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  he  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price 

5  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat.  After  general  debate, 

6  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 

7  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 

8  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 

9  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 

10  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 

11  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 

12  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 


V 


2 


1  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 

2  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 

3  sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 

•  •  r,.  y  .  • 

4  commit. 
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joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
Jowing  titles : 

.H.R.  900.  An  act  to  validate  certain  over¬ 
payments  inadvertently  made  by  the  United 
States  to  several  of  the  States  and  to  re- 
lieveVertifying  and  disbursing  officers  from 
liability  therefrom; 

H.R.  2^9.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  H. 
Presley; 

H.R.  2178\An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  TArmy  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  road  :at  White  Branch,  Grapevine 
Reservoir,  Tex.; ' 

H.R.  4059.  An  aW  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Coche  relating  to  actions  for 
infringements  of  copyrights  by  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  6084.  An  act  for  ’tjie  relief  of  J.  Butler 
Hyde; 

H.R.  6767.  An  act  for  the\elief  of  Raymond 
Baurkot; 

H.R.  7124.  An  act  to  requir\the  payment 
of  tuition  on  account  of  certairhpersons  who 
attend  the  public  schools  of  the\District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes^ 

H.R.  7792.  An  act  for  the  relief  d^  Martin 
A.  Mastandrea; 

H.R.  8054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WHliam 
Edgar  Weaver; 

H.R.  8989.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph'5 
Anderson; 

H.R.  9377.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  forest  cover  for  reservoir  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  Chief  of  Engineers; 

H.R.  9406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Huntsman; 

H.R.  9417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Kaloian; 

H.R.  9432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Edmund  T.  Coppinger; 

H.R.  9958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brooklyn 
Steel  Warehouse  Co.; 

H.R.  10431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isami 
Nozuka  (also  known  as  Isami  Notsuka); 

H.R.  10598.  An  act  to  clarify  certain  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Criminal  Code  relating  to  the 
importation  or  shipment  of  injurious  mam¬ 
mals,  birds,  amphibians,  fish,  and  reptiles 
(18  U.S.C.  42(a),  42(b));  and  relating  to  the 
transportation  or  receipt  of  wild  mammals 
or  birds  taken  in  violation  of  State,  National, 
or  foreign  laws  (18  U.S.C.  43),  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Reeves; 

H.R.  11188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
S.  Anderson; 

H.R.  11327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Ahalt; 

H.R.  11390.  An  act  making  appropriatior 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  HeaRm, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen¬ 
cies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3^/1961, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11420.  An  act  for  the  relief  j6f  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Hofacker; 

H.R.  11460.  An  act  for  the  relief’ of  Edouard 
E.  Perret; 

H.R.  11486.  An  act  for  the  r/lief  of  Richard 
J.  Power; 

HB.  11813.  An  act  to  aj/iend  the  Menom¬ 
inee  Termination  Act; 

H.R.  12350.  An  act  fo/r the  relief  of  Marion 
John  Nagurski; 

H.R.  12471.  An  acjr'' for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Lucien  B.  Clark  02051623,  MSC,  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  12475.  An /tct  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
L.  Wimberly; 

H.R.  12476.  fhx  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
H.  Esterline' 

H.R.  1253*0.  An  act  to  authorize  adjust¬ 
ment,  in  Jne  public  interest,  of  rentals  under 
leases  ejftered  into  for  the  provision  of  com¬ 
mercial  recreational  facilities  at  the  John  H. 
Kerr^teservoir,  Va.-N.C.; 

,  12533.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migra- 
fy  Bird  Treaty  Act  to  increase  penalties 
i>r  violations  of  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
r  poses; 


H.R.  12563.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  "An  act  to  provide  additional  revenue 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  August  17,  1937,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  12619,  making  appropriations  for  mu¬ 
tual  security  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  658.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc¬ 
lamation  in  connection  with  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Jane  Addams,  founder  and 
leader  of  Chicago’s  Hull  House. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord¬ 
ingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  31,  1960,  at  12 
o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2430.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIVy 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  J3e- 
Fense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "a  bill  to  amem  sec¬ 
tion  1037  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  payment  of  costs  tor  certain 
United  States  nationals  before  foreign 
tribunals”,  was  taken  from  /fie  Speaker’s 
table  a.nd  ref erred  to  the/Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  £^D  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause z  okrule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  w^re  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  /nd  referbpce  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a / follows ; 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  am  Insular  Affairs.  1J.R.  10311.  A 
bill  presiding  that  certain  provisions  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Layw  335  dated  October  7,  19A9  (63  Stat. 
724  Uf  shall  apply  to  the  Mercedes  {^vision  of 
thsrlower  Rio  Grande  rehabilitatlonVproject, 
fxas;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No^201). 
teferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  w£hole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas;  Committee  on 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1092.  An  act  t5 
provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Cheney'1 
division,  Wichita  Federal  reclamation  proj¬ 
ect,  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2202).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  2195.  An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  western 
division  of  The  Dalles  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2203).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  2761.  An  act  to  validate  payments  made 
for  certain  emergency  conservation  measures 
under  the  program  authorized  by  the  Third 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1957;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2204) .  .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Report  pursuant  to 
section  136  of  Legislative  Appropriation  Act 
of  194S,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2205) .  Referred 


to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Meehan t 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  House  Resolution  623. 
Resolution  relative  to  the  operation  of  the 
Panama  Line;  with  amendment  /Rept.  No. 
2206) .  Referred  to  the  House  C/lendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON :  Committee /on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations.  Twenty-fifth  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No/ 2207) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  yvhole  House  on  the 
..State  of  the  Union.  - - 

Mr.  COLMER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 

Resolution  636.  Resolution  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  S.  2917.  An  act  to  establish  a 
price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2208).  Re- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O’NEIUL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution /t>3  7.  Resolution  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  H.R.  13021.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rapt.  No.  2209).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
larine  and  Fisheries.  S.  3018.  An  act  to 
authorize  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
make  advances  on  Government-insured  ship 
mortgages;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2210).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  13161.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  2211).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 

H.R.  12659.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  period  the  import  duty  on  heptanoic 
acid  (Rept.  No.  2212).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 

H.R.  12536.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  charges  for  local  advertising  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  manufacturers  sale  price 
(Rept.  No.  2213).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 

H.R.  109S0.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5701 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  excise  tax  on  cigars  (Rept. 
No.  2214) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  13218.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
'  le  Savery-Pot  Hook  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Colorado-Wyoming;  to  the  Com- 
mil\ee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

D3y  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H.R^3219.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  pay¬ 
ments  tV  assist  in  providing  improved  edu¬ 
cational  Opportunities  for  children  of 
migrant  agricultural  employees;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ectication  and  Labor. 

H.R.  13220.  \  bill  to  authorize  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  education  of  children  of 
migrant  agricultural  employees,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  fellowships  >pr  training  teachers  of 
such  children;  to  thevommittee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK:1 

H.R.  13221.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Foundation  on  Aging;  to  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

H.R.  13222.  A  bill  to  provide  tftat  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  shall  investigate  aud  report 
to  the  Congress  as  to  the  feasibility \f  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Pacific  International  Hot»se  on 
Sand  Island,  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

^R.  13223.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Tariff  Act 
of  m30,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
dutiesSpn  hair  of  the  cashmere  goat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  13224.  A  bill  to  implement  the 
Agreement  Oh  ■  the  Importation  of  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials, 
opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Success  on  No¬ 
vember  22,  1950;\o  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOl^SON  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  13225.  A  bill  tX  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  operation  and.  maintenance  of  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook  Federal,  reclamation  proj¬ 
ect,  Colorado-Wyoming;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affai 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  13226.  A  bill  to  amencX  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educ^ional  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  counseling 
and  other  assistance  to  foreign  students  at¬ 
tending  colleges  or  universities  in  theXJnited 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Adairs. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.R.  13227.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom , 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the  sci 
ence  of  counteraction  to  the  world  Commu¬ 
nist  conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and 
development  of  leaders  in  a  total  political 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  13228.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 


amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.J.Res.  803.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  compilation  of  rubber  footwear  im¬ 
port  statistics  by  type  of  footwear;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  construct 
a  modern  stern  ramp  trawler  to  be  used  for 
research  purposes  and  authorizing  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Con.  Res.  732.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  favor  of 
granting  relief  to  the  domestic  carpet  in¬ 
dustry;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.  Res.  635.  Resolution  to  provide  for  an 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
directive  on  transportation  of  household 
goods,  of  military  and  civilian  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  13230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sih 
Chuen  Liu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RILEY : 

H.R.  13231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  j£gat 
Kumar  Kaul;  to  the  Committee  on  thyUudl- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.R.  13232.  A  bill  for  the  relief/>f  Necasio 
Agustin,  Artemio  Agustin,  inid  Gloria 
Agustin;  to  the  Committee  on /he  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonlla 
Tolentino  and  Gloria  Tolenjmo;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD* 

H.R.  13234.  A  bill  tuAuthorize  the  recon¬ 
veyance  to  the  formed  owner  thereof  of  cer¬ 
tain  property  at  Cheli  Air  Force  Depot,  Los 
Angeles  County,  G&lif.,  when  such  property 
is  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States;  to  the/Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  My  WEIS : 

H.R.  1323(5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Folliero;  /o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
b'Hls  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
an\ severally  referred  as  follows: 

3y  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.r\3229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sbf- 
KuangNfao;  to  the  Committee  on  Jaxe 
Judiciary  X 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Jnder  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

539.  Mr.  STRATTON  presented  a  petition 
'of  Mr.  Sam  Caparossi,  Gloversville,  N.Y.,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  and  18  other  members  of 
local  234  of  the  International  Barbers  Union 
urging  adoption  of  H.R.  11418;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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participation  in  the  Indian  Industries  Fair  to  be  held  in  New  Delhi  in  Nov. 

and  Dec.  1961.  (See  Digest  146  for  previous  actions  on  items  of  interest 
^to  this  Department.) 

12.  FO^IGN  AID  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  13021,  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
OL  ^UO  million  ior  economic  assistance  for  Latin  America,  and  $100  pillion 
for  th^  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  Chile  (pp.  17351-73) . /Agreed  to 
an  amendment  by  Rep.  Bentley  to  provide  that  none  of  the  $500  million 
authorization  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  countr/in  Latin 
America  beS^ng  subjected  to  economic  or  diplomatic  sanction  by  jfcne  Organization 
of  American \S tat es  (p.  17372). 

The  Senate  later  passed  this  bill,  H.  R.  13021,  withoqlf  amendment. 

This  bill  will\^ow  be  sent  to  the  President,  (p.  17315) 


^3.  PRICE  SUPPORTS;  MILK.  Passed,  by  a  division  vote  of  171  to  32,  without  amend¬ 
ment  S.  2917,  to  increase  the  price-support  level  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  ror  the  remainder  of  the  current  marketing  year,  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  until  Mar.  31,  1961,  to  not  less  than  $3.22  per 
)  hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  not  less  than  59.6  cents  per  pound 
for  butterfat.  (pp.  17373t-W^^34)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President. 


14.  TAXATION.  Both  houses  agreed  ththe  conference  report  on  H.  R.  10960,  to  amend 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  t c/the  excise  tax  on  cigars,  and  to 
permit  farmers  to  write  off  as  an\annua/  expense  of  operation  the  purchase  of 
lime  and  fertilizer.  Certain  clerrca/ amendments,  and  a  technical  amendment 
to  clarify  the  definition  of  the  ter^/land  used  in  farming"  were  made  by 
the  conferees,  (p.  17385,  17239-4/;  \his  bill  will  nox^  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

15.  IMPORTS.  Both  Houses  agreed  t/'the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12659,  to  sus¬ 

pend  for  a  temporary  period  tine  import  duty\n  heptanoic  acid,  which  contained, 
as  reported  by  the  conferees,  a  Senate  amendment  clarifying  the  lav/  regarding 
free  importation  of  certain  waterproof  fabrics^  (pp.  17386-7,  17237,  17238) 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
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16.  LANDS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  3212,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

convey  certain  public  lands  in  Nevada  to  the  county  of  Mineral,  pp.  17387-8 
Passed  as  reported  S.  1670,  to  provide  for  the  granting  of  mineral  rights 
in  certain  homestead  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  pp.  1J392 

Passed  as  reported  S.  3267,  to  amend  the  act  of  Cct.  IS(,  194C,  relating 
to  the  disposition  of  certain  public  lands  in  Alaska. 

17.  RECLAMATION/  Passed  as  reported  S.  2195,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  /to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  western  division\of  the  Dalles 
Federayreclamation  project,  Oregon,  pp.  17390-1 

Passed  as  reported  S.  1092,  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  t\e  Cheney 
division,  Wichita  Federal  reclamation  project,  Kan.  pp.  17391-2 

'assed  as  reported  H.R.  10311,  providing  that  certain  provisions  of\Public 
iw  335  dated  Oct.  7,  1949,  shall  apply  to  the  Mercedes  division  of  the Mower 
Lio  Grande  rehabilitation  project,  pp.  17392-3 


FLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep.  Henderson  commended  the  Congress  for  appropriating  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  Dillon  Reservoir  on  the  Licking 
River  in  Ohio.  p.  17398 
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19.  CONSERVATION  RESERVE.  Rep.  Schwengel  accused  the  Democrats  for  failure  to  paj 
jgislation  to  extend  the  conservation  reserve  program  which  he  called  "one 
of  our  most  valuable  and  effective  farm  programs. "  p.  17405 


20.  WILDLIFE.  Both  houses  received  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2565,  to  promote 
effectual  planning,  development,  maintenance  and  coordination  of  wildlife, 
fish,  sikL  game  conservation  and  rehabilitation  in  military  reservations 
(H.  Rept7x222),  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  report,  pp.  17297,  >47405-6 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


21.  PERSONNEL;  VETERINARIANS .  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Canfield  inserting  an 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  resolution  requesting  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  conduct  a  "complete  occupational  s^udy  and  survey 
of  veterinary  positid’qs"  in  this  Department,  p.  A6609 


22»  PUBLIC  DEBT.  Rep.  McCormack  inserted  a  Library  of  Congress  statement  showing 
the  status  of  public  and  private  debts  by  years  1952-59.  pp.  A6615-6 


a 


23.  PAYROLLING.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  BroyhiAl  inserting  a  bulletin, 

"Summary  of  One-Check-Payroll  Services  What  A^  'One -Check-Payroll  Services? 

p.  A6618 


BILLS 


24.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  S.  3918,  by  Sen.  JavitK  to  assist  business  enterprises,  com¬ 
munities,  and  individuals  to  make  nedeskary  adjustments  required  by  changed 
economic  conditions  resulting  from/the  tr^de  policies  of  the  U.  S.;  to  Finance 
Committee,  p.  17193  Remarks  of.kuthor,  pV  17193-7 


25.  PPvOPERTY.  S.  3921,  by  Sen.  Hatfuce,  for  himseil  and  Sen.  Capehart,  to  authorize 
certain  property  located  in  tKe  State  of  Indiana\to  be  made  available  for  use 
by  the  Clark  County  4-H  Clul/T  Inc.,  Clark  County , \^nd. ;  to  Armed  Services 
Committee,  p.  17193  Remarks  of  author,  p.  17197 


♦  (This  is  a  partial  report;  the  balance  of  the  proceedings  for  August  31 
have  not  yet  been  printed,) 
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(b)  Section  551  of  the  Mutual  Security 
^ct  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
itation  on  the  use  of  the  President’s  spe- 
ciaV^authority,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  Provided,  however.  That  the 

aforementioned  authority  may  be  used  din¬ 
ing  thfNiscal  year  1961  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap¬ 
propriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  411 
(b)  and  41rc)  of  this  Act”. 

Mr.  MORG4N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  realL as  follows : 

Amendment  offertd  by  Mr.  Morgan:  On 
page  6,  strike  out  lin^  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  6;  and  on  page  6,  line  7, 
strike  out  “(b)”  and  inSigrt  in  lieu  thereof 
“Sec.  4.”. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  strikesNout  the  re¬ 
quest  for  increased  authorization  in  the 
contingency  fund.  I  ask  for  \s  adop¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen\e- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  May  I  asl 
why  this  is  done,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  has  already  approved  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  contingency  fund.  They 
increased  it  from  $150  million  to  $250 
million,  and  the  authorization  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thornberry,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  13021)  to  provide  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  637,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  In  a  sep¬ 
arate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend¬ 
ment?  If  not,  the  chair  will  put/them 
en  gros.  / 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third'  reading  of 
the  bill.  / 

The  bill  was  ordered  m  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time.  / 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr/ Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKERS  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  biU? 

Mr.  ADAIRf  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Chrk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Arikm  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
13021  t io  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  had 
it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Two  hundred 
and  eighteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3861)  to 
provide  for  assistance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  re¬ 
construction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  just 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
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ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  this  resolution  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2917,  a  bill 
which  will  change  slighlty  the  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  milk  and  butter  fat  for  the 
period  which  will  expire  on  March  31, 
1961.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  from  which  this  measure 
was  reported,  and  I  understand  was 
unanimously  reported,  will  of  course  ex¬ 
plain  in  full  the  exact  content  and  pur- 
pose  of  this  measure. 

In? 


PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  MILK  AND 
BUTTERFAT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  636  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2917)  to  establish  a  price  support  level  for 
milk  and  butterfat.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  reading  of  the  rule 
indicates  this  is  a  rule  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2917,  to 
establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk 
and  butterfat.  The  rule  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate  and  is  an 
open  rule.  The  bill  will  be  explained 
when  we  go  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use,  and 


Mr.  Speaker,  Jrhave  asked  permission 
to  speak  out  of 'order  at  this  time  in  so 
I  may,  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Ohio 
Republican  delegation,  in  point  of  serv¬ 
ice,  at  least,  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  three  very  distin¬ 
guished  Members  of  this  body,  three  very 
distinguished  Ohioans,  will  leave  the 
Congress  voluntarily  when  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  gavel  falls  for  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
/ment  of  this  session. 

These  three  gentlemen  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  include,  first  of  all,  a  man  who  has 
served  with  great  distinction  28  years  in 
this  House,  Representative  William  E. 
Hess,  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hess  originally  served, 
|  as  you  will  recall,  on  the  Committee  on 
'Military  Affairs,  and  then  later  has 
served  his  country  just  as  ably  and  well, 
as  a  member  of  the  important  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Rep¬ 
resentative  Hess,  Bill  Hess,  as  we  all 
know  him  and  love  him,  since  he  was  a 
small  lad.  His  father,  also  named  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Hess,  was  long  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  citizens  of  Ohio.  He  was  one 
of  my  warmest  personal  friends,  and 
helped  start  me  on  my  political  career 
some  43  years  ago. 

Bill  Hess,  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  has  saved  this 
country  untold  millions  of  dollars.  Many 
of  you  will  recall  that  as  chairman,  and 
as  ranking  member,  of  a  special  subcom- 
haittee  investigating  defense  contracts 
and  military  spending  he  and  his  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Hebert],  working  together  exposed 
a  great.,  deal  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  military  procurement,  and  brought 
about  economies  which  saved  millions, 
even  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers’,  money. 

William  E.  “Pill”  Hess  retires  from 
Congress  of  his  own  volition,  although 
the  people  of  his  own  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  and  those  of  fis  who  have  served 
with  him  here  urged  h|m  to  continue  his 
service  here.  It  will  be  difficult  to  fill 
his  place  in  the  Congress,  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  hearts  df  those  of  us 
who  learned  to  know  him  ’and  to  love 
him  for  the  real  gentleman  tpat  he  is, 
and  always  has  been. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  lo§e  from 
this  Congress,  when  the  final  gavefsfalls, 
another  Ohioan,  A.  D.  Battmhart,  — 
Dave,  as  we  call  him — from  the  if 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  He 
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servfed  8  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  first  elected  to 
the  '71th  Congress,  from  which  he  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  where  he  had 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  naval  officer  and 
true  patriot. 

Dave  Baumhart  also  served  his  party 
well  in  the  State  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  here  in  Washington. 
He  was,  for  a  great  while  a  member,  and 
still  is,  a  Member  of  the  Commitee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  also 
of  the  Committee  on  Space  and  Astro¬ 
nautics,  where  he  has  served  ably  and 
well.  He  is  a  man,  as  you  all  know,  of 
charming  personality  and  of  great  abil¬ 
ity.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  Xamsure 
he  will  soon  take  an  important  place  in 
the  business  and  industrial  life  of  our 
country.  We  all  regret  to  see  him  make 
the  decision,  of  his  own  volition,  to  retire 
from  these  legislative  halls.  \ 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to 
the  retirement  of  a  third  Member  of 
our  Ohio  delegation,  John  E.  Henderson, 
of  the  15th  Congressional  District,  and  of 
Cambridge,  Ohio.  John  E.  Henderson, 
or  “Jack,”  as  we  all  know  him,  has 
served  three  terms  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  For  a  time,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  of  course,  has  served  with  great 
distinction  on  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  of  the  House.  John  Henderson 
is  a  very  able'lawyer.  He  has  a  fine  and 
wonderful  family.  We  all  regret  that 
he  has  determined  he  should  return  to 
the  private  practice  of  law,  rather  than 
to  continue  his  labors  and  service  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  where 
he  has  served  so  ably  and  so  well. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding.  On 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  sure  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  will  miss  all 
the  Members  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  has  spoken  of  who 
will  not  return  to  the  Congress  next  year: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  particularly  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague  of  the 
Ohio  delegation,  Jack  Henderson.  Jack 
came  to  the  Congress  the  same  year  I 
did,  in  the  84th  Congress.  We  have  been 
close  friends  both  socially  and  legisla¬ 
tively  since  that  time.  The' gentleman 
from  Ohio  remarked  about  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  retiring  from  the  Congress  to  return 
to  his  native  State  of  Ohio  to  practice 
law.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  departure 
from  the  usual  proverb,  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  is  the  only  way  to  leave  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  die  or  to  be  defeated.  But 
here  we  have  an  outstanding  young 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  has  per¬ 
formed  yeoman  service  for  his  country 
and  for  his  party,  and  by  his  own  voli¬ 
tion,  he  has  elected  to  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  State  of  Ohio.  Certainly,  the  great 
loss  that  will  be  sustained  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  we  hope,  will  be  recaptured  by  his 
native  State  of  Ohio. 

(Mr.  AVERY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
/  marks.) 


[Mr.  HALLECK  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  very  much  and  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Ohio  Republicans  are  losing  three  of 
our  most  useful  and  beloved  Members. 
Each  has  his  own  legitimate  reasons  for 
leaving  this  body,  but  we  let  them  go 
very  reluctantly.  Indeed,  our  delega¬ 
tion  will  be  longing  for  them  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  sessions. 

John  Henderson — Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee — is  a  quiet  fellow  but  such  a  firm, 
strong  pillar  of  loyal  Americanism.  It 
is  hard  to  part  with  him.  Our  loss  will 
be  his  family’s  gain.  His  charming  wife 
leaves  her  own  mark  on  our  delegation. 
May  many  years  of  joyous  companion¬ 
ship  be  theirs. 

Dave  Baumhart — Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Science  and  Astro- 
hautics — is  another  one  of  our  stalwarts./' 
Iri  between  his  services  here  in  this 
Hoilse  he  served  us  all  through  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee,  and  what 
an  understanding  person  we  always 
found  him  to  be.  But  good  luck  to  you 
in  all  you  do,  Dave. 

To  me,  to  have  Bill  Hess — Armed 
Services — leave  this  body  is, 4  peculiarly 
poignant  regret.  He  and  his  lovely  wife 
were  in  and  out  of  our  home  in  the  years 
when  my  good  husband  represented  the 
22d  District  of  Ohio,  In  these  20  years 
of  my  incumbency  he  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  and  a  wonderful  friend.  We 
in  the  delegation  will  miss  his  stories, 
his  guitar  and  his  songs:.  Here  in  the 
House  we  shall  be  wishing  for  his  force¬ 
ful,  quiet  ppinions  and  his  smiling 
sanity.  To  you  and  Stella,  \Bill,  my 
warm  and  affectionate  good  ,  wishes. 
May  long  years  of  satisfying  memories 
and  pleasant  living  lie  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Betts].  \ 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Ohio  is  extremely  unfortunate  in 
losing  the  services  of  three  of  its  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  William  Hess,  A.  D. 
Baumhart,  Jr.,  and  John  Henderson. 
Each  of  these  men  is  retiring  voluntarily 
after  rendering  distinguished  service  to 
their  respective  districts  as  well  as  to 
the  Nation. 

Bill  Hess  has  been  a  respected  and 
valuable  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  many  years  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  solution  of  difficult 
and  complex  problems  of  defense. 

Dave  Baumhart,  whose  congressional 
career  was  interrupted  by  military  serv¬ 
ice  during  World  War  II,  has  been  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  as 
well  as  the  recently  formed  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

John  Henderson’s  abilities  while  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  and 
Judiciary  Committees  was  recognized  by 
his  colleagues  of  both  parties. 

All  of  these  men  are  capable  public- 
servants — admired  and  respected  by 
everyone  who  has  known  and  worked 
with  them  over  the  years.  As  one  who 


has  been  a  close  personal  friend  of  each 
of  them,  I  want  to  express  my  affection 
for  them  as  well  as  my  sadness  at/their 
departure  from  Congress.  I  job/  all  of 
our  colleagues  in  wishing  thenyihe  very 
best  of  everything  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  M y.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frofii  Ohio  [Mr. 
Scherer].  / 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr./Speaker,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Ohio  delegation  is  losing 
three  outstanding  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  who,  for  different  reasons,  have 
decided  to  retire/  However,  there  may 
be  others  of  us  who,  after  the  November 
8  elections,  will  wish  that  we  had  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example  and  retired  volun¬ 
tarily.  I  afh  confident,  however,  that 
Eill  Hes^,  Dave  Baumhart,  and  Jack 
Henderson,  because  of  the  outstanding 
service  they  have  rendered  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  their 
constituents,  would  have  been  returned 
tp-  the  87th  Congress  by  overwhelming 
majorities  had  they  decided  to  seek  re- 
election. 

While  I  have  known  Dave  Baumhart 
and  Jack  Henderson  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  and  there  are  no  two  finer  men 
who  ever  served  in  this  body,  the  Hess 
and  Scherer  families  were  friends  and 
neighbors  before  I  was  born.  We  lived 
on  the  same  street  in  the  same  precinct. 

No  man  had  finer  parents  than  Bill 
Hess.  His  father  was  a  stalwart  un¬ 
compromising  Republican  but  one  of  the 
most  universally  liked  men  I  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  would  be  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  if  it  were  not  for  the 
late  William  Hess,  Sr.  It  was  he  who 
encouraged  me  and  gave  me  my  first 
opportunity  in  political  activity.  Bill 
Hess  has  all  of  the  same  fine  qualities, 
character,  and  personality  as  did  his 
parents.  He,  too,  is  universally  liked 
and  respected,  not  only  by  the  people  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  who 
have  returned  him  to  this  Congress  time 
and  time  again  over  the  last  30  years 
but  also  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  many  friends  he  has  made 
vin  all  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
his  many  years  of  outstanding,  dedi¬ 
cated,  and  unselfish  service  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  \ 

The  districts  which  Bill  Hess  and  I 
represent  in  the  Congress  include  the 
greater  Cincinnati  area.  In  one  sense 
it  might  be'said  that  they  overlap.  This 
creates  problems  political  and  otherwise 
that  sometimes  are  difficult  to  resolve. 
As  I  have  said  4nd  acknowledged  many 
times  before,  eveh^  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress  8  years  ago  Bill  Hess  has  been 
a  tremendous  help  to  me.  In  all  that 
time  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance 
of  animosity  or  ill-will\  There  has  not 
been  one  instance  when\problems  and 
difficulties  have  not  been  resolved  with¬ 
out  rancor  and  with  the  utmost  mutual 
understanding  and  respect.  \This  has 
been  possible  because  Bill  Hes»s  is  the 
kind  of  a  man  his  colleagues  herein  the 
House  know  him  to  be.  For  this\rela- 
tionship,  I  am  deeply  and  profoundly 
grateful.  \ 

By  Bill  Hess'  retirement  not  only  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  but  the  country  are 
losing  an  able,  dedicated,  and  conscien- 
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Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  jcfip.  with  all  of  you  in  wishing  Bill 
and  hijK.good  wife  Stella  many  years  of 
a  well-dfe§erved  and  happy  retirement. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the 'gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McCulloch]  .  , 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio 
will  be  without 'the  able,  effective  and 
experienced  services  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  of  three  of  its.  outstanding  Mem¬ 
bers,  who  are  voluntarily  retiring. 

William  E.  Hess,  dean  of  the  Ohio 
delegation  in  years  of  service  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  de'legation  in  the 
House  was  really  a  youn^,. Republican 
when  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1928.  •  \ 

He  came  from  a  family  schooled  in 
public  affairs  and  even  before  1928  he 
had  been  off  to  the  war  and  had  had  4 
years’  service  on  the  Cincinnati  Cjty 


mittee  and  his  district,  his  State  and  his 
Nation  will  miss  his  good  services  with 
the  end  of  the  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
three  gentlemen  from  Ohio  who  are 
leaving  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Schenck]  . 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  very  fine 
remarks  about  our  colleagues  who  are 
retiring  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  privi¬ 
lege  and  one  for  which  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  to  serve  here  in  the  Congress  of 


Council.  \  the  United  States  alongside  some  really 

He  was  the  young  friend  and  protege  great  and  stalwart  Americans.  I  refer, 
of  the  late  great  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  course,  to  many,  but  more  especially 


longtime  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  His  work  on  the  several 
committees  on  which  he  served  was  al¬ 
ways  most  carefully  done  but  his  work 
on  the  old  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
throughout  World  War  II,  and  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  exception  of  2  years 
when  he  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  has  been  outstanding. 

His  calm  and  persuasive  approach  to 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  important 
problems  of  our  times  will  be  remembered 
a  long,  long  time. 

A.  D.  Baumhart,  Jr.,  is  voluntarily  leav¬ 
ing  us,  too.  I  have  known  Dave  favorably 
and  well  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Dave  was  a  handsome  young  State 
senator  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives  in  the  late 
thirties.  He  was  an  able  State  senator 
and  was  soon  sent  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Soon  thereafter  we 
were  in  World  War  n  and  Dave  resigned 
to  enter  the  Navy  where  he  served  more 
than  50  months  with  courage  and  dis¬ 
tinction. 


my  colleagues  from  the  great  State  of 
Ohio. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  oilr  Ohio  delegation  are  really  quite 
special  and  our  association  together  has 
not  only  been  really  pleasant  but  my 
colleagues  from  Ohio  have  performed 
very  outstanding  service  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  our  entire  Nation.  Fortunately, 
members  of  the  Ohio  delegation  have 
each  been  assighed  to  most  of  the  major 
committees  of  thq  House.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  close  friendship  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  each  other  in  every  possible 
way.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of  the  House 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,\to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  has  ever  told  another 
Member  from  Ohio  how  he  ghould  vote 
on  any  issue  but  to  the  contrary  has 
always  been  willing  to  furnish 'any  and 
all  information  possible  to  any  colleague 
upon  request.  This  has  been  extremely 
helpful  to  each  of  us  many  times  ana  has 
enabled  us  to  better  understand  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  vario 
legislative  committees. 

/  Mr.  Speaker,  three  of  the  very  valuable 


He  was  again  elected  to  the  House  in  and  highly  respected  Members  of  the 
1954,  was  the  State  and  regional  whip  TTm,sp  frnm  thfi  state  nf  oh1n  arfi  vnl* 


and  he  leaves  a  record  of  the  best.  We 
will  sorely  miss  his  able  appraisal  of  the 
trend  of  the  times,  and  the  courage.of  his 
nonconformity  with  the  majority;  when 
his  conscience  so  dictated.  Do  visit  and 
advise  us  often.  ""  / 

And  John  E.  Henderson  in  voluntarily 
leaving  us  at  the  very  beginhing  of  what 
would  have  surely  been  a  long  and  effec¬ 
tive  tenure  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  / 

He  too  was  schooled  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Ohio  ap’d  his  influence  was 
felt  from  the  veyy  first  meeting  of  his 
first  committee./ 

Near  the  end  of  the  85th  Congress  he 
became  a  member  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  His  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  i!he  law,  his  logical  and  just 
thinking1;  along  with  his  courage  marked 
him  apan  able  lawyer  and  a  dependable 
legislator  from  the  very  first. 

le  will  be  sorely  missed  by  every  one 
>  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Corn- 


House  from  the  State  of  Ohio  are  vol¬ 
untarily  retiring  this  year.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Honorable  William  Hess, 
the  Honorable  Dave  Baumhart,  and  the 
Honorable  John  Henderson.  It  has  been 
a  real  privilege  and  honor  to  serve  with 
them.  We  shall  miss  each  and  every  one 
of  them.  Not  only  because  they  are 
strong  and  great  legislators  who  have 
always  placed  the  good  of  our  Nation  first 
in  their  thinking,  their  actions,  and  their 
decisions,  but  they  have  also  been  under¬ 
standing  and  true  friends  to  each  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  miss  them  very 
much  personally.  I  want  to  express  to 
each  of  them  my  deep  personal  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  their  friendship  and  to  express 
the  very  sincere  hope  that  each  of  them 
and  their  families  have .  many  more 
happy,  healthful,  and  fruitful  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Allen]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  many  friends  of  Bill  Hess,  John 
Henderson,  and  Dave  Baumhart.  They 


are  all  men  possessed  of  ability  and  im¬ 
agination.  All  three  have  been  indus¬ 
trious  and  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  their  districts,  the  state  and  the 
nation.  We  shall  miss  them,  but  we  wish 
them  continued  success  in  whatever  fields 
they  enter  upon  their  retirement. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  as  a  Democratic  Member 
am  glad  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  these  three  colleagues 
from  Ohio  who  are  leaving.  I  wish  them 
well  throughout  the  future.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  them  leave — in  a  certain  sense,  at 
least. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
from  the  neighboring  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  across  the  river  from  Ohio,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  good  and  able  friend 
[Mr.  Brown],  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
three  retiring  colleagues  from  the  Buck¬ 
eye  State — Representatives  Hess,  Baum¬ 
hart,  and  Henderson.  Dave  Baumhart 
served  with  me  on  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and 
helped  us  write  the  record  which  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  this  group  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Year  by  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  Holmes  Alexander. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  particular  word 
or  two  about  John  Henderson.  Not 
only  does  he  represent  the  congressional 
district  directly  across  the  Ohio  River 
from  the  northern  section  of  my  own 
West  Virginia  district,  but  his  office  for 
the  past  2  years  has  been  directly 
across  the  hall  from  mine.  I  would  like 
to  thank  John  Henderson  and  his  fine 
staff  for  all  of  the  help  which  they  have 
given  me  and  my  own  staff.  I  recall  the 
first  day  I  came  to  the  Old  House  Office 
Building,  before  my  own  office  was  open 
or  available,  and  I  stumbled  into  John 
Henderson’s  office.  There  I  was  warmly 
greeted  by  Representative  Henderson’s 
top  assistant,  L.  Vincent  Monzel,  who 
ave  me  office  space  until  such  time  as 
I' -could  get  settled  in  my  own  office.  It 
wak  one  of  those  fine  gestures  of  courtesy 
which  one  always  associates  with  Con¬ 
gressman  Henderson’s  staff  personnel. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  these 
fine  members  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
I  hope  the\gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  wilLallow  me  to  make  the  ob¬ 
servation  thatNl  trust  I  shall  be  here  in 
this  body  next\Tanuary  to  greet  their 
successors. 

(Mr.  HECHLER  "baked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise\nd  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.\Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  the  many  statements  we  have 
heard  from  various  Members  of  the 
*House  testify  to  the  love  and  affection 
we  all  hold  for  the  three  retiring  Mem¬ 
bers  from  Ohio,  Bill  Hess,  Da vK  Baum¬ 
hart,  and  Jack  Henderson. 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  wi^h  of 
each  and  every  one  of  us  when  I 
Godspeed  to  all  of  you,  may  you  1 
good  health  and  many  long  years  of 
happy  and  successful  life. 
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\  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have' 5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their,  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  public  service  of  Mr.  Hess,  Mr.  Baum- 
hart,  and  Mr.  Henderson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  I  siring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re¬ 


move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


INCREASING  DAIRY  PRICE  SUP¬ 
PORTS 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  and  make  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  let¬ 
ter  which  I  received  from  the  Michigan 
Milk  Producers  Association,  signed  by, 
Glenn  Lake,  president: 

Michigan  Milk  Producers  Association, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  24,  I960. 
The  Honorable  Alvin  M.  Bentlet, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bentley:  On  August  19,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  bill  S.  2917  to  increase  dairy  price 
supports  for  the  balance  of  this  marketing 
year  from  the  present  $3.06  to  $3.22  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  manufacturing  milk.  A  com¬ 
panion  bill,  H.R.  12238,  is  now  before  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee. 

In  urging  your  support  of  H.R.  12238,  we 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts : 

1.  For  a  number  of  years  dairy  farmers 
have  been  the  victims  of  rapidly  rising  costs 
and  lower  milk  prices. 

2.  Lower  milk  prices  paid  to  farmers  have 
not  brought  about  a  reduction  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  From  1952-59'  minimum  price 
supports  have  been  reduced  from  $3.74  to 
$3.06.  In  1952  dairy  farmers  marketed  97.7 
billion  pounds  of  milk  for  total  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $4.6  billion.  In  1959  dairy  farmers, 
were  compelled  to  market  112.6  billion 
pounds  in  order  to  get  the  same  $4.6  billion 
cash  receipts. 

3.  While  prices  paid  to  dairy  farmers  have 
been  forced  down,  prices  to  consumers  have 
gone  up.  In  1954  the  national  average  re¬ 
tail  price  for  a  quart  of  milk  was  22.5  cents — 
in  1959  it  was  24.9  cents,  an  increase  of  $1,104 
per  hundred  pounds  to  the  consumer,  while 
price  supports  to  dairy  farmers  were  reduced 
$0.68  per  hundredweight. 

4.  Increasing  support  levels  to  $3.22  would 
cost  the  Government  only  3.5  million  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  for  the  same  amount  of  dairy 
products  as  purchased  by  the  CCC  last  year. 
However,  this  would  mean  an  additional 
$180  million  to  the  Nation’s  dairy  farmers, 
$8  million  to  Michigan. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  urge  you 
to  request  the  Agricultural  Committee  to  re¬ 
port  the  bill  out  and  we  earnestly  solicit  your 
favorable  support  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Glenn  Lake, 

President. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


Alger 

[Roll  No.  201] 
Grant 

Moore 

Anderson, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Murray 

Mont. 

Hargis 

Oliver 

Ashmore 

Hays 

Powell 

Auchincloss 

H'bert 

Preston 

Ayres 

Hess 

Rains 

Barden 

Holifield 

Riley 

Baumhart 

Irwin 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bolling 

Jackson 

Rogers,  Mass. 

-  Brooks,  La. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Shipley 

Buckley 

Kilburn 

Sikes 

Canfield 

Kluczynskl 

Sisk 

Cederberg 

Lafore 

Smith,  Kans. 

Csller 

Landrum 

Springer 

Chamberlain 

Lipscomb 

Taylor,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Loser 

Thompson,  La. 

Dawson 

McDowell 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Diggs 

McSween 

Udall 

Dooley 

Macdonald 

Vinson 

Doyle 

Machrowicz 

Whitener 

\Duxham 

Magnuson 

Willis 

'Evins 

Martin 

Wilson 

Fogarty 

Mason 

Withrow 

FohJ 

Forrester 

Miller,  N.Y. 
Mitchell 

Thd  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum, 

ous  consent,  further  pro-  *  receiving  t«  pe 
:r  the  call  were  dispensed/1  jn  1952  Yet 


By  una: 
ceedings  un 
with. 


VOTE 

bllcall 
rded  as 
Sent  and 
consent 
ie  corrected 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr/Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tha/a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present/ 


CORRECTION 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr> 

No.  189  on  August  21 
not  being  present.  : 
voted  “aye.”  I  ask  unai 
that  the  Record  and  Jourm 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there\objection 
to  the  request  of  the  /gentlem&ji  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objej 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  MILK 
AND  BUTTERFAT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price- 
support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  S.  2917,  with  Mr. 
Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min¬ 
utes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hoeven]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 
general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de¬ 


marks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  House  sponsor  of  the  measure  be¬ 
fore  us,  I  hope  that  the  House  will  speed¬ 
ily  adopt  this  bill.  It  is  designed  to 
stabilize  dairy  prices  so  that  our  farm¬ 
ers  can  be  spared  a  drop  in  prices  for  the 
balance  of  this  marketing  year. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  bill.  It 
sets  price  supports  on  manufacturing 
milk  at  $3.22  per  hundredweight  instead 
of  the  present  $3.06.  It  sets  the  price 
level  on  butterfat  at  59.6  cents  per  pound 
instead  of  the  present  56.6  cents. 

Actually  the  price  support  levels  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill  represent  the  average 
market  prices  of  the  past  marketing  year. 
The  legislation  will  simply  make  certain 
that  a  price  drop  does  not  happen  for 
the  balance  of  the  marketing  year. 

During  the  hearing  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  our  dairy  bill  yesterday, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O’Neill]  asked  me  if  this  bill  would  raise 
milk  prices  to  consumers.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  milk  producers  today  are 
receiving  18  percent  less  than  they  were 
consumers  are  paying  5 
cents  a  quart  more.  In  other  words, 
there  is  very  little  relationship  between 
the  prices  farmers  receive  and  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  few  people  work  as 
hard  as  our  dairy  farmers  do  for  so  little 
income.  Furthermore,  the  costs  of  op¬ 
erating  a  dairy  farm  are  one-third  higher 
today  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

Let  us  pass  this  modest  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  dairy  farmers.  It  is  not  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  farm  problem,  but  it  is  a 
worthwhile  step  related  to  one  commod¬ 
ity. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  comprehensive 
family  farm  income  bill  of  the  kind 
some  of  us  fought  to  have  passed 
throughout  this  congressional  session. 
We  were  fought  every  step  of  the  way 
by  all  the  power  and  propaganda  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  could  muster. 

Mr.  Benson  has  instructed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  veto  five  major  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  last  5  years.  The 
President  vetoed  comprehensive  legisla¬ 
tion  to  set  price  support  levels  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  in  1956.  He  vetoed  a  milk 
price  support  bill  in  1957  that  would 
have  set  support  levels  at  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  He  vetoed  a  bill  in  1958  to 
prevent  farm  prices  from  falling  below 
1957  levels.  He  vetoed  the  90  percent 
parity  wheat  bill  in  1959. 

Now,  Mr.  Benson  is  opposed  even  to 
this  bill  that  simply  holds  dairy  prices 
from  falling  below  average  market  prices. 
If  we  pass  this  bill  and  the  President 
signs  it,  that  will  be  the  kind  of  clear-cut 
repudiation  of  Mr.  Benson  by  both  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  that  is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  S.  2917,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  am 
a  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  12364. 
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The  announced  support  prices  for  the 
1959-60  marketing  year  are  $3.06  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
56.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  These 
prices  are  77  percent  of  the  parity  equiv¬ 
alent  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  market¬ 
ing  year. 

The  average  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  the  previous  marketing  year,  ended 
March  31,  1960,  were  $3.23<for  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  and  59.5  cents  for  butterfat. 

This  average  can  give  us  little  com¬ 
fort,  because  many  farmers  actually  re¬ 
ceived  only  the  farm  lower  support  price 
paid  by  the  Government.  In  fact,  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  nonfat  milk  solids 
marketed  by  farmers  during  the  year 
were  bought  by  the  Government  at  its 
low  prices.  During  the  1959-60  market¬ 
ing  year  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  purchased  136  million  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  and  50  million  pounds  of  cheese.  The 
Agriculture  Department  also  purchased 
857  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 
Additional  purchases  of  milk  were  made 
to  supply  the  school  milk  programs  and 
the  military.  Clearly  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  received  only  77  percent 
of  the  parity  price  for  their  production. 

Under  this  administration  the  dairy 
farmer  has  been  caught  with  rising  costs 
and  decreasing  returns  for  his  efforts. 
Farm  income  has  dropped  almost  25 
percent  while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
6  percent  during  the  past  8  years. 

This  price  situation  is  having  a  long- 
range  effect  on  American  farming  which 
could  be  disastrous  to  our  future  food 
supply.  Recent  1960  Agriculture  census 
figures  provided  me  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  demonstrates  my  point. 

For  example,  the  figures  for  Dodge 
County,  a  dairy  producing  county,  as  is 
my  entire  district,  show  that  the  total 
number  of  farms  decreased  from  3,954 
in  1954  to  3,641  in  1959  and  the  number 
of  milk  cows  decreased  from  73,002  to 
70,524  over  the  same  period.  Dane  Coun¬ 
ty  farms  decreased  from  5,094  to  4,614 
in  number,  Jefferson  County  from  2,782 
to  2,414,  Columbia  from  2,615  to  2,309 
and  Waukesha  County  from  2,669  to 
1,883  in  number  over  the  5-year  period. 
The  population  of  milk  cows  decreased 
in  Dane  County  from  87,967  in  1954  to 
83,963,  in  Jefferson  County  from  42,814 
in  1954  to  38,756  in  1959,  in  Columbia 
County  from  29,642  in  1954  to  27,392  in 
1959  and  in  Waukesha  County  from 
35,744  to  25,978  during  the  5-year  period. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  a  trend 
away  from  the  farm.  The  cost-price 
squeeze  is  driving  people  away  from  the 
farm.  This  not  only  causes  the  uprooted 
farmer  the  economic  hardship  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  calling  to  learn  another  trade  or 
business,  but  it  also  has  serious  repercus¬ 
sions  in  the  small  towns  where  the 
merchants  see  their  customers  leaving 
the  farm  to  live,  work  and  shop  in  the 
city. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  warning  signal  provided  by  the 
statistics  showing  that  our  average  farm 
population  is  growing  older.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  average  age  of  Dodge  County 
farmers  rose  from  46.4  to  47.3  years  of 
age  between  1954  and  1959.  This  re¬ 
flects  the  fact  that  young  people  are  not 
going  into  farming.  There  is  no  future 


for  the  young  man  raised  on  the  farm  to 
stay  on  the  farm  and  take  over  when 
his  father  has  to  retire.  The  return  for 
his  effort  is  too  small.  When  this  gen¬ 
eration  of  farmers  is  gone  the  United 
States  will  be  hard  put  to  find  the  know¬ 
how  necessary  to  keep  the  Nation’s  and 
the  world’s  granaries  and  food  bins  filled. 

Similar  statistics  can  be  cited  for  each 
of  the  other  four  counties  in  my  district 
and,  I  am  sure,  for  other  areas  across 
the  Nation. 

This  is  what  we  are  concerned  with  in 
considering  this  measure  to  increase 
support  levels  to  approximate  the  aver¬ 
age  prices  received  by  the  farmer  over 
the  past  year.  We  can  and  must  act 
now  to  stop  the  tide  carrying  farmers 
away  from  the  land.  In  the  years  ahead 
we  will  need  an  adequate  and  continuing 
supply  of  dairy  products  to  meet  all  do¬ 
mestic  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  food 
for  peace  program  in  crucial  areas 
abroad. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  dairy  farmer 
with  a  slightly  better  return  for  his  ef¬ 
forts  and  also  will  serve  as  a  floor  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  prices  from  slipping  further 
during  this  marketing  year. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  . 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  objection  to  this  bill  and  hope  that  it 
will  not  pass.  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 
As  I  understand  the  situation  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  this: 

First.  Price  support  75  percent  parity 
or  about  $3.05  per  100  pounds. 

Second.  Market  price  about  $3.25  per 
100  pounds. 

Third.  Small  volume  of  dairy  products 
going  into  CCC  stocks. 

Fourth.  Market  is  strong  for  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

Fifth.  The  feed  milk  ration  is  favor¬ 
able. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted  my  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  future  situation  will 
be  as  follows : 

First.  Price  supports  will  be  increased 
to  about  $3.22  per  100  pounds  up  to  about 
market. 

Second.  The  support  price  will  cause 
increased  stocks  to  go  to  CCC,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  farm  program. 

Third.  It  will  mean  very  little  to  dairy 
farmers  but  will  be  a  windfall  to  proces¬ 
sors  who  happen  to  have  stocks  of  butter, 
cheese  and  dried  milk,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 

This  is  a  poor  time,  with  conditions  as 
good  as  they  are  under  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  to  be  monkeying  with  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  As  I  understand  it,  if  this  bill 
passes,  this  is  what  will  happen. 

This  is  bad  legislation.  It  is  not  good 
for  the  farmer  and  I  am  sure  it  will  cost 
the  consumers  more  and  also  will  raise 
the  cost  of  the  farm  program  by  millions 
of  dollars  as  far  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  to  in¬ 
crease  the  support  price  for  milk.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  this  Congress  take  ac¬ 
tion  which  recognizes  the  need  of  our 
dairy  farmers.  I  have  the  honor  to  rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  most  important  dairy 
farming  districts  in  the  Nation,  the  32d 
of  New  York.  Dairy  farming  is  today 


the  single  most  important  business  in  the 
great  industrial  State  of  New  York. ' 

Yet,  for  months,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  wondering  whether,  when  we  talk 
about  farming  and  the  farmers,  we  have 
not  been  forgetting  about  the  dairy 
fanners  of  upstate  New  York.  We  have 
been  anxious  to  raise  the  price  of  grains, 
which  only  serve  as  added  costs  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  And  while  this  has  been 
going  on,  the  income  of  the  New  York 
State  dairy  farmer  has  been  steadily  go¬ 
ing  down.  According  to  a  report  re¬ 
cently  issued  in  my  State,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
letter  to  me,  the  blend  price  of  fluid  milk 
in  the  New  York  milk  marketing  order 
area  is  expected  to  drop  by  some  19  cents 
per  hundredweight  below  the  price  paid 
to  farmers  in  1959.  I  think  it  may  well 
prove,  judging  by  the  way  events  are 
moving,  that  the  ultimate  price  paid  to 
our  farmers  will  be  even  less  than  that 
before  the  year  is  out. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  drop  spells 
real  trouble  for  our  dairy  farmers.  Ac¬ 
tion  must  certainly  be  taken  to  help  the 
dairy  farmers,  and  it  should  be  taken 
quickly. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  It  raises  the  floor  under  milk 
prices  at  a  most  critical  time.  I  am 
hopeful  that  by  passing  this  legislation 
we  may  set  in  motion  a  chain  that  will 
arrest  the  current  skid  of  milk  prices  in 
New  York  State  and  begin  to  secure  some 
measure  of  justice  for  our  dairy  farmers. 
We  must  set  the  price  of  milk  back  up 
where  it  will  begin  to  cover  the  farmer’s 
costs  of  production.  This  we  must  do 
promptly. 

I  therefore  am  glad  to  join  in  support 
of  the  bill  and  urge  its  adoption  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  this  bill.  Ijvould  like  to  submit 
my  statement  before  the  Dairy  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C., 
June  8,  1960,  in  support  of  this  bill: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  appear 
before  your  subcommittee  in  behalf  of  my 
bill  (H.R.  12394)  to  benefit  Iowa  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  by  increasing  the  support  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  to  $3.25  per  hundred¬ 
weight  and  butterfat  to  59.6  cents  per  pound. 
At  the  present  time,  milk  is  supported  at 
$3.06  per  hundredweight  and  butterfat  at 
56.6  cents  a  pound,  which  is  77  percent  of 
parity.  I  would  like  to  see  dairy  supports  re¬ 
turned  to  the  90  percent  of  parity  level,  and 
feel  that  dairy  farmers  are  entitled  to  this 
support  price,  but  agree  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  it  is  not  realistic  to  press  for 
that  figure  at  this  time. 

Our  dairy  farmers  cannot  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness  when  their  income  has  dropped  almost 
25  percent  and  their  cost  of  family  living 
items  has  gone  up  6  percent  during  the  last 
8  years.  An  adequate  supply  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs  is 
jeopardized  as  more  and  more  dairy  farmers 
are  caught  in  the  cost-price  squeeze  and  are 
forced  out  of  business. 

Dairy  farmers  and  processors  make  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  our  national  econ¬ 
omy,  and  they  deserve  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment  and  labor.  In  many  areas  today, 
dairy  farm  families  are  required  to  labor 
3,300  hours  each  year  to  earn  56  cents  an 
hour  on  an  investment  of  $32,000  in  plant 
and  equipment. 

It  is  significant  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  census  recently  taken  in  Iowa 
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showed  that  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
are  losing  population  very  rapidly.  The 
stability  of  these  communities  in  my  district, 
as  in  many  others,  hinges  very  much  on  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  dairy  farmer  be¬ 
cause  the  dairy  farmer  produces  the  monthly 
milk  check  or  cream  check,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  investment  in  plant  requires  con¬ 
stant  improvement  or  repair. 

While  the  retail  price  of  milk  has  been 
increasing,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail 
price  has  been  decreasing.  In  1952  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  retail  price  was  51 
percent.  In  1959  it  was  only  43  percent,  a 
decrease  of  8  percent  during  the  7-year 
period. 

In  1959  an  urban  worker’s  family  of  three 
paid  $195  for  the  same  quantity  of  dairy 
products — milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice 
cream — that  it  bought  in  1952  for  $191.  But 
farmers  in  1952  received  $100  for  these  dairy 
products  as  compared  with  only  $88  in  1959. 
Processors  and  distributors,  however,  in¬ 
creased  their  take  for  their  services  from 
$90  in  1952  to  $107  in  1959. 

The  dairy  industry  is  made  up  of  some 
1,200,000  farmers  and  over  10,200  creameries, 
milk-drying  plants,  condenseries  and  other 
processing  and  distribution  firms.  The  dairy 
plants  employ  more  than  250,000  workers 
and  carry  an  annual  payroll  of  over  $500 
million. 

I  believe  that  the  small  increase  in  support 
levels  provided  for  in  my  bill  would  enable 
many  of  our-  dairy  farmers  to  remain  in 
business  by  providing  a  realistic  floor  to 
dairy  income,  and  thereby  assure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sufficient  dairy  products  to  meet 
domestic  and  foreign  needs.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  support  level  of  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  prices  and  fluid  milk  prices  fall 
very  closely  along  with  each  other;  when 
one  goes  down,  they  all  go  down,  when 
one  goes  up  they  all  go  up. 

Our  dairy  farms  carry  a  tremendous  po¬ 
tential  for  good  will  in  this  tension-torn 
world.  CARE  packages  have  given  a  new 
lease  on  life  to  countless  people  in  the  free 
world;  and  milk  has  been  introduced  to 
schoolchildren  in  many  foreign  countries 
through  the  school  milk  programs  carried 
out  under  Public  Law  480.  However,  we 
have  made  only  a  beginning  in  sharing  our 
food  with  the  underprivileged  people  abroad. 

In  our  own  country  we  still  have  citizens 
who  are  inadequately  fed  to  whom  a  greater 
distribution  of  dairy  products  should  be 
made. 

Another  factor  which  we  must  consider 
Is  that  the  public  is  constantly  demanding 
higher  quality  milk  and  dairy  products — 
greater  cleanliness  and  better  flavor.  Today, 
therefore,  the  dairy  farmer  attends  schools, 
learning  what  diets  to  feed  his  cows  so  that 
the  production  will  have  the  best  flavor.  Dis¬ 
ease  which  used  to  be  spread  through  the 
use  of  dairy  products  has  been  practically 
eliminated.  All  of  this  means  that  our  dairy 
farmers  have  to  make  higher  and  higher  in¬ 
vestments  and  incur  greater  and  greater  costs 
of  production. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  maintain 
America’s  high  standard  diet,  our  dairy 
farmers  by  1975  must  produce  48  percent 
more  dairy  products  than  they  are  producing 
now. 

To  enable  our  dairy  farmers  to  meet  the 
higher  costs  of  living  and  of  production, 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  a  strong  dairy 
industry,  and  to  assure  the  production  of 
enough  dairy  products  to  meet  domestic  and 
foreign  needs,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
the  small  increase  in  the  support  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  called  for  in  my  bill 
is  essential,  and  I  hope  that  this  subcom¬ 
mittee  will  see  fit  to  report  this  legislation 
to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass 
and  be  signed  by  the  President. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily 
endorse  this  legislation  which  would  give 


security  to  the  Nation’s  dairy  farmers. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  3349,  in  January  of  1959,  prac¬ 
tically  identical  to  the  one  now  being  de¬ 
bated  here  on  the  floor  today. 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  basic  industries 
of  Idaho  and  it  forms  a  small  but  highly 
important  part  of  the  Nation’s  agri¬ 
cultural  economy. 

While  I  was  in  Idaho  earlier  this 
month,  I  was  able  to  visit  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  First  Con¬ 
gressional  District.  Some  of  them  were 
doing  well,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them — 
mostly  the  small  operators,  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  industry — were  caught 
in  the  same  cost-price  squeeze  that  has 
been  draining  the  American  farmer 
everywhere. 

The  prices  these  dairy  farmers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  for  their  products  in  the  market¬ 
place  are,  relatively  speaking,  very  low. 
The  dairy  farmer  has  had  good  years 
but  I  can  say  emphatically  this  is  not 
one  of  them.  While  he  has  been  getting 
these  low  prices,  the  cost  of  operating 
his  farm  and  of  feeding  and  clothing  his 
family  has  increased  many  times  over. 
In  the  end,  and  I  have  seen  it  happen 
all  too  often,  he  is  forced  to  leave  the 
land — to  sell  his  farm  and  go  to  the  city 
to  compete  there  in  an  ever-dwindling 
job  market. 

I  think  the  dairy  farmers  in  Idaho  and 
in  the  Nation  deserve  a  fair  shake.  We 
can  take  a  big  step  forward  in  helping 
them  by  passing  this  legislation  which 
provides  support  prices  on  milk  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  purposes  at  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  and  58.6  cents  per  pound  for 
butter  fat. 

We  must  not  adjourn  tonight  without 
adopting  this  measure.  I  hope  that  next 
January  there  will  be  other,  constructive 
legislation  relating  to  our  dairy  farmers 
which  can  be  debated  more  carefully, 
earlier  in  the  session.  I  hope  such  new 
legislation  will  go  even  farther  in  allevi¬ 
ating  the  conditions  which  now  trouble 
the  industry.  I  urge  all  of  the  members, 
therefore,  to  support  the  bill  now  under 
debate  which  would  raise  the  basic  sup¬ 
port  prices  for  milk  and  butterfat  to  a 
more  realistic  level,  one  more  in  tune 
with  the  economy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  the  House  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  today  on  S. 
2917,  to  raise  the  support  price  for  milk 
for  manufacturing  purposes  to  $3.22  per 
hundredweight  and  for  butter  to  59.6 
cents  per  pound.  The  present  floor 
under  dairy  products  is  $3.06  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  milk  and  butter  at  56.6 
cents  a  pound. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  bipartisan 
support  given  the  bill  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced,  debated,  and  passed  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  bill  was  introduced  by  my 
Wisconsin  colleague,  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  and  was  cosponsored  by  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
Aiken,  of  Vermont.  The  following  Sen¬ 
ators  also  cosponsored  the  bill:  Senator 
Young  and  Senator  Burdick,  of  North 
Dakota;  Senator  Mundt,  of  South  Da¬ 


kota;  Senatory  Kennedy,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator 
McCarthy,  of  Minnesota;  Senator 
Symington  and  Senator  Hennings,  of 
Missouri;  Senator  Magnuson  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Jackson,  of  Washington;  Senator 
Prouty,  of  Vermont;  Senator  Morse,  of 
Oregon;  Senator  Carlson,  of  Kansas; 
Senator  McNamara,  of  Michigan;  and 
Senator  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin.  These  18 
Senators  represent  10  States  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

In  the  House,  a  similar  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  me,  and  by  the  following  Con¬ 
gressmen:  Hogan,  of  Indiana;  Kasten- 
meier  and  Flynn,  of  Wisconsin;  Wolf, 
of  Iowa;  and  Breeding,  of  Kansas.  In 
addition,  last  session  similar  bills  were 
introduced  by  Congresswoman  Pfost,  of 
Idaho;  Congressmen  Rees  of  Kansas, 
and  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota. 

This  is  not  a  sectional  bill,  nor  is  it  a 
one-party  bill.  It  benefits  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  is  advocated  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republicans  alike.  The 
names  of  its  sponsors  show  that.  I  also 
say  in  all  sincerety  that  this  bill,  if  en¬ 
acted,  will  benefit  our  entire  nation  and 
the  free  world  abroad  in  helping  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  healthful,  nutri¬ 
tions  dairy  products.  We  want  to  make 
certain  that  our  own  school  children, 
many  of  whom  are  returning  to  their 
desks  this  week,  will  have  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  under  the 
school  lunch  programs.  We  want  to  as¬ 
sure  our  unfortunate  needy  at  home  that 
they  can  count  on  these  nutritious  foods 
in  their  diets  on  a  year-round  basis. 
They  are  not  getting  that  now. 

In  addition  to  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  who  need  more  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  there  are  starving  people  around 
the  world,  with  no  dairy  products.  They 
die  of  malnutrition;  they  die  of  diseases 
caused  by  inadequate  food.  If  we  do  not 
help  them,  many  of  these  people  will  die 
or  they  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries  for  assistance.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  “food  for  peace.” 

Communist  victories  resulting  from 
the  U-2  incident,  the  summit  breakup, 
the  Cuban  revolution,  the  overthrow  of 
governments  in  Africa  and  Asia — all 
these  are  headline  news.  These  prob¬ 
lems  are  complicated  and  difficult  to 
solve.  But  the  strongest  protests  we  re¬ 
ceived  resulted  not  from  these  world- 
shaking  events,  but  from  the  cutbacks 
in  the  availability  of  powdered  milk  last 
fall.  The  ambassadors  of  the  United 
States  to  92  countries  protested.  State 
departments  of  education  and  welfare 
from  all  parts  of  this  country  protested. 
The  voluntary  agencies,  primarily  reli¬ 
gious  groups,  protested  against  cutbacks 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  to  the  people  of  abroad. 
By  the  simple  method  of  raising  the  price 
supports  to  a  specified  level  which  will 
stay  the  same  throughout  the  season,  we 
can  prevent  these  cutbacks  and  we  can 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
needs  in  our  States,  in  our  armed  serv¬ 
ices,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  among 
the  freedom  hungry  people  whose 
friendship  we  must  have  to  survive 
against  Communist  competition. 

The  price  supports  provided  in  S.  2917 
are  exactly  the  same  as  the  average 
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actual  market  price  received  by  farmers 
for  the  entire  1959-60  marketing  year. 
This  bill  simply  guarantees  the  dairy 
farmers  a  higher  floor  on  a  year-round 
basis  and  assures  minimum  supply  re¬ 
quirements  with  little  or  no  added  cost 
to  either  the  consumer  or  the  taxpayer. 
There  need  be  no  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  because  the  milk  and  dairy 
products  can  be  moved  quickly  from 
dairy  plants  to  consumers  without  ex¬ 
pensive  storage  costs.  There  need  be  no 
additional  cost  to  consumers  because  the 
national  level  of  prices  to  the  farmers  are 
approaching  the  price  support  level 
which  this  bill  would  provide  for  a  year- 
round  basis.  What  this  bill  will  do,  in 
effect,  is  to  stabilize  the  price  to  the 
farmer  from  day  to  day  and  month  to 
month  on  a  year-round  basis. 

In  this  way  the  farmer  knows  what  he 
can  count  on,  in  and  out  of  season,  just 
as  the  minimum  wage  legislation  puts  a 
year-round  floor  under  salaries  and 
wages. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  dairy 
farmers  receive  considerably  higher 
prices  and  income.  The  reason  this  bill 
does  not  ask  for  that  is  the  time  element. 
We  offer  for  your  approval  today  a  level 
of  dairy  price  supports  which  is  so  mod¬ 
erate  that  it  should  not  result  in  added 
taxes  or  added  prices  to  consumers.  Its 
twin  purposes  are  to  assure  the  farmers 
of  a  definite  dollars-and-cents  minimum 
price  and  to  assure  the  Nation  that  we 
will  have  enough  dairy  products  to  meet 
our  most  urgent  needs  in  all  of  the  50 
States  and  in  the  most  crucial  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  view  of  the  modest  and  simple  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bill,  in  view  of  the  bipartisan 
support  it  has  received  in  Congress,  and 
in  view  of  the  speed  and  unchallenged 
voice  vote  with  which  this  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  I  now  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
the  identical  text  of  the  measure  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  without  any 
amendments,  so  we  can  send  the  bill  to 
the  President  immediately. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  S.  2917,  which  is 
temporary  legislation.  It  only  estab¬ 
lishes  the  support  level  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  and  butterfat  at  approximately 
present  market  levels  for  the  remainder 
of  the  milk  marketing  year  ending  March 
31,  1961.  The  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31,  1960,  was  $3.23  for  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  and  59.5  cents  for  butterfat. 
The  bill  would  tend  to  stabilize  prices  at 
about  this  level  by  establishing  the  sup¬ 
port  price  at  $3.22  and  59.6  cents  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat,  re¬ 
spectively;  thus  preventing  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  price  decline  which,  in  view  of 
cost  increases  since  April  1,  1958,  would 
present  a  different  problem  to  dairy 
farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  contending  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  fix  by  law  a  specific  support 
price  for  a  particular  marketing  year 
without  regard  to  current  production  and 
consumption  conditions.  There  may  be 


some  merit  in  this  contention,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  our  entire  farm  popu¬ 
lation,  including  the  dairy  farmer,  are  in 
a  tough  price-cost  squeeze  at  the  present 
time.  We  all  know  that  farm  income 
has  been  declining  while  the  costs  of 
farm  operations  continue  to  rise. 

Representing  a  great  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict,  I  want  to  vote  for  legislation  which 
will  protect  the  farmer’s  income  when¬ 
ever  I  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
The  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  his 
fair  share  of  the  national  income  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  my  part  in  af¬ 
fording  him  that  fair  share  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Hence  I  fully  support 
S.  2917. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PirnieL 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  measure  and  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  made. 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington  [Mr.  Westland!. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  any  program 
that  could  benefit  the  dairymen,  and 
I  believe  S.  2917  will  benefit  not  only 
the  dairymen  of  my  own  congressional 
district,  but  will  also  benefit  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  simple  and  moderate  piece 
of  legislation.  S.  2917  seeks  to  increase 
the  basic  support  for  manufacturing 
milk  from  the  present  $3.06  to  $3.22  a 
hundredweight  and  to  increase  the  basic 
support  for  butterfat  from  56.6  to 
59.6  cents. 

The  proposal  would  be  effective  only 
through  the  present  marketing  year.  Its 
principal  effect  would  be  simply  to  pre¬ 
vent  dairy  prices  from  going  lower  than 
the  market.  It  would  mean  an  increase 
in  the  present  income  of  dairymen  and 
would  prevent  these  dairymen  from  suf¬ 
fering  further  drops  in  their  incomes. 

The  average  price  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  during  the  past  marketing  year  was 
$3.23  for  manufacturing  milk  and  59.9 
cents  for  butterfat.  This  bill  would  tend 
to  stabilize  prices  at  about  this  level 
and  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  price 
decline.  Because  the  support  level  that 
would  be  established  by  this  legislation 
is  so  near  to  the  average  price  received 
by  the  farmers  there  would  be  little  if 
any  additional  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quote  from  let¬ 
ters  I  have  received  during  the  past  few 
weeks  to  show  the  problems  the  dairy 
farmers  of  my  district  face.  One  fanner 
wrote: 

There  has  been  a  squeeze  put  on  the  dairy 
farmer  the  past  few  years  that  is  getting 
worse  all  the  time.  The  cost  of  living  and 
the  cost  of  almost  everything  we  buy  has 
increased,  but  the  price  of  milk  is  as  low  as 
ever. 


From  another  letter  I  quote: 

As  you  know,  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
has  been  going  up  for  several  years  as  has 
the  cost  of  living,  farm  machinery,  most  of 
our  feed  supplies  and  all  other  equipment. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  prices  we  get  for  our 
product  has  declined  considerably  during  the 
past  8  years. 

Another  farmer  wrote: 

I  am  writing  you  because  I'm  a  dairy 
farmer  and  am  having  a  very  hard  time  pay¬ 
ing  our  bills  from  the  price  of  milk.  The 
cost  of  operating  our  farm  is  so  high. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  faced  by  dairymen  in  my  district. 
I  believe  S.  2917  will  help  these  dairy 
farmers  in  a  small  way  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  squeeze  they  find  themselves  in 
today.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  support 
this  legislation. 

(Mr.  WESTLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Byrnes!. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  confess  I  speak  more  in 
dismay  over  what  is  happening  here,  and 
more  for  the  record,  than  in  the  hope 
of  changing  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on 
this  bill. 

I  have  a  deep  conviction  which  I  have 
often  expressed  that  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  solve  our  pressing  and  urgent  farm 
problems  unless  we  can  somehow  man¬ 
age  to  keep  politics  out  of  farming. 

Every  Member  present  knows  that  we 
have  gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of  po¬ 
litical  intervention  in  agriculture  that 
the  main  political  effort  is  no  longer 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  problems.  It  is  aimed  at  achieving 
the  maximum  political  benefit  in  par¬ 
tisan  politics. 

That  is  the  tragedy  and  failure  of  this 
bill.  It  is  politics,  pure  and  simple.  It 
is  not  aimed  at  the  solution  of  the  dairy 
problem.  It  is  aimed  at  November  8. 
It  is  not  aimed  at  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  the  dairy  farmer.  It  is  aimed 
at  the  dairy  farmer’s  vote. 

This  bill  was  born  in  politics.  It  Is 
brought  forth  here,  in  an  atmosphere 
heavy  with  the  politics  of  a  presidential 
campaign,  in  a  session  where  politics 
predominates,  with  all  of  the  haste  and 
confusion  which  characterizes  political 
measures.  No  bill  so  conceived  and  so 
considered  can  bring  lasting  benefit  to 
American  farmers. 

I  trust  Members  will  listen  when  I  say 
that  I  know  of  no  industry  more  com¬ 
plex,  where  the  factors  which  enter  into 
the  price  structure  are  so  many  and 
varied,  than  the  milk  industry.  Yet 
this  bill,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
puts  the  U.S.  Congress  squarely  in  the 
business  of  establishing  dollar  and  cent 
levels  of  minimum  milk  prices.  It  puts 
Congress  in  that  business,  not  when  a 
calm  study  of  the  entire  problem  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  at  the  tag  end  of  an  unprece¬ 
dented  session  when  the  mind  of  every 
Member  is  directed  toward  the  political 
campaign  even  now  underway.  It  puts 
the  Congress  in  the  business  of  setting  a 
price  in  a  complex  industry  for  political 
reasons  and  with  the  hope  of  political 
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gain.  The  precedent  we  establish  here 
today  carries  the  promise  of  untold  mis¬ 
chief  for  the  future. 

Moreover,  while  the  political  timing  of 
this  bill  may  be  excellent,  its  economic 
timing  is  bad.  Milk  prices  are  now, 
more  than  ever  before  in  our  recent  his¬ 
tory,  being  set  in  a  comparatively  free 
market.  There  is  competition  for  milk 
in  numerous  markets.  Milk  prices  are 
above  current  support  levels.  This  bill 
is  political  tinkering  with  a  market 
which,  if  it  needs  anything,  needs  free¬ 
dom  from  the  heavy  hand  of  a  Congress 
bent  on  getting  out  of  Washington  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  meaningless  as  far 
as  current  prices  to  dairy  farmers  in 
the  great  producing  areas  are  concerned. 
In  Wisconsin,  milk  producers  today  are 
being  paid  in  excess  of  the  present  sup¬ 
port  level.  Even  under  this  bill,  the  best 
estimate  I  have  indicates  that  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farmers  are  receiving  more  than  12 
cents  above  the  support  level  it  provides. 
The  only  excuse  for  this  bill  is  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  it  will  convince  the 
farmer  that  something  is  being  done  for 
him.  It  will  not,  however,  affect  his 
milk  check. 

I  cannot  support  a  meaningless  bill. 
I  cannot  support  a  political  gesture.  I 
refuse  to  be  party  to  legislation  which 
can  only  place  the  farmer  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  mire  of  politics.  I  look 
toward  the  day  when  we  can  move  in 
the  other  direction — away  from  political 
intervention  and  toward  a  real  solution 
to  the  dairy  and  other  farm  problems. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  addressed  the  House  says  he  is 


amazed  at  the  situation  now  confronting 
the  House.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  I 
am  amazed  that  he  should  take  the  well 
of  the  House  and  indict  so  severely  his 
own  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  charging  them  with  playing 
politics  in  connection  with  this  bill.  I 
suppose  the  gentleman  who  addressed 
the  House  is  up  and  above  politics.  If 
that  was  not  a  political  speech  that  you 
have  just  heard,  I  have  never  heard  one. 
What  reason  is  there  for  you  to  indict 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators  who  represent  the 
gentleman’s  party  in  the  other  end  of 
this  Capitol  by  saying  that  they  are 
playing  politics  with  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  of  America?  Are  we  playing 
politics  when  we  bring  out  a  bill  here 
that  puts  a  floor  under  the  price  that 
the  farmers  are  now  receiving?  You 
have  admitted  that  we  are  not  increas¬ 
ing  the  farmer’s  check.  The  bill  does  not 
pretend  to  incease  the  farmer’s  check. 
It  only  pretends  to  do  what  it  says,  to 
put  a  floor  under  the  price.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  a  perfect  right  to  Vote  against 
this  bill  and  tell  the  farmers  that  he  is 
voting  against  this  bill,  but  do  not  indict 
the  whole  membership  of  the  House  and 
the  other  body. 

In  opposing  this  bill  the  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  again  placing  his  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  program  of  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  whose  program  will  lead  irresist- 
ably  and  inevitably  to  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  for  the  farmers  of  America.  Go 
back  to  your  district  and  tell  your 
fanners  that  you  are  proud  of  Benson’s 
record,  which  you  have  helped  him  to 
write.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  you  to  do.  You  will  have  to  sit 
down  on  the  “tongues  of  all  the  wagons” 
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of  your  district  and  explain  to  your 
fanners  the  record  you  have  helped  to 
write  here  in  the  Congress  of  our  great 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  a  political  demagogue  nor 
do  I  believe  that  those  who  are  support¬ 
ing  this  bill  are  prompted  by  partisan 
politics.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  perhaps  your  farmers 
will  agree  with  the  position  you  are  here 
taking.  That  is  their  privilege.  If  the 
President  signs  this  bill  he  will,  from  the 
White  House,  repudiate  Mr.  Benson  and 
all  that  he  stands  for.  If  he  does  not 
sign  it  he  will  turn  his  back  on  all  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  support  this  bill.  It  should  not  do 
much  harm  and  it  might  do  some  good. 

I  heard  it  spoken  so  many  times  that 
this  bill  is  not  going  to  have  any  effect 
on  producers  dairy  prices.  Also  we  have 
heard  that  the  farmers’  prices  are  made 
in  Washington,  but  somehow  or  other  we 
find  that  the  dairy  farmers’  prices  are 
not  made  entirely  in  Washington.  The 
support  level  is  at  77  percent  of  parity, 
but  the  market  price  is  considerably 
higher.  So  now  we  have  to  move  support 
prices  to  the  market  level.  This  is  not 
going  to  mean  that  everybody  is  going  to 
get  the  support  level,  and,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  number  of  tables  which  will 
show  you  where  each  State  stands  in 
relation  to  the  support  level: 


Table  1. — Prices  paid  producers  for  milk  of  manufacturing  grade,  by  States,  1959,  compared  with  U.S.  average  prices  and  price-support 

levels  for  manufacturing  milk 


State 

Average 
price  paid 

Average 

test 

Price  per 
point  of 
test 

Price  per  hun¬ 
dredweight 
at  U.S.  av¬ 
erage  test 

Deviation 
from  U.S. 
average 
price 

Deviation 
from  U.S. 
support 
price  1 

Price  per 
3.5  test 
milk 

Deviation 
from  U.S. 
average 
price  (3.5) 

Deviation 
from  U.S. 
support 
price  at  3.5  * 

New  York . . 

$2.99 

3.84 

$7.79 

$2.94 

-$0. 23 

-$0. 12 

$2.73 

-$0.  ii 

-•0. 11 

Ohio . . . . . . 

3.32 

3.  97 

8. 36 

3. 16 

-.01 

+.  10 

2.  93 

-.01 

+.  09 

Indiana... . . . . . . 

3.40 

4.  01 

8.48 

3.20 

+.03 

+.14 

2. 97 

+.03 

+.13 

Illinois _ _ _ 

3.21 

3.  73 

9.  60 

3.  25 

+.08 

+.19 

3.  01 

+.07 

+.  17 

Michigan _ _ _ 

3.  24 

3.  81 

8.  50 

3.  21 

+.  04 

+.  15 

2.98 

+.04 

+.14 

Wisconsin . . . . 

3. 12 

3.68 

8.  48 

3.  20 

+.  03 

+.14 

2.97 

+.03 

+.  13 

Minnesota _ _ _ _ 

3.00 

3.  48 

8.62 

3.  26 

+.09 

+.20 

3.02 

+.08 

+.18 

Iowa _ 

3.  06 

3.  65 

8.  38 

3. 17 

0 

+.11 

2.93 

-.01 

+.  09 

Missouri . . . . . . 

3.  34 

4.22 

7.  91 

2.  99 

-.18 

-.07 

2.  77 

-.  17 

—.07 

South  Dakota _ 

2.82 

3.50 

8.06 

3.  05 

-.  12 

-.01 

2.  82 

-.12 

-.02 

Kansas . . . . . . 

3.  28 

3.86 

8.50 

3.  21 

+.04 

+.15 

2.98 

+.04 

+.  14 

Virginia _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3.37 

4.26 

7.  91 

2.99 

-.  18 

-.07 

2.  77 

-.  17 

—  .07 

North  Carolina . . . 

3.  47 

4.  51 

7.69 

2.91 

-.26 

-.15 

2.69 

-.25 

—.15 

Georgia . . . . 

3.  36 

4.  49 

7.  48 

2.83 

-.34 

-.23 

2.62 

.  -.32 

—.22 

Kentucky _ _ 

3.  33 

4.  33 

7.69 

2.  91 

-.26 

-.15 

2.69 

-.25 

—.15 

Tennessee _ _ _ 

3.39 

4.43 

7.  65 

2.89 

-.28 

-.17 

2.68 

-.26 

— .  16 

Alabama _ 

3.  27 

4.  32 

7.  57 

2.  86 

-.31 

-.20 

2.65 

-.29 

— .  19 

Mississippi... _ _ 

3.  37 

4.38 

7.69 

2.91 

-.26 

-.  15 

2.69 

-.25 

— .  15 

Arkansas . . . . . . 

3.  32 

4.26 

7.  79 

2.94 

-.23 

-.12 

2.73 

— .  21 

— .  11 

Oklahoma . . . . 

3.36 

4.09 

8.  22 

3. 11 

-.06 

+.05 

2.88 

-.06 

+.04 

Texas _ 

3.39 

4.30 

7.88 

2.98 

-.19 

-.08 

2. 76 

-.  18 

—  .08 

Montana _ 

2.86 

3.80 

7.53 

2.  85 

-.32 

-.21 

2.64 

-.30 

—.20 

Idaho _ 

3.23 

3.77 

8.  57 

3.  24 

+.  07 

+.  18 

3.  00 

+.  06 

+.  16 

Wyoming.. . . . . . 

2.99 

3.  45 

8.67 

3.28 

+.11 

+.22 

3. 03 

+.  09 

+.  19 

Colorado _ _ 

3.10 

3.71 

8.  36 

3. 16 

-.01 

+.  10 

2.93 

-.01 

+.  09 

Utah _ _ 

3.04 

3.64 

8.  35 

3. 16 

-.01 

+.10 

2.92 

—  .02 

+.  08 

Washington _ 

3. 10 

4.  24 

7.31 

2. 76 

-.41 

-.30 

2.56 

-.38 

—.28 

Oregon _ 

3.65 

4.  39 

8.  31 

3.14 

-.03 

+.  08 

2.  91 

—.03 

+.  07 

California  ..  . 

3.  28 

3.  84 

8.  54 

3. 23 

+.06 

+.17 

2.99 

+.05 

+.  15 

United  States _ _ _ 

3.17 

3.  78 

8.39 

3. 17 

0 

0 

2.  94 

0 

(2.84) 

1  U.S.  support  price=$3.06  for  U.S.  average  test  milk. 


2  U.S.  support  for  3.5  percent  milk=$3.06-r3.78=8.10X3.5=$2.84. 
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In  Minnesota  we  are  fortunate  in  re¬ 
ceiving-  for  manufactured  milk  20  cents 
a  hundred  higher  than  the  support  level. 
There  is  only  1  State  higher  than  that, 
Wyoming.  But  now  let  us  look  at 
the  State  of  Washington.  They  re¬ 
ceive  30  cents  a  hundred  less  than 
the  support  level.  That  means  we 
are  getting  50  cents  a  hundred  more 
than  the  State  of  Washington.  And,  you 
can  go  down  the  line  where  Illinois  is 
getting  19  cents  more,  Idaho  18,  Cali¬ 
fornia  17,  but  then  you  go  down  to  the 
State  of  New  York  it  is  12  cents  below 
the  support  level,  and  going  down  fur¬ 
ther  into  North  Carolina  it  is  15  cents 
below  the  support  level;  Alabama  20 
cents  below  the  support  level,  Montana 
21  cents  below  the  support  level,  and 
Georgia  23  cents  below  the  support 
level: 

Table  2. — Ranking  of  States  in  prices  paid 
producers  for  milk  of  manufacturing  grade, 
1959,  as  compared  to  U.S.  average  support 
level 

[Price  paid  as  compared  to  U.S.  support  level 
(cents  percent)  ] 


Wyoming _  +0.22 

Minnesota _  + .  20 

Illinois _  +.19 

Idaho _  +.  18 

California _  +.17 

Kansas _  +.15 

Michigan _ +.15 

Wisconsin _  +.  14 

Indiana _  +.14 

Iowa _  +.11 

Ohio _  +.10 

Colorado _  +.10 

Utah _  +.10 

Oregon. _  +.08 

Oklahoma _  + .  05 

South  Dakota _  — .  01 

Virginia _  — .07 

Missouri _  — .  07 

Texas _  —.08 

New  York _  —.12 

Arkansas _  —.12 

Kentucky _  — .  15 

Mississippi _  —.15 

North  Carolina _  —.15 

Tennessee _  —.17 

Alabama _  —.20 

Montana _  —.21 

Georgia _  — .  23 

Washington _  —.30 


The  following  tables  also  point  out  the 
prices  that  are  paid  and  the  deviation  on 
butterfat : 


Table  3. — Prices  paid  producers  for  butterfat 
in  cream,  1959,  by  States,  compared  to  U.S. 
average  and  support  level  prices 


State 

Price 

butterfat 

Deviation 
from  U.S. 
average 

Deviation 
from  U.S. 
support 
level 

Maine  _ _ _ 

61 

+1.9 

+4.4 

Vermont . . 

61 

+  1.9 

+4.4 

New  Vork . . . 

52 

—7. 1 

-4.6 

Pennsylvania _ 

53 

-6.  1 

-3.6 

Ohio  _ 

49 

-10.  1 

-7.6 

Indiana  _ 

50 

-9.1 

—6.  6 

Illinois _ 

50 

-9. 1 

-6.6 

Michigan  . . 

60 

+.9 

+3.4 

V\  iseonsin _ 

62 

+2.  9 

+5.4 

Minnesota _ 

64 

+4.9 

+7.4 

Iowa _ _ 

63 

+3.9 

+6.4 

Missouri. . . 

51 

—  8. 1 

—5.0 

North  Dakota _ 

61 

+  1.9 

+4.4 

South-  Dakot3 _ 

60 

+.9 

+3.4 

Nebraska _ 

60 

+.9 

+3.4 

Kansas _ 

55 

-4.1 

—1.  0 

Maryland. _ 

49 

-10. 1 

-7.6 

Virginia.. . . 

60 

-9. 1 

-6.6 

West  Virginia _ 

47 

—  12.  1 

—9.  0 

North  Carolina _ 

60 

-9.1 

—6. 0 

Table  3. — Prices  paid  producers  for  butterfat 
in  cream,  1959,  by  States,  compared  to  U.S. 
average  and  support  level  prices — Con. 


State 

Price 

butterfat 

Deviation 
from  U.S. 
average 

Deviation 
from  U.S, 
support 
level 

South  Carolina _ 

51 

-8.1 

—5.6 

Georgia _ _ _ _ 

61 

-8.1 

—5.6 

Kentucky _ _ 

45 

-14.1 

—  11.6 

Tennessee  . 

45 

-14. 1 

—  11.  6 

Alabama _ 

51 

-8. 1 

—5.  6 

Mississippi _ 

50 

-9. 1 

-6.6 

Arkansas _ 

50 

-9. 1 

—6.  6 

Louisiana _ 

50 

-9.1 

-6.6 

Oklahoma _ 

53 

-6.1 

-3.6 

Texas  _ _ _ _ 

49 

-10.1 

-7.6 

Montana _ 

61 

+1.9 

+4.4 

Idaho _ _ _ 

58 

-1.1 

+1.4 

Wyoming... . 

60 

+.9 

+3.4 

Colorado . . 

58 

-1.1 

+1.4 

New  Mexico . . 

57 

-2.1 

+.4 

Arizona _ 

67 

-2.1 

+.4 

Utah _ 

57 

-2.1 

+.4 

Nevada _ _ 

63 

+3.9 

+6.4 

Washington _ 

58 

-1.1 

+1.4 

Oregon . . 

61 

+  1.9 

+4.  t 

California _ 

62 

+29 

+5.4 

United  States  _ 

59.1 

0 

0 

Now,  this  is  where  the  problem  comes, 
and  I  think  even  though  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  hurt  anything,  we  must  be  care¬ 
ful  that  we  do  not  force  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  too  high,  because  we  can  lose  some 
markets. 

Last  year  the  price  of  butter  went 
up  a  little  bit  and  we  lost  markets  to 
oleomargarine.  But,  lo  and  behold, 
when  prices  dropped  a  little  bit  we  never 
got  the  market  back  again.  So  let  us 
be  sure  that  we  do  not  force  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  to  loose  their  market  for  butterfat. 

Referring  again  to  these  prices,  Min¬ 
nesota  stands  at  the  highest,  paying  7.4 
cents  more  than  the  support  level. 
Tennessee  is  at  the  bottom.  Kentucky 
is  at  11.6  cents  below  the  support  level. 
Table  4. — Ranking  of  States  in  prices  paid 
producers  for  butterfat  in  cream,  1959,  as 
compared  to  U.S.  average  price  and  price 
support  level  for  butterfat 


State 

Minnesota _ 

Iowa _ 

Nevada _ 

Wisconsin _ 

Calif  ornia.___ 

iffltaine _ 

Vermont _ 

North  Dakota. 

Montana _ 

Oregon _ 

Michigan _ 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska _ 

Wyoming - 

Idaho _ 

Colorado _ 

Washington... 

New  Mexico _ 

Arizona _ 

Utah _ 


Price  paid  as 
compared  to  U.S. 
support  level 

-  +7.4 

. +6.4 

. . +6.4 

_  +5.4 

- +5.4 

_  +4.4 

_  +4.4 

_  +4.4 

. .  +4.4 

. .  +4.4 

-  +3.4 

.  +3.4 

.  +3.4 

-  +3.4 

_  +1.4 

-  +1.4 

-  +1.4 

_  +0.4 

_  +0.4 

_ +0.4 


Kansas _ 

Pennsylvania 

Oklahoma _ 

New  York _ 


—  1.  6 
—  3.  6 
-3.  6 
-4.  6 


Missouri _ 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia _ 

Alabama _ 

Indiana _ 

Illinois _ 

Virginia _ 

North  Carolina. 

Mississippi _ 

Arkansas _ 


—  5.  6 

—  5.  6 

—  5.  6 

—  5.  6 
-6.  6 
-6.6 
-6.6 
-6.  6 
-6.  6 
—6.6 


Table  4 .—-Ranking  of  States  in  prices  paid 
producers  for  butterfat  in  cream,  1959,  as 
compared  to  U.S.  average  price  and  price 
support  level  for  butterfat — Continued 


Louisiana _ 

Ohio . . 

Maryland _ 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky _ 

Tennessee _ 


Price  paid  as 
compared  to  U.S. 
support  level 

. .  -6.6 

_  -7.6 

_  —7.6 

. .  —7.6 

. -9.6 

. —  -11.6 

- -11.6 


I  should  like  also  to  point  out  how  the 
parity  equivalent  of  manufacturing  milk 
is  set.  This  is  interesting  and  if  we  are 
to  understand  price  supports  on  dairy 
products  we  should  understand  this,  since 
the  parity  equivalent  has  been  going 
down  until  this  year.  In  “Agricultural 
Prices,”  January  1960,  it  states: 

Agricultural  Prices,  January  1960 

PARITY 

Current  procedure  for  computing  the 
parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
provides  that  (1)  the  parity  equivalent  for 
manufacturing  milk  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  relation  of  (a)  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  all  milk  sold  at 
wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers  for  the 
period  July  1946  through  the  December  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  of  computation  to  (b)  the 
average  price  paid  f.o.b.  plant  by  processors 
for  all  milk  sold  by  farmers  for  use  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  American  cheese,  evaporated  milk, 
and  butter  and  byproducts  during  the 
same  period;  (2)  data  for  each  year  are  to 
be  added  annually  until  10  full  calendar 
years  are  included  in  the  comparison;  (3) 
thereafter  the  parity  equivalent  during  any 
calendar  year  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  relation  between  the  averages 
of  the  respective  series  for  the  10  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding. 

The  factor  to  be  used  during  a  particular 
calendar  year  is  computed  in  January  of  that 
year  using  price  data  available  at  the  date 
of  computation.  The  factor  to  be  used  dur¬ 
ing  19S0  is  80  percent,  which  compares  with 
80.2  percent  during  1959.  The  parity  price 
for  all  milk  wholesale,  $4.99  per  hundred¬ 
weight  based  on  data  for  January  1960, 
multiplied  by  80  percent,  results  in  $3.99  per 
hundredweight,  the  parity  equivalent  for 
milk  for  manufacture  based  on  data  for 
January  1960.  This  parity  equivalent  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  national  average  price  for  all 
milk  of  average  milkfat  content  used  for  the 
principal  manufacturing  purposes,  calculated 
on  an  annual  basis.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  parity  equivalent  for  milk  for  manufac¬ 
turing  is  not  in  itself  a  parity  price  but 
rather  is  an  administrative  determination  of 
an  operating  diSerential  which  is  subject  to 
revision  as  additional  data  become  available 
or  as  experience  indicates  that  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  might  better  be  achieved  by  calculating 
and  applying  revised  differentials. 

I  shall  not  go  any  further  with  these 
statistics,  but  I  invite  Members  to  read 
them. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Kearns]. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  admire  his 
courage.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor,  with  me.  He  still  has 
his  interest  in  labor  problems  as  well  as 
farm  problems,  and  we  appreciate  so 
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much  what  he  has  given  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  along  with  his  interest  in 
agriculture. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
wish  we  were  as  successful  in  getting 
$1.15  as  a  minimum  wage  as  we  are  now 
in  getting  $3.22  for  milk. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  situation  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  this  bill 
passes  whether  it  will  mean  an  increase 
in  price  to  the  milk  consumers  in  my 
State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  think  it  will.  The  > 
processor  does  not  have  to  pay  the  sup¬ 
port  level,  and  I  doubt  that  fluid  milk 
prices  in  the  State  of  Washington  will 
be  affected  by  this  bill.  I  attempted  to 
add  an  amendment  which  would  have 
made  each  processor  who  sold  to  the 
Government  certify  that  he  paid  the  sup¬ 
port  level  to  the  producer,  but  my 
amendment  did  not  carry  in  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Here  is  my  amendment: 

Provided ,  That  the  lender  upon  or  vendor 
of  any  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of 
such  commodities  shall  certify  that  during 
the  previous  twelve-month  period  such  lend¬ 
er  or  vendor  has  actually  paid  all  producers 
from  whom  any  such  commodities  were  pur¬ 
chased  not  less  than  the  support  price  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  that  any  handler  selling  to  or 
obtaining  loans  upon  manufactured  milk 
products  must  pay  the  minimum  support 
price  to  farmers  from  whom  he  obtained 
these  commodities.  In  order  to  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  CCC  loans  or  purchases,  the 
handler  would  be  required  to  sign  a  cer¬ 
tificate  that  he  paid  the  minimum  sup¬ 
port  price  on  all  dairy  products  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  farmers. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  it  here  because 
I  think  it  will  hamper  the  bill,  since  I 
understand  this  is  the  last  day  of  the 
session.  But  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  make  sure  the  producer  will  get  the 
support  level  is  to  put  an  amendment  of 
this  nature  onto  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  provi¬ 
sions  of  S.  2917,  Senate  Report  No.  1592, 
which  would  increase  dairy  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
marketing  year  to  $3.22  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  manufacturing  milk  and  59.6 
cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  would  tend 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  recent  years  to¬ 
ward  a  more  favorable  balance  between 
milk  production  and  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products. 

First.  Higher  prices  would  increase 
milk  production:  Higher  support  prices 
would  be  a  a  stimulus  for  increasing  milk 
production.  More  reasonable  supports 
have  encouraged  milk  production  to  level 
off  at  around  125  billion  pounds  during 
the  past  4  years.  In  the  early  fifties, 
under  a  high  guaranteed  support  price, 
milk  production  shot  upward  creating 
the  serious  dairy  surplus  problem.  High 
support  prices  set  the  stage  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  to  increase  from  116.6  billion 


pounds  in  1952  to  125.5  billion  pounds  in 
1956.  The  market  could  not  absorb  this 
added  production  and  it  was  taken  off 
through  purchases  of  dairy  products 
under  the  support  program. 

Second.  Higher  support  prices  could 
reduce  consumption,  increase  food 
costs:  Higher  support  prices  very  likely 
would  reverse  gains  that  have  been  made 
in  increasing  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products.  This  would  result  in  substi¬ 
tuting  Government  purchasing  for  con¬ 
sumer  buying  of  dairy  products.  Butter 
which  faces  strong  competition  from 
lower-priced  spreads  could  be  seriously 
damaged. 

Third.  Higher  support  prices  could  in¬ 
crease  Government  purchases  and  costs : 
Overall  dairy  purchases  under  price  sup¬ 
port  during  the  last  2  marketing  years 
have  gone  down.  Higher  support  prices 
bringing  increased  production  and  re¬ 
duced  consumption  could  push  purchases 
up. 

Even  if  purchases  were  not  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  dairy  support  increase, 
Government  costs  would  go  up  $5  to  $10 
million  on  the  basis  of  current  purchas¬ 
ing  levels  because  of  higher  purchase 
prices. 

Fourth.  Fixed  support  price  by  legis¬ 
lative  action  bad  precedent:  Fixing  a 
specific  level  of  dairy  price  support  by 
law  for  a  marketing  year  without  re¬ 
gard  to  current  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  conditions  is  highly  inadvisa¬ 
ble.  The  law  now  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  support  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  such 
level  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  law  now  leaves  to  the  Secretary  the 
determination  of  a  support  level  within 
the  authorized  range  that  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  objectives  of  the  act.  The 
support  prices  of  $3.06  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  and  56.6  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat — both  reflecting  about  77  per¬ 
cent  of  parity — for  the  current  1960-61 
marketing  year  were  set  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  production  and 
consumption  pattern  for  the  year. 

Fifth.  Cash  receipts  from  milk  and 
butterfat  estimated  record  for  1960:  At 
current  support  levels,  estimates  are 
that  cash  receipts  from  farm  sales  of 
milk  and  butterfat  in  1960  will  reach 
$4.7  billion,  the  highest  on  record. 

Sixth.  Increased  Government  activity 
robs  free  market  interplay:  With  re¬ 
duced  purchases  of  dairy  products  by 
Government  under  support,  the  market 
operates  more  freely  in  performing  vari¬ 
ous  functions  of  storage,  pricing,  and  in¬ 
ventory  holding.  Any  increase  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  activity  through  larger  pur¬ 
chasing  tends  to  rob  the  market  of  these 
functions  and  destroy  prices. 

Seventh.  Other  crops  would  like  a 
guarantee  of  80  V2  percent  of  parity. 

I  am  privileged  to  include  a  statement 
from  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Statement  by  Secretary  or  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  August  6,  1960 

S.  2917  to  arbitrarily  raise  dairy  supports 
Is  based  on  political  expedience  and  not 
sound  economics.  Since  adjusting  price 
supports  to  more  realistic  levels  in  1954,  the 
Industry  has  been  moving  steadily  forward 
to  a  balanced  position  which  will  make  1960 
the  best  year  in  history  for  dairying.  Farm¬ 


ers  are  now  getting  85  percent  of  parity  for 
all  milk. 

This  legislation  is  a  step  backward.  If 
enacted  it  will  lose  market  for  farmers, 
increase  prices  to  consumers  and  pile  up 
surpluses  in  Government  warehouses  at 
heavy  costs  to  farmers  and  other  taxpayers. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  legislation  would 
be  sponsored  to  repeat  the  price-depressing 
buildup  of  surplus  from  which  we  have  just 
emerged.  Congress  should  quit  tinkering 
with  the  dairy  industry. 

S.  2917  should,  in  the  best  interests  of 
farmers  and  the  entire  dairy  industry  be 
decisively  defeated. 

FACTS  REGARDING  PROPOSED  INCREASE  FOR  DAIRY 
PRICE  SUPPORTS 

First.  Cash  receipts  for  the  current 
marketing  year  are  expected  to  be  the 
highest  on  record — $4.7  billion.  This 
improvement  in  the  dairy  situation  is  a 
reflection  of  many  constructive  factors. 

Second.  Dairy  producers  as  of  the 
middle  of  July  were  receiving  85  percent 
of  parity  on  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale. 
The  average  price  received  was  $4.90  per 
hundredweight.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  no  controls  of  dairy  produc¬ 
tion. 

Third.  With  the  needed  adjustments 
in  price  support  levels,  which  occurred 
under  this  administration,  the  situation 
improved  dramatically.  As  output  has 
come  more  nearly  in  line  with  commer¬ 
cial  demand,  price  support  purchases 
fell  sharply. 

Fourth.  The  price  support  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  market  price.  It  is  only  true 
when  the  price  support  level  is  un¬ 
realistic  and  market  destroying.  For 
example,  during  1959  the  average  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  manufacturing  milk  was 
$3.23  per  hundredweight  compared  with 
a  price  support  of  $3.06;  for  butterfat 
the  average  price  received  was  59*4 
cents  per  pound  compared  with  a  price 
support  of  56.6  per  pound.  During  the 
first  4  months  of  the  current  marketing 
year  prices  have  been  above  that  re¬ 
ceived  a  year  earlier. 

Fifth.  Currently  cheese  is  selling  in 
Wisconsin  for  34.9  cents  per  pound. 
Even  if  this  price  support  proposal  be¬ 
came  law  the  current  price  is  about  1 
cent  above  the  indicated  support  price. 
Thus  farmers  who  sell  to  cheese  plants 
will  not  get  more  under  this  proposal. 
On  the  other  hand  it  will  have  adverse 
effects.  It  will  stimulate  increased  pro¬ 
duction  which  will  go  into  Government 
storage  and  once  more  place  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  surplus  position.  Farmers 
need  markets  not  more  warehouses  in 
which  to  store  dairy  products.  The  pres¬ 
ent  prices  above  the  support  level  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  current  program  is  work¬ 
ing  and  that  production  is  going  into 
markets. 

Sixth.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  direct  price  support  program, 
legislation  is  in  effect  which  authorizes 
expenditures  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  whole  milk  among  school  children  in 
the  United  States.  The  Government 
pays  the  cost  of  milk  consumed  by  the 
children  over  and  above  the  quantities 
included  as  part  of  the  lunches  served 
under  the  school  lunch  program.  This 
program  has  grown  from  approximately 
500  million  pounds  in  1955  to  1.2  billion 
pounds  in  1959.  It  is  expected  to  be  even 
higher  in  1960. 
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Seventh.  Also,  a  program  was  inaug¬ 
urated  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  personnel  in  the  military 
services  and  Veterans’  Administration 
hospitals.  The  legislation  was  broad¬ 
ened  in  1958  to  include  the  Coast  Guard 
and  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  The 
CCC  has  reimbursed  these  agencies  for 
part  of  the  cost  of  milk  used  over  their 
normal  purchases.  The  reimbursement 
rate  has  been  approximately  the  amount 
which  CCC  otherwise  would  have  spent 
to  purchase,  store  and  handle  butter  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  under  the  price  support 
program.  The  total  milk  used  by  these 
services  has  more  than  doubled  with  the 
program. 

Eighth.  Contrary  to  the  impression  of 
many  people  the  current  level  of  price 
support  for  dairy  products  is  not  at  the 
minimum  permitted  by  law.  The  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  price  support  was  set  at  77 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Laird  ] . 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
vote  on  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  make 
several  things  very  clear.  First,  we  are 
voting  on  a  bill  which  provides  for  $3.22 
support  level  on  manufacturing  milk 
with  a  butterfat  content  of  3.86.  Many 
people  have  said  and  many  newspaper 
reports  have  carried  stories  in  Wisconsin 
that  this  particular  bill  provided  for 
$3.22  on  the  basis  of  Wisconsin  pay 
prices.  That  is  not  the  case.  This  as¬ 
sumption  is  not  true.  The  pay  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  in  Wisconsin  is 
based  on  the  3.5  butterfat  test  and  al¬ 
most  all  milk  producers  and  processors 
will  find  that  fact  clearly  set  forth  on 
the  pay  receipt. 

On  the  basis  of  this  bill,  for  3.5  milk, 
the  support  level  will  be  raised  from 
$2.77  to  $2.92.  This  comes  about  through 
raising  the  price  support  on  3.86  butter¬ 
fat  content  milk  from  $3.06  to  $3.22. 

How  will  this  affect  the  price  of  cheese 
in  Wisconsin?  The  cheese-pay  price  on 
the  Green  Bay  Board  closed  on  Friday 
of  this  past  week  at  35  cents  a  pound. 
This  is  not  assembled  cheese  and  the 
Government  buys  only  assembled  cheese 
which  would  aid  from  seven-eighths 
cents  to  iy4  cents  per  pound.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  particular  bill  the  price 
support  level  will  be  raised  to  341/4  cents. 
It  will  be  below  the  market  price  at  Green 
Bay  which  was  35  cents  as  of  the  Close  of 
the  market  last  Friday.  And  you  add  to 
that  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  to  1*4 
cents  before  the  Government  would  get 
this  unassembled  cheese,  which  would 
make  the  price  the  Government  would 
have  to  pay,  according  to  the  Green  Bay 
market,  35 y8  cents  to  3 6  Vi  cents. 

I  personally  feel  that  action  needs  to 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  in  order  to 
freeze  the  parity  equivalent  of  manufac¬ 
tured  milk.  We  have  seen  since  1946 
the  increase  in  fluid  prices  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  of  manufactured  milk  has  gone  from 
approximately  88  percent  to  82.5  percent. 
The  manufactured  milk  producing  areas 
have  suffered  tremendously.  As  far  as 
the  farmer  is  concerned  the  parity 
equivalent  is  the  important  think  to  keep 
in  mind. 


I  have  had  legislation  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  would 
freeze  the  parity  equivalent  on  manu¬ 
factured  milk  so  that  we  would  have  a 
constant  parity  equivalent.  The  dairy 
industry  could  make  plans  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis  only  in  this  way.  This  would 
be  a  better  way  of  attacking  the  problem 
facing  the  manufacturing  milk  producer. 
It  would  be  a  sounder  solution  to  change 
the  parity  equivalent  because  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
milk  market.  My  bill  would  have  im¬ 
proved  prices  to  farmers  in  Wisconsin. 
This  bill  does  nothing  for  the  pocketbook 
of  my  milk  producers  and  for  that  I  have 
deep  regrets. 

I  am  supporting  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  but  I  do  want  farmers  particularly 
back  in  my  Wisconsin  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  to  understand  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  Chicago  butter  market,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Green  Bay  cheese  market,  this 
particular  bill  is  setting  a  floor  which  is 
much  lower  than  the  market  price.  It  is 
much  lower  than  the  projections  for  the 
manufactured  milk  prices  in  Wisconsin 
through  the  period  of  time  this  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  in  existence.  I  think  every¬ 
one  realizes  that  this  bill  is  only  good 
until  April  1  of  1961. 

Below  is  a  chart  listing  the  present 
support  prices,  present  Wisconsin  pay 
prices,  and  the  future  price  support  levels 
under  this  bill: 


Present 

support 

level 

Support 
level 
under 
this  bill 

Present 

Wisconsin 

market 

prices 

Manufacturing  milk: 
3.86  butterfat  con¬ 
tent . 

$3.  06 

$3.22 

$3.  41 

3.5  butterfat  con¬ 
tent . 

2.  77 

2.92 

3. 10 

Cheese . . . 

.  32f4 

.34ft 

.35 

Butter . . . . 

.58 

.604 

.  63 

Pry  milk,  nonfat  milk 
solids . . . 

.12 

.12f< 

.12 \<i 

Before  a  vote  is  taken  on  this  short¬ 
term  proposal,  I  think  there  are  some 
basic  facts  which  should  be  understood 
regarding  the  dairy  industry. 

First.  Cash  receipts  for  the  current 
marketing  year  are  expected  to  be  the 
highest  on  record — $4.7  billion.  This 
improvement  in  the  dairy  situation  is  a 
reflection  of  many  constructive  factors. 

Second.  The  dairy  industry  through 
promotion  and  realistic  assistance  by  the 
Government  has  continued  its  progres¬ 
sive  advancement  toward  balancing  its 
output  with  effective  demand  for  dairy 
products. 

Third.  By  the  end  of  1959,  production 
was  only  a  little  in  excess  of  the  demand 
at  market  prices.  This  is  a  great  change 
from  the  surplus  position  which  existed 
in  the  dairy  industry  only  a  few  years 
ago.  This  surplus  was  generated  be¬ 
cause  dairy  products  were  being  priced 
out  of  their  markets. 

Fourth.  There  are  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  believe  that  the  price 
support  is  necessarily  the  market  price. 
This  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  is  only  true 
when  the  price  support  level  is  unrealistic 
and  market  destroying.  For  example, 
during  1959  the  average  market  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  was  $3.23  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  compared  with  a  price  sup¬ 


port  of  $3.06;  for  butterfat  the  average 
price  received  was  59  cents  per  pound 
compared  with  a  price  support  of  56.6 
cents  per  pound.  During  the  first  4 
months  of  the  current  marketing  year 
prices  have  been  above  that  received  a 
year  earlier. 

Fifth.  Some  Members  of  Congress  may 
vote  for  this  bill  on  the  mistaken  as¬ 
sumption  that  farmers  will  get  more  for 
their  daily  products.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  currently  cheese  is  selling  in 
Wisconsin  for  35  cents  per  pound.  Even 
if  this  price  support  proposal  became  law 
the  current  price  is  more  than  1  cent  a 
pound  above  the  indicated  support  price. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  sheerest  political 
demagoguery  to  assume  that  farmers  in 
my  district  will  get  more  money  for  their 
milk  next  month  or  the  months  following 
because  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  majority  party 
really  wants  to  help  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  let  them  pass  the  free  flow  of 
milk  bill  introduced  in  this  session  of 
Congress  by  10  members  of  their  party 
and  10  members  of  my  party.  This  leg¬ 
islation  would  be  a  major  accomplish- . 
ment  and  would  be  truly  meaningful  to 
the  farmers  of  Wisconsin.  Our  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farmers  must  move  85  percent  of  our 
milk  production  outside  our  State 
boundaries.  At  the  present  time  only  15 
percent  of  our  milk  production  can  move 
outside  our  State  in  the  form  of  fluid 
milk  because  of  the  unrealistic  sanitary 
standards  established  as  milk  barriers 
against  the  free  flow  of  USPHS  Code 
approved  milk. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  Plat¬ 
form  Committees,  meeting  in  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles,  respectively,  were 
asked  to  include  in  their  platforms  a 
pledge  endorsing  the  free  movement  of 
milk  bill.  What  happened?  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Platform  Committee  turned  its 
back  on  the  Midwest  dairy  farmer  and 
rejected  any  mention  of  support  for  this 
important  legislation. 

What  did  the  Republicans  say  in  Chi¬ 
cago?  -The  Republican  platform  says: 
“We  pledge  free  movement  in  interstate 
commerce  of  agricultural  commodities 
meeting  Federal  health  standards.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  make  is 
quite  clear.  The  free-movement-of-milk 
bill  not  only  had  the  support  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  through  a 
favorable  report  from  HEW.  it  was 
supported  by  the  Republican  Party  in 
its  platform.  It  is  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  that 
this  legislation  has  not  been  acted  on  in 
the  Congress  with  its  2  to  1  Democratic 
majority. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  lovable  and  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  just  reached 
the  height  of  absurdity  when  he  said, 
believe  it  or  not,  that  we  were  here  talk¬ 
ing  politics.  What  did  the  leaders  call 
us  back  for?  To  get  a  start  on  the 
campaign. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  call  you  back. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh, 
well,  who  did?  Your  leaders,  your 
candidates  for  President.  Get  up  and 
answer  instead  of  grumbling.  Politics? 
Of  course  they  were  talking  politics. 
Obtaining  political  advantage  was  the 
purpose  of  our  return.  But  who  is  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Mr.  Cooley,  to  critize  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Johnny  Byrnes?  Did 
we  ever  have  a  more  able,  conscientious, 
patriotic,  and  effective  legislator  here  on 
either  side  than  Johnny  Byrnes?  Not 
since  I  came  here  in  January  of  1935. 
You  know  that  and  my  lovable  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  who  grows  tobacco 
in  such  large  quantities — you  remember 
when  he  had  his  picture  in  that  ex¬ 
pensive  brochure  with  Walter  Reuther 
paid  for  by  the  Union.  The  gentleman 
does  not  talk  politics?  Neither  does  his 
party.  Little  else  has  been  talked  this 
session.  Reuther  gives  the  orders  to 
Kennedy  and  Kennedy  sends  them  on  to 
Johnson,  and  the  instructions  or  rather 
the  requests  follow  on  down  to  us,  to  the 
Speaker  and  the  gentlemen  over  there. 
Politics?  Nobody  is  engaged  in  politics. 
Oh,  no. 

Yes,  boo  some  more.  It  always  hurts 
you  when  you  get  the  truth. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Andersen]. 

(Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  His  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to 
yield.  I  am  on  your  side  to  try  to  help 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  May  I 
say  that  I  have  great  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  job  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  done  through  the  years  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers.  I  regret  I  did  not 
have  time  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  wanted  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  if  he  would  offer 
his  green  acres  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  I  am  sure  that  if  he  got  half 
the  support  on  his  side  that  he  would 
on  our  side  we  could  get  that  bill  passed 
tonight. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  H.R. 
12000,  the  green  acres  bill,  is  ready  to  go. 
Mr.  Jensen  and  I  have  tried  to  get  it 
seriously  considered. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  do  not 
have  a  rule  on  it.  Offer  it  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  bill.  Let  us  go  with  it.  I 
would  like  to  see  how  many  votes  we 
could  get  over  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  realizes  it  or  not, 
but  this  House  has  passed  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  that  the  President  has  vetoed.  Will 
you  not  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Yes; 
I  will  answer.  The  gentleman  is  par¬ 
tially  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Has  not  the 
President  vetoed  farm  legislation  he 
voted  for? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  our 


responsibility  to  pass  legislation.  Yes, 
the  President  has  vetoed  farm  legislation 
I  have  voted  for.  That  is  his  decision. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  insist:  Has 
not  the  President  vetoed  some  legislation 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  voted  for 
that  would  help  the  farmers?  Answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
answering  your  question.  After  we  dis¬ 
charge  our  duty  in  passing  legislation, 
then  it  is  up  to  the  President  to  sign  or 
veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  pass  farm  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  repeat  to  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri.  That  comes  first.  What  the 
President  does  is  then  his  responsibility, 
not  ours. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  passed  it. 
Get  your  President  on  the  right  side;  we 
are  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentence  to  be  inserted  immediately 
after  the  first  sentence:  “Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions,  for  the  period  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  enactment  of  this  sentence 
and  ending  March  31,  1931,  the  price  of  milk 
for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price 
of  butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less 
than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  and  59.6  cents 
per  pound,  respectively.’* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  butterfat,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  636,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
std/tc  it 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Would 
it  be  possible  by  unanimous  consent  to 
return  to  the  amendment  stage? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  not.  The 
previous  question  has  already  been  or¬ 
dered.  All  amendments  and  all  debate 
are  exhausted. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were  yeas  171,  noes  32. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


August  31 

SPEAKER  EMPOWERED  TO  DECLARE 
A  RECESS  / 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker/ 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during/this 
legislative  day  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  reces.y'subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  / 

There  was  no  objectioir 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  menage  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  McGojjm,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  thatr  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  yfie  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13161)  entitled  “An 
act  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  J(ne  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

/ The  message  also  announced  that  the 
^Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendments  Nos.  3,  16, 
23,  30,  34,  37,  56,  63,  and  84  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  recedes  from  its  amendments 
Nos.  7  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  62. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
OF  VETERANS 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mi’.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4306)  to 
provide  education  and  training  for  the 
children  of  veterans  dying  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  incurred  after  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1955,  and  before  the  end  of 
compulsory  military  service,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
unent,  as  follows: 

^itrike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
anW  Insert  the  following:  “That  paragraph 
(l)Vf  section  1701(a)  of  title  38,  United 
Statel^lode,  Is  amended — 

“(l)\y  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
of  such  jteragraph  ‘or  the  Korean  conflict* 
and  inserc^g  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  Korean 
conflict,  or  flbe  Induction  period’; 

“(2)  by  inerting  in  the  second  sentence 
of  such  parag«fch  immediately  after  ‘disa¬ 
bility’  the  following :  ‘arising  out  of  service 
during  the  Spanish- American  War,  World 
War  I,  World  War  iJjtor  the  Korean  conflict'; 
and 

“(3)  by  adding  at  tnfcend  of  such  para¬ 
graph  the  following  noter  sentence:  ‘The 
standards  and  criteria  sfor  determining 
whether  or  not  a  disabilitj^arising  out  of 
service  during  the  inductionWriod  is  serv¬ 
ice-connected  shall  be  those  ajtollcable  un¬ 
der  chapter  11  of  this  title,  exclfet  that  the 
disability  must  (A)  be  shown  tokhave  di¬ 
rectly  resulted  from,  and  the  causaWve  fac¬ 
tor  therefor  must  be  shown  to  hav^^risen 
out  of,  the  performance  of  active  miMary, 
naval,  or  air  service  (but  not  including  sb’v- 
•ice  described  under  section  106  of  this  tituA, 
or  (B)  have  resulted  (i)  directly  fropi  armeaL 
conflict  or  (ii)  from  an  injury  or  disease' 
received  while  engaged  in  extrahazardous 
service  (Including  such  service  under  condi¬ 
tions  simulating  war)  .* 


Public  Law  86-799 
86th  Congress,  S.  2917 
September  16,  I960 

AN  ACT 

_ 74  STAT.  1054. 

To  establish  a  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  subsection  (c) 

I  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
to  be  inserted  immediately  after  the  first  sentence:  “Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions,  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  sentence  and  ending  March  31,  1961,  the  price  of  milk 
for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hundredweight  and  59.6  cents  per 
pound,  respectively.” 

Approved  September  16,  I960. 


Milk  and  butter*, 
fat. 

Price  support. 

68  Stat.  899. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  have  today  signed  S.  2917,  setting  minimum  price  supports  until 
March  31,  1961  for  butterfat  and  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
price  of  fluid  milk,  not  subject  to  price  support  legislation,  is  not  dealt 
with  in  the  bill. 

In  1954,  the  Congress  turned  away  from  rigid  price  supports  and 
authorized  the  administrative  determination  of  price  support  levels,  within 
a  stated  range,  so  that  agricultural  production  could  be  brought  into  line 
with  demand.  S.  2917  elevates  minimum  support  prices  for  butterfat  and 
manufacturing  milk  above  present  support  levels  and,  if  continued  in  effect 
beyond  its  termination  date,  could  pose  the  threat  of  a  return  to  the  dis¬ 
astrous  dairy  surplus  situation  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  bill  would  have  little  practical  effect,  however,  for  present 
prices  in  the  market  place  for  butterfat  and  manufacturing  milk  are,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  item,  above,  at  or  only  slightly  below  the  minimum  prices  that 
S.  2917  would  establish.  Moreover,  the  bill  by  its  own  terms  will  expire  on 
March  31st  of  the  new  year. 

The  bill,  therefore,  can  do  little,  if  anything,  to  benefit  the  dairy 
farmer  and,  even  more  important,  will  do  him  little  harm.  Nor  should  it 
add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government's  dairy  product  price 
support  programs  or  have  a  significant  effect,  if  any  at  all,  on  the  prices  of 
dairy  products  to  consumers. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  am  mindful  that  the  Congress  -- 
which  passed  the  bill  overwhelmingly  --  has  by  its  adjournment  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attempt  to  override  a  veto,  I  concluded  that  the  bill  could  and  should 
be  signed.  These  reasons  seem  to  me  the  more  compelling  because  this  is 
an  election  year.  Had  the  bill  been  presented  to  me  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  hov/ever,  I  doubtless  would  have  withheld  my  approval  because  the 
bill  on  its  face  violates  long  established  and  well-known  policies  of  this  Ad¬ 
ministration.  But  because  its  practical  effects  are  negligible  --  and  hence 
the  violations  more  theoretical  than  real  --  I  believe  it  my  duty  this  year  to 
avoid  so  far  as  possible  any  action  on  my  part  that  would  only  serve  to  en¬ 
gender  intensely  partisan  political  charges  and  counter-charges  in  the  dairy 
regions. 


Early  next  year  the  new  administration  will  be  confronted  with  this 
problem,  but  it  will  then  be  very  real,  for  any  extension  of  S.  291  7  would 
pose  the  serious  threat  I  have  described.  At  that  time,  however,  the  matter 
can  be  discussed  and  resolved  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  election  year  politics. 
In  that  regard,  I  wish  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  for  my  part  I  shall  continue 
to  support  the  policy  that  agricultural  production  must  eventually  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  economic  law  rather  than  by  political  maneuvering.  Until  this  has 
happened,  there  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  so-called  "farm  and  no 

sound  prosperity  for  the  family-nize  farm. 


#  #  # 
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